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GETTING THE FISH ALONGSIDE. 


“ l wa’n’t so fur from here thet I | ity, and with a jerk at the wheel sang 
run afoul o’ my first so’d-fish,” said | out, “Where away?” ‘ 
Captain Sam, leaning on the wheel with © ‘Tew p’ints ter lew’ard,” was the 
one booted leg over a leeward spoke, answer; and quickly the little vessel fell 
while a smile at some long-forgotten , away, gathering fresh energy under the 
memory radiated all over his bronzed | slackened sheet. - 
countenance. .“.I, was a.yonker then,’ | We were three days from the Gut of 
he continued, “and, ef I dew say it, was | Canso, and now off Boon Island, Maine. 
dretful green,—dretful,—a regular high- | Our craft, the Thumbscrew, as Captain 
tide clam-digger, always a-lookin’ fur the Sam said, “rated A No. 1 in York 
wind to lew’ard, and the like.” | County,—three decks and no bottom, 
“Starboard!” came from aloft in lusty , no odds wanted and none taken.” 
tones. and Captain Sam sprang into activ-. The Thumbscrew was a sword-fisher- — 
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man, long, low, and rakish, fast and wet 
in rough weather, differing from other 
vessels of her kind only in the iron stan- 
chion that ornamented the tip end of 
the bowsprit, in which the harpooner 
found support and security when wield- 
ing his lily-iron. Captain Sam, who 
whiled away the long hours with an in- 
cessant flow of original volubility, and 
told us privately, “‘ When I ain’t a-talkin’ 
you'll know I’m sick,” was skipper, 
and four men, who hailed from down 
East, constituted the port and starboard 
watches, first, second, and third mates, 
cook, and crew. 

Another hail coming from the fore- 
top, one of the crew ran nimbly out 
upon the bowsprit, and, leaning against 
the semicircular iron band that tipped 
the stanchion, unlashed the long harpoon, 
which, from the radiating character of 
the many prongs, is called the lily-iron. 
The rest of the hands saw that the rope 
attached to the pole was not fouled with 
the downhaul, that the coil in the tub 
was in shape, and that the gayly-painted 
keg at the end of the rope was ready for 
a bath. By the time these minor details 


had been attended to, the sharp dorsal | 


fin of a huge fish could be seen from the 
deck, cutting the sea and rushing about 
in an erratic manner. 

‘“‘He’s takin’ his last meal, ef the 
wind holds,” said Captain Sam, with one 
eye on the sword-fish and the other in- 
stinctively on the luff of the main-sail. 
“Curious fish. I’ve hed ’em give me a 
chase fur hours right in sight, and 
couldn’t fetch ’em over the bow or 
alongside to save me. Fall away, so 
would they. If we're to lew’ard and 
luffed or tried tew eat up on ’em, fish 
would haul to wind’ard too.” 

The sword-fish was now moving along 
about a hundred yards to windward, and 
by going aloft a bird’s-eye view was 
obtained of its movements. It was 
nearly ten feet long, and had charged a 
school of menhaden, which in the sum- 
mer months throng the Gulf of Maine. 
Now the lithe fish would dash at the 
flying school, that in turning seemed 
a galaxy of silvery stars gleaming in a 
watery sky. As they massed in terror, 
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they seemed to give out flashes of light, 
moving in circles or in graceful curves, 
suddenly disappearing, again leaping into 
the air in wild affright, falling back to 
join the panic-stricken throng that 
rushed on, the ocean before them, but 
safety nowhere. Once in the fleeing 
mass, the swordsman made savage cuts. 
to right and left, up and down, now leap- 
ing half out of the water in tierce and 
carte, thrusting, striking, and plunging 
in savage enjoyment, while a shower 
of sinking silvery bodies told of the 
carnage done. Then, lightly turning 
and showing the white ventral surface, 
the great fish deftly picked up the 
wounded victims and severed parts, oc- 
casionally striking them again with its. 
sword, as if to impart some of the ex- 
citement of the chase to the more pro- 
saic after-play of eating. Not all the: 
spoils were collected; the living game 
had greater attractions, and, rising, the 
great dorsal fin was soon cutting the 
water in pursuit, startling the white- 
winged gulls that in eager expectation 
were following,—the ghouls of this ma- 
rine battle-field. , 

Gradually the skipper had been keep- 
ing away and gaining on the fish, and 
now, with a mighty turn of the wheel, 
the little vessel fell away with a rush, 
the jib being hauled hard to windward, 
and the fish was across the bow. The 
long pole hung stiffly in mid-air, the 
filed barbs of the steel lily glistened, 
then with a splashing thud were buried 
in the body of’ the fish. 

“Stand clear the line!” shouted the 
mate. Captain Sam was winding down 
the wheel, and the schooner fairly 
groaned with the suddenness with which 
she was brought up into the wind, the 
line shrieking and singing as it tore 
from the tub in its flying race after the 
fish. 

“Thet was a master hit,” said Captain 
Sam. “Right afore the side-fin; sent. 
in tew stay.” 

“T calculate ’twas,” replied the har- 
pooner, who had lashed the pole and now 
took in hand the barrel and held it aloft. 


“All ready!” And with a jerk the 
last coil leaped from the tub, and the 
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keg was thrown into the séa, to follow 
and eventually wear out the gamey fish. 

The fore-, main-, and gaff- topsails 
were now clapped on to the Thumb- 
screw, and, with the white spot moving 
ahead for bearing, she plunged on in 
pursuit. 

 Starn chase,” said the captain ; “but 
we'll hev him in half an hour, yaou 
mark. Let’s see: I was about tellin’ of 
my first so’d-fish. Well, as I was a-say- 
in’, I was powerful green,—spent most 
o’ the time a-mumin’ araound the farm. 
After a time I got a-coastin’ on father’s 
vessel, and one summer he couldn’t get 
no work for her, so I says, says I, 
‘Father, let me take the schooner and 
go a-fishin’. She bein’ insured and 
hogged [broken-backed], he agreed. So 
the next night we was off and bound up 
to George’s Banks, not a livin’ soul of 
us ever havin’ been there afore, and 
all young and fresh as a spare room. 
We hed poor luck on the banks, for 
the reason thet.I found aout after,—we 
hed never struck the banks at all, and 
hed been a-cod-fishin’ on sand bottom. 
Howsomever, we worked up the coast, 
havin’ no charts, from p’int to p’int, and 
from light to light, for several days; 
then, water runnin’ low, we hailed a 
lumberman bound daown, who gave us 
the bearin’s of a place to north’ard and 
east’'ard. We kept up till we struck a 
bay and run abaout seventy-five miles ; 
then, night a-comin’ on, we come to 
anchor abaout three miles from shore, 
in abaout nine fathoms, and, everythin’ 
bein’ snug, all hands, four of us, turned 
in in hammocks slung in the hold, that 
bein’ the coolest place. Well, the next 
mornin’ John Hanson sings aout, ‘ D’ye 
hear thet, Sam ?’—‘ What?’ says I.— 
‘Hogs,’ says he-—‘Go ’long!’ says I. 
But, sure enough, there was the darnd- 
est gruntin’ and ‘squealin’ I- ever heard. 
‘Queer country this,’ says John; ‘ hogs 
swim aout to vessels.’ The gruntin’ was 
a-gettin’ wuss and wuss, so I reached 
aout my head, and it was jest light 
enough to see the snout of a big sow 
lookin’ daown the: hold. Thet settled 
it. When it came tew a drove of hogs 
swimmin’ off tew a vessel and climbin’ 
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aboard, it was sartin time tew turn aout. 
I rolled aout first, and daown I went: 
the old schooner hed a lurch to port on 
her so you couldn’t stand up. ‘ We're 
gone daown,’ says Hanson, rollin’ aout. 
—‘ Nonsense!’ says I; ‘she’s on her beam 
ends;’ and with thet we all made a 
break for the hatch and come on deck. 
I ain’t no hand to be took aback, but 
there we sot on the combin’ of the hatch 
in a regular sog. She was high and dry, 
with twenty fathoms of cable aout, and 
hogs a-feedin’ and rootin’ araound the 
starn-post, and some on ’em on deck. 
Ye couldn’t see water fur ten miles 
away. We was powerful sot back. ‘Is 
she insured ?’ says John.—‘ I believe she 
is, says I—‘ Well,’ says John, ‘some- 
thin’s happened,—’arthquake, or a pow- 
erful parch,—and I’m fur strikin’ in.’ So 
we packed up and walked ashore through 
the mud, nigh on to three miles. At 
last we come across a man. ‘ What 
station is this?’ says John Hanson.— 
‘Thet’s Monckton over there,’ says he. 
—‘ What’s the flat called ?’ says John.— 
‘Qh,’ says the man, ‘this ’ere’s the Bay 
o’ Fundy, and ef you're a-goin’ to Monck- 
ton ye’d better shake a leg afore flood- 
tide.’—‘ High tides here?’ says John, 
kind o’ knowin’-like.—‘ Tolerable,’ says 
the man: ‘a like o’ fifty feet or so.’ 

“‘ Well, three days later we was to home 
and aout o’ commission. We'd never 
heard o’ no big tides, and I reckon this 
is the first time the tellin’ o’ thet ‘ere 
master parch has been let aout. Dret- 
ful green!—dretful!” And Captain 
Sam leaned over the binnacle, grew a 
deeper: red, and laughed spasmodically, 
gradually regaining his former equilib- 
rium. 

“ And the sword-fish ?” we asked. 

“Oh, yes, the so’d-fish. Well, we 
found it alongside, left by the tide: 
that’s what the hogs was after.” 

During this recital we had been gain- 
ing on the keg, and now, at a word from 
the skipper, the dory that was bounding 
along astern was hauled alongside, the 
painter tossed in, and the entire port 
watch, numbering two souls, and the 
writer as volunteer, literally tumbled 
in, and were soon moving toward the 
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jumping buoy, that was now almost 
stationary. 

“Yaou clap on to the keg, mister,” 
said John, the veritable Hanson of the 
great parch, “and we'll lay you along- 
side.” 

A few sturdy strokes, and the dory 
swung by and was secured; oars were 


jerked in, and not a moment. too soon | 


was the line slipped into a crotch in 
the bow, for the gamey fish, feeling the 


line tauten, leaped into activity, jerking | 
the volunteer ignominiously among the | ; 


bailers. 
The word “ stern all’ was not needed ; 


we were all there, and, with bow half. 


under, were headed out, taking every- 
thing as it came. A fair sea was run- 
ning, and soon our small craft started 
an opposition wave, that, curling several 
feet ahead, seemed leading us to victory 
or a capsize. 

‘She won’t heft many o’ them,” said 
John, as a big wave came sloshing in 
upon us. ‘“ We'll have to get in that 
slack.”” And, seizing the line, he passed 
it aft. The struggle, three to one, com- 
menced.' To gain a fathom of line was 
hard work, the fish now using desperate 
efforts, making long surges to the right 
and left, or cleaving the waves its entire 
length, in vain endeavors for freedom. 
In twenty minutes we were in sight of 
the monster, and, with a shout, all hands 
laid on, and the game was alongside. 

“ Pass the line astern!” yelled John, 
and in the struggle down we went with 
a crash, quickly climbing to windward 
to avert the catastrophe threatened by 
the line fouling in a row-tock. For 
a moment we were upon a dizzy height 
on the upper rail; then the line slack- 
ened and cleared; and with a rush was 
passed to the scull-hole in the stern. 

“Lay on naow, hard!” shouted some 
one, and lay on we did, knee-deep in the 
water shipped during the flurry. One | 
good pull all together, and the line was 
‘chock up,” and the fish fast agtern. 
The volunteer venturing to prospect the 
field, the ugly sword came flying over 
the dory, creating a “ down-bridge” 
movement. The sinewy form bent in 
great curves, straightening out with ex- 
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treme rapidity, making slashing blows 
against the boat, while the sharp tail 
quivered and glanced, cutting the water 
like a knife. 

To the disinterested observer it would 
have been sublime. The volunteer, being 
in the front row, was moved from not 
altogether humanitarian’ feelings to cut 
the rope; but this now proved. unneces- 
‘sary: the game was up. The gallant 
swordsman. was weakening ; the slashes, 
rushes, and bounds became less frequent, 
and finally, as the sharp sword came 





against the gunwale, John Hanson 
caught it with a round turn and securely 
lashed it high out of water: the gamey 
fish was hors de combat. 

“It’s kind of a question in my mind,” 
shouted Captain Sam, as the Thumbscrew 
rounded to, “ whether you caught the 
fish or he caught. you.” 

The painter was thrown aboard, and 
a running bow-line passed around the 
fish’s tail, and as the dory dropped astern 
the Xiphias gladius was hoisted aboard, 
the schooner filling away to bide the 
call of the fresh man who now went 
aloft. The fish proved to be nearly 
eleven feet long, with a perfect sword 
three and a half feet in length and so 
impregnable that it had received no 
damage from the heavy blows against 
the dory. Every feature betokened 
speed and activity; the whole appear- 
ance was rakish, that of the privateer; 
the dorsal was tall and. graceful, the tail 
keeled, the lower jaw sharp, and the 
back a rich, bluish black grading off to 
a clear silvery white below. 

“He’s good fur eight dollars,” re- 
marked Captain Sam, as we went aft 
after relieving the monster of séveral 
parasites—penella, filean, etc.—that in- 
| fested him. 

a Ye see,” he continued, “they're a 
kind o’ mackerel,—belong to the same 
family, —and there's always a big de- 

| mand fur ’em. Strike a ship? Well, I 
| Should say so. I shipped several years 
ago on the Maria Jane from Gloucester, 
and, while a-mackerel-fishin’, we was 
struck by a so’d-fish. The first thing 
we knowed, the wheel wouldn’t work, 
and, on lookin’ over, there was a sword 
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a-stickin’ in between the rudder and the 
post, broken off short, and it took usa 
couple of hours to get it aout. I reckon 


it kills em in the long run. It’s acom- | 


mon thing fur us to strike ’em without 


any swords. Sometimes they break ’em 


| in whales, or against vessels; and I’ve 
hauled ’em in when their heads was all 


mud, showin’ how they’d rushed ag’in 
the bottom and perhaps broken it off 
in that way. But when 
the sword’s gone they're 
always poor: so it makes 
me think they don’t feed 
without it. The habit’s 
so strong in ’em to strike 
a fish that they think 
they must do it. Why, 
I’ve tossed a dead porgy 
to one and seen him 
knock it up and daown, 
jist like a game o’ bat and 
ball, afore he’d touch it, 
and then kind o’ slide 


THROWING THE HARPOON. 


under and come up and take it. I’ve 
caught ’em on a hook and line, and in 
a herrin’-net,—and bought a new net, 
tew, with the very money I got fur 
‘em; obliged ter do it. But there’s one 
curious thing: ye can’t find a so’d-fisher- 
man on the coast of Maine thet, win- 
ter or summer, ever see a young one, 





or one less than seventy-five pound. 
There’s a good many folks disbelieve 
they hev young; but I’ve heard tell 
haow they breed on the other side of 
the water.” 

The captain’s idea was the right. one; 
and, on careful inquiry, the writer could 
not find a fisherman on the coast. that 
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had ever seen a young sword-fish. They 
belong to one of a number, including 
the tunny, that cross the Atlantic, de- 
positing their eggs, for some unknown 
reason, on European shores. In the 
Mediterranean Sea, the females approach 
the shore in the latter part of spring or 
the first of summer. The white com- 
pact flesh of the young fish is held in 
great esteem, that of the adult resem- 
bling the tunny, and preferred to the 
sturgeon or halibut, which it somewhat 
resembles in flavor. 

The young sword-fish differ greatly in 
appearance from the adult. The young 
of the genus Histiophorus, when about 
nine millimetres long, have jaws of 
‘equal length, armed with sharp teeth ; 
the supra-orbital margin is ciliated ; the 
parietal and preeoperculum are prolonged 
into long spines; the dorsal and anal 
fins are a low fringe; and the ventrals 
make their appearance as a pair of short 
buds. When fourteen millimetres long, 
the young fish has still the same arma- 
ture on the head, but the dorsal fin has 
become much higher, and the ventral 


filaments have grown to a great length. 
At a third stage, when the fish has at- 
tained toa length of sixty millimetres, 
the upper jaw is considerably prolonged 
beyond the lower, losing its teeth; the 
spines of the head are shortened, and 
the fins assume nearly the shape which 


they retain in mature individuals. 
Young sword-fishes without ventral fins 
(Xiphias) undergo similar changes; and, 
besides, their skin is covered with small 
rough excrescences longitudinally ar- 
ranged, which continue to be visible 
after the young fish has in other re- 
spects assumed the mature form. 

The sword-fish industry on the Maine 
coast and south of Cape Cod is an im- 
portant one, employing a large number 
of men and boats. The pursuit is one 
of the most ancient on record. Strabo 
mentions it as having been followed in 
the days of Ulysses. Pliny associates 
the fish with several others as “suit- 
able to use as salted fish,” and Rondelet 
describes it under the name “ Poisson 
nommé Empereur.” In the Greek it 
was Yiphias; in the Latin, Gladius ; 
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the Italians call it Pesce spada; while 
in France it is known as Héron du mer, 
and Poisson empereur. 

In the Straits of Messina the fishery 
is of great importance, numbers of men 
from Messina and Reggio being em- 
ployed. The boats at night are lighted 
with huge flambeaux, which are sup- 
posed to attract the fish, while a man 
stationed aloft upon a single mast an- 
nounces the approach of the game. The 
Sicilian fishermen, as well as those of 
Reggio, chant a peculiar jargon during 
the chase, supposed to be a sentence in 
Greek, to charm the fish within reach of 
their harpoons, the common belief being 
that if the fish hears a word of Italian 
he will dart to the bottom. Kircher 
took down the words, and found that 
they were more like Hebrew; and he 
suggests that they are a remnant of the 
ancient Phoenician tongue. 

There are three genera well known: 
the common Xiphias, a species of which 
is found in South American waters 
twenty-five feet long, the bill- or bay- 
onet-fish (Tetrapturus), and the great 
sail- or sailor-fish (Aistiophorus) of the 
Mediterranean and Indian Ocean. The 
last attains a length of twenty-five or 
thirty feet, the enormous dorsal fin being - 
ten feet in height, and presenting a 
strange appearance, rushing along out 
of water and scintillating with blue and 
golden tints. : 

Many interesting cases illustrating th 
pugnacity of these swordsmen have 
been recorded. Sir Joseph Banks cites 
an instance where the entire sword was 
driven into the solid wood of a ship; 
and in another case, in which the sword 
had penetrated the copper sheathing and 
three and a half inches of solid oak, 
competent judges estimated that to drive 
a pointed. bolt of iron of the same size 
and form to the same depth would re- 
quire nine or ten blows of a ‘hammer 
weighing thirty pounds. 

Professor G. Brown Goode, Curator 
of the National Museum, in his material 
for the history of the sword-fishes, enu- 
merates various instances showing that, 
far from being unusual, these attacks 
of sword-fish are of yearly occurrence. 
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One of the earliest recorded cases is 
found in vol. i. of Purchas’s Pilgrims: 

“1615. Off the coast of Sierra Leone: 

“The fift of October we were vnder 
foure degrees seuen and twentie minutes, 
the same day about noone, there was 
such a noyse in the Bough of our Shippe, 
that the master, being behind in the 
Gallerie, thought that one of the men 
had fallen out of the Foreship, gr from 
the Boe-sprit into the Sea; but as hee 
looked out over the side of the Ship, hee 
saw the Sea all red, as if great store of 
bloud had been powred into it, whereat 
hee wondred, knowing not what it 
meant, but afterward hee found that 
a great Fish or a Sea monster having a 
horne had therewith stricken against 
the Ship with most great strength. For 
when we were in Porto Desire where we 
set the Ship on the Strand to make it 
clean, about seven foot under water, 
before in the Ship, we found a Horne 
sticking in the Ship, much like for 
thicknesse and fashion to a common 
Elephant’s tooth, not hollow, but full, 
very strong hard Bone, which - had 
entered into three Plankes of the Ship, 
that is two thicke Plankes of greene 
and one of Oken wood, and so into a 
Rib, where it turned upward, to our 
great good fortune, for if it had entered 
between the Ribbes it would happily 
have made a greater Hole, and have 
brought both Ship and men in danger to 
be lost. It strucke at least half a foote 
deep into the Ship and about half a 
foote without, where with great force it 
was broken off, by reason whereof the 
great monster bled so much.” 

Mortimer, writing in the eighteenth 
century, says,— 

“Mr. Bankley shewed me the horn 
of a fish that had penetrated above 
eight inches into the timber of a ship, 
and gave me the following relation of 
it: ‘His Majesty’s Ship Leopard, hav- 
ing been at the West Indies and on the 
coast of Guiney, was ordered by war- 
rant from the Honorable Navy-Board, 
dated August 18, 1725, to be cleaned 
and refitted at Portsmouth for Channel 
service. Pursuant thereto, she was put 
into the great stone dock, and, in strip- 
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ping off her sheathing, the shipwrights 
found something that was uncommon in 
her bottom, about eight feet from her 
keel, just before the fore-mast, which 
they searching into, found the bone or 
part of the horn of a fish of the figure 
here described; the outside rough, not 
unlike seal-skin, and the end where it 
was broken off showed itself like coarse 
ivory. The fish is supposed to have 
followed the ship when under sail, be- 
cause the sharp end of the horn pointed 
toward the bow. It penetrated with 
that swiftness or strength that it went 
through the sheathing, one inch thick, 
the plank, three inches thick, and into ~ 
the timber four and a half inches.’ ” 

In 1787 a fishing-vessel, the Balan- 
dia, was sunk by a sword-fish ; and near 
home, in 1871, the little yacht Red Hot, 
of New Bedford, used by Professor Baird 


‘in the Fish Commission, was sent to the 


bottom in the same way. 

In the London Daily News of De- 
cember 11, 1868, the following state- 
ment occurs: - 

“ Last Wednesday the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas—rather a strange place, by 
the bye, for inquiring into the natural 
history of fishes—was engaged for sev- 
eral hours in trying to determine under 
what circumstances a sword-fish might 
be able to escape scot-free after thrust- 
ing his snout into the side of a ship. 
The gallant ship Dreadnought, thor- 
oughly repaired, and class A 1 at 
Lloyds’, had been insured for three 
thousand pounds against all the risks 
of the seas. She sailed on March ‘10, 
1864, from Colombo, for London. 
Three days later, the crew, while fishing, 
hooked a sword-fish. -Xiphias, however, 
broke the line, and a few moments after- 
ward leaped half out of the water, with 
the object, it should seem, of taking a 
look at his persecutor, the Dreadnought. 
Probably he satisfied himself that the 
enemy was some abnormally large ceta- 
cean, which it was his natural duty to 
attack forthwith. Be this as it may, 
the attack was made, and at four o'clock 
the next morning the captain was awak- 
ened with the unwelcome intelligence 
that the ship had sprung a leak. She 
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was taken back to Colombo, and thence 
to Cochin, where she was hove down. 
Near the keel was found a round hole, 
an inch in diameter, running completely 
through the copper sheathing and plank- 
ing. 

“i As attacks by sword-fish are included 
among sea-risks, the insurance company 
‘ was willing to pay the damages claimed 
by the owners of the ship if only it 
could be proved that the hole had really 
been made by a sword-fish. No in- 
stance had ever been recorded in which 
a sword-fish had been able to withdraw 
his sword after attacking a ship. A 
defence was founded on the possibility 
that the hole had been made in some 
other way. Professor Owen and Mr. 
Frank Buckland gave their evidence, 
but neither of them could state posi- 
tively whether a sword-fish which had 


passed its beak through three inches of | 


stout planking could withdraw without 
the loss of its sword. Mr. Buckland 
said that fish have no power of ‘backing,’ 
and expressed his belief that he could 
hold a sword-fish by the beak ; but then 
he admitted that the fish had consider- 


able lateral power, and might so ‘ wrig- 


gle its sword out of a hole.’ And so 
the insurance company will have to pay 
nearly six hundred pounds because an 
ill-tempered fish objected to be hooked 
and took its revenge by running full 
tilt against copper sheathing and oak 
planking.” 

In 1875 the Gloucester schooner Wy- 
oming was similarly struck, so that the 
men had to take to the pumps to keep her 
free ; and a like experience was that of 
the English brigantine Fortunate. Her 
captain reported that while on his passage 
from the Rio Grande, when in lat. 20° 
12’ north and long. 47° 9’ west, his 
ship was struck by a large fish, which 
madé the vessel shake very much. 
Thinking it had been merely struck by 
the tail of some sea-monster, he took no 
further notice of the matter; but, after 
discharging cargo at Runcorn and coming 
into the Canada half-tide dock, he found 
one of the plank endsin thestern split, and 
on closer examination he discovered that 
a sword-fish had driven his sword com- 
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pletely through the plank, four inches in 
thickness, sending the point of the sword 
nearly eight inches farther. The fish, 
in its struggle, broke the sword off level 
with the outside of the vessel, losing 
nearly a foot of the weapon. There can 
be no doubt that this somewhat sin- 
gular occurrence took place when the 
vessel was struck as Captain Harwood 
describes. 

The experience of Captain William 
Taylor, of Mystic, with one of these 
monsters is to be remembered. He 
started from that place, October 3, 1832, 
on a fishing voyage to Key West, in 
company with the smack Morning Star. 
On the 12th they were off Cape Hat- 
teras, the wind blowing heavily from the 
northeast, and the smack under double- 
reefed sails. At ten o'clock in the 
evening they were struck by a “‘ woho,” 
which shocked the vessel all over. The 
smack was leaking badly, and they made 
a signal to the Morning Star to keep 
close by them. The next morning they 
found the leak, and both smacks kept 
off to Charleston. On arrival they took 
out the ballast, hove her out, and found 
that the sword had gone through the 
planking, timber, and ceiling. The 
plank was two inches thick, the timber 
five inches, and the ceiling one and a 
half inches white oak. The sword pro- 
jected two inches through the ceiling, 
on the inside of the “after-run.” It 
struck close by a butt on the outside, 
which caused the leak. They took out 
and replaced a piece of the plank, and 
proceeded on their voyage.* 

The secret of these attacks upon ves- 


| sels may perhaps be explained by the fact 


that the ship is mistaken for a whale, 
to which the Xiphias seems to have a 
morbid antipathy. One of the common 
traditions of the toiler of the sea is that 
of terrific combats between sword-fish, 
thrashers, and whales. Spenser, in his 
“ Visions of the World’s Vanitie,” thus 
refers to the occurrence : 


* In the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, the museum of Charleston College, 
and the rooms of the Boston Natural History 
Society, can be seen specimens of ship-timbers 
pierced by sword-fish. 
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Toward the sea turning my troubled eye, 
I saw the fish (if fish I may it cleepe) 
That makes the sea before his face to flye, 
And with his flaggie finnes doth seeme to 
sweepe 
The fomie waves out of the dreadful deep, 
The huge Leviathan, Dame Nature’s wonder, 
Making his sport, that manie makes to weep ; 
A sword-fish small him from the rest did sun- 
der, * 

That, in his throat him softly pricking under, 
His wide abysse him forced forth to spewe, 
That all the sea did roar like heaven’s thunder, 

And all the waves were stained with filthie 
hewe. 
Hereby I learned have not to despise 
Whatever thing seems small in common eyes. 


On a long reach to the eastward, yet | 


DEATHLESS SONG. 


| within hearing of the groaning buoy off 
| Boon Island, we captured another sword- 

fish, weighing two hundred and fifty 
| pounds, and in the course of the day 
| five fine specimens were added to the 
| number, deciding our skipper to find a 
| market ; and, after a consultation with 


a tossed penny seemed to shape the 
' course, the sheets were slackened off, 
and wing and wing the sword-fisherman 
| bore away, by the Isles of Shoals, for 
| Gloucester. 

C. F. Honper. 


DEATHLESS SONG. 


yn have praise for the songs I sing ; 
You listen with happy ear, , 
And you lean your heart to hear, 
As the melodies rise and ring, 
And tremble and swell and surge 
To emotion’s uttermost verge. 


I say the songs are not mine: , 
They are parts of the mighty whole 
That flows from the over-soul, 

And I give them a name and sign, 
And haply your heart is stirred 
By-the music I first have heard. 


If the songs that I sing for you 
Are helpful, or strong, or true, 
"Tis because in some moment’s grace 
Mine ear has been tuned aright, 
And I catch, with divine delight, 
Some strain, pure, high, and strong, 
Of the perfect eternal song 
That fills all time and space,— 
Some strain from the farthest skies, 
Some chord from the nearest shore, 
Of the song that ever has been, and is, 
And shall be for evermore. 


CarLotTra PErry. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE CASTLE, 


— Countess Emilia had already ob- 
tained permission of the duchess to 
goout. The afternoon lessons of the little 
Donna Clotilda were over, and the child 
was driving out with her father. It was 
a relief for the governess, who had but 
little liberty to follow her own ways. 

‘“‘T want to go up to the castle, to see 
Chiara and learn what is going on,” she 
had said. 

It would have been thought strange 
if she had not given an account of her- 
self. 

Chiara had been her maid at the time 
of Aurora’s birth, and was now the wife 
of the duke’s administrator. They lived 
in Glenlyon’s apartment. 

The way to the castle led through 
the flower-garden and up a rugged path 
among the rocks that partly separated 
the palace grounds from the town. She 
ran lightly up the zigzag, turning now 
and then to look about her and draw 
in a full breath of the pure, sweet air. 
Pleasure gave a color to her face, making 
her almost: beautiful. She ‘vas like a 
bird escaped from a cage. Ske very 
seldom went out alone. When not with 
her pupil, she accompanied. the duchess. 
Though there were hours in which she 
might consider herself free, it was little 
in accordance with their ideas of: pro- 
priety that she, still a young woman, 
should go out alone. Even ‘while ad- 
mired for that poetry which’ celebrated 
nature, sentiment, and religion, by an 
inconsistency but too common, she was 
tacitly forbidden the opportunity to study 
nature; sentiment, except in verse, would 
have been held to be out of place in 
her; and to have abandoned herself to 
religious contemplation in any of those 
grand old churches which are so well cal- 
culated by their architecture and adorn- 
ments to lift the mind above earthly 
things would, she well knew, have drawn 
evil tongues upon her. 





Passing through a narrow street of 
the town, she turned to the right, where 
a crumbling stone gateway led to a 
narrow passage with a high stone wall 
at either side. This passage, called the 
Gola, was but a rod in length, and led to 
the rock on which the castle was built, 
and was its only connection with the 
town. In ancient times there had been 
a heavy sliding gate at either end. The 
slides were still visible and perfect in 
the live stone; but the gates had long 
since disappeared, and the walls were 
so broken that one could look over in 
several places to the dark ravines below. 
One passed from the Gola into a court- 
yard paved with small square stones. 
Here and there among them showed a 
smooth space where the ledge pushed 
through. The castle foundations had 
been fitted into angles and peaks of the 
crag, teeth of stone held by the iron 
mortar of pozzolana shutting down with 
an adamantine clasp into teeth of splin- 
tered rock. Nota point had been broken 
away in building. The cellars had been 
made in natural fissures of the rock, and 
were an irregular labyrinth of chambers 
with flinty walls and dry, gravelly floors. 
The castle had surrounded three sides of 
the court, but the wings were quite in 
ruins, and there remained only the west- 
ern front, wherein the father of Glenlyon 
had rebuilt his apartment. 

When the Countess Emilia reached 
the court, the wide central door of the 
castle was standing open into a vast, 
dim hall. Over. the door was a beauti- 
ful arched window with a stone balcony. 
Two dark-blue vases set in iron rings 
fixed in the stone outside the balcony 
were overflowing with pinks that grew 
there the year round. Other windows 
to right and left showed that the rooms 
were habitable. But the principal rooms 
were at the opposite side, looking west- 
ward. 

There was no person in sight. The 
countess went softly up the steps, smiling 
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at the thought that she was going to 
give a pleasant surprise. The hall was 
vacant, but a door stood open into a kit- 
chen almost as large; and from thence 
came signs of life. A woman’s voice 
was heard giving orders to a servant : 

“Get, those thrushes ‘ready for the 
spit, and then go out to the piazza for 
five soldi worth of anchovies. And bring 
me a soldo of chiccory for salad.” 

The countess stepped lightly to the 
kitchen door, and saw a stout, fresh- 
faced woman standing before a trough 
of flour, in which she was setting the 
yeast for the next day’s bread-baking. 
She beat the yeast into the centre, drew 
the flour over it, smoothed the white 
mound with a practised hand, and made 
a cross with her finger in the top of it. 
Then she set the trough in the great 
flour-bin against the wall, and, turning, 
saw her visitor stand smiling in the 
door. 

“Qh! Stgnora mia carissima /”’ she 
cried, and ran all floury to pour out her 
welcome, her arms held backward. “I 
cannot touch you, Signora Contessa: I 
am all flour. I should like to kiss your 
hand, but you will have to hold it to 
me. 

The lady smilingly touched the 
woman’s lips with her slender fingers. 

Then Chiara, with many excuses, 
washed her hands, snatched off her 
soiled apron and tied on a clean one, 
and invited her visitor to the salone. 

They went up-stairs to a very stately, 
if very shabby, drawing-room, with win- 
dows commanding a magnificent view 
over the Campagna and mountains to 
the distant sea. 

“ How beautiful it is here!” the lady 
exclaimed, looking out. “I have been 
so long shut up in the city that I feel 
like one out of prison. This view is 
much finer than that from the palace.” 

“ Altro, contessa mia! But to think 
that we have got to leave it for that 
brigandaccio of a Scotchman! Who 
knows what sends him here after so 
many years?” 

“Qh, Chiara! that is hardly fair,” 
her visitor said. ‘This gentleman has 
paid the rent of the house a long time 





without living in it, and you have lived 
in it a long time without paying. Be- 
sides, you know, it was his father who 
made it habitable.” 

Chiara shrugged her shoulders and 
lifted her eyebrows with an expression 
which still protested. ‘It is hard to go, 
for all that,” she said. “ And to lose 
the vigna too.” She nodded her head 
up and down. “The duchess will be 
very sorry to lose that little vigna. She 
keeps the wine of it for her own partic- 
ular friends. Just you wait a moment, 
contessa mia!” and she rose with 
smiling significance. 

“ Nothing for me, Chiara, - positively 
nothing !” cried the visitor, who under- 
stood the movement, but also under- 
stood that to leave a house in that town 
without eating and drinking in it would 
be held as a sin against all the rules of 
hospitality and courtesy. 

Her refusal was taken as‘a part of the 
programme. Everybody refuses at least 
once, some refuse ten times; but they 
always end by eating and drinking. 
The woman went smiling out of the 
room, and presently returned with a tray, 
on which were set a plate of those omni- 
present ring-cakes called ciambelli, and 
a small flask. 

“Qh, Opiara!” sighed the lady. — 

“Of .course you must have some- 
thing after climbing those rocks,” Chiara 
said; and there was an air of self-con- 
gratulation about her, as of one who 
is going to cover herself with glory. 
“You know,” she went on, twisting up 
a bunch of flax in her fingers, “that, of 
course, we give all the wine of the 
Scotch vigna to the duke. Sometimes 
he sees.to the making of it himself, and 
the grapes are always dried in the sun a 
few days, and picked from the stems 
before they are pressed. It’s a good 
deal of work; but—” a smiling up-and 
down-nod of the head, with the lips 
pressed close, and the eyes opened as if 
contemplating a wonder, showed that 
the result justified the labor. “ It isn’t 
any more than fair, you know,” she 
went on deprecatingly, “that we should 
keep a little sample for ourselves. This 
is positively the only flask we have.” 
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The countess was too much accus- 
tomed to these universal small robberies, 


and to the universal excusing and con-. 


doning of them, to feel herself very 
guilty in drinking the duchess’s own wine 
in her servants’ house. She did not 
know any one who would have hesitated. 

“Tt is the only flask we have,” re- 
peated Chiara, lying with the utmost 
sincerity and a comfortable consciousness 
of a long row of similar flasks in the 
cellar. ‘I want you to see what the 
duchess is losing.” She pushed the 
bunch of flax gently into the neck of 
the flask till it touched and absorbed the 
thin layer of olive oil that protected 
the wine from the air. ‘Tossing this 
out of the window, she carefully cleaned 
the neck of the flask, then tipped it 
over one of the glasses with the air of 
performing an important ceremony. 

“There!” she said, as the golden 
drops fell like liquid sunshine, and an 
odor as of flowers diffused itself around. 
“The duchess gives that after the fish, 
instead of—of—cosa—” 

‘Chateau Yquem,” supplied the lady. 
“Tt is delicious!” she added, delicately 
sipping the wine. “But I really do not 
care for fine wines.’ The Castelli Ro- 
mani are as good as I wish for.” 

Chiara glanced about for a stopper, 
and, seeing none, pressed a large red- 
ripe cherry into the flask,—pressed it 

so hard that a bright crimson drop fell 
from it and lay undissolved on the sur- 
face of the vin santo. 

‘Giovanni has got a house for us to 
go into,’ she said, returning to her 
grievances. ‘But it is in the middle 
of the town, and I am afraid that the 
children will suffer, they are used to so 
much light and air.” 

“But I have an idea for you, and I 
have come on purpose to tell you,” 
countess said. “I have been troubled 
by the thought of your going into the 
town. How would you like to live in 
the apartment I had in my brother's 
house when you were with me? The 
family there are going to Rome, and I 
have written my brother to retain it for 
you if you should want it. It will 
cost you no more than one in the town. 


the | 
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I hope that Giovanni has not actually 
promised ?” 

Chiara was delighted. She had been 
thinking as much of the mortification 
as of the inconvenience of a removal,— 
quite aware that to go from a castle to 
a dingy house in a narrow street was a 
descent in the social scale, and that the 
haughty wives of certain bakers, shoe- 
makers, grocers, and fruit-venders would 
rejoice at her fall. As for that aristo- 
cratic and exclusive lady, the apothe- 
cary’s wife, who sometimes came up to 
the castle with a handkerchief on her 
head, she could never hope to be visited 
by her in the plebeian Via Lunga. But 
to occupy a house a little apart from the 
herd, and, above all, the very apartment 
where her dear Contessa had lived, and 
where the Contessina Aurora was born, 
that was quite another thing. It was, 
in fact, far more honorable than to live 
in an apartment belonging to a wild 
Scotchman who was undoubtedly a brig- 
and of a Protestant. Chiara was pious, 
and wished to have nothing to do with 
any one but Christians. 

All this she thought while pouring 
out her thanks. 

And then her visitor asked to see the 
house. “It is so long since I have seen 
the rooms,” she said; “and I never saw 
them all.” 

It was a fine apartment, though in- 
credibly dingy. A large chamber cor- 
responding with the salone, and intended 
for a dining-room, looked out through 
the arched window and balcony toward 
the Gola, the two occupying the width 
of the building. Southward from these 
were four smaller rooms, and northward, 
across the hall-like landing of the stairs, 
were two large chambers, ordered to be 
kept closed by their owner. 

“ You see, I have not even opened 
“these rooms,” Chiara said, producing the 
keys. “ He did not even allow us to 
take care of them, but had some /ores- 
tiere come here from time to time to see 
to them. I haven’t an idea what there 
is inside.” 

“Qh, there’s no harm in my seeing 
them,” the lady said, not believing a 
word ‘of what was told her. “He 
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merely wished some of the old things 
to be taken care of; and it was quite 
natural. There was no secret shut 
up. 

he fact, when the door was opened, 
with great affectation of the lock being 
difficult to turn, there were but too 
evident signs of a hasty removal. A 
few corn-husks had fallen from a mat- 
tress, and a worn little shoe forgotten 
under a table had certainly not remained 
there from the time when Glenlyon was 
a child, more than seventy years before. 
The faded brocade and leather chairs 
and old carved tables and cabinets were 
scarcely so dusty as they should have 
become in the course of a year or two of 
undisturbed possession. The truth was 
that this had been the summer sleeping- 
room of Chiara and her husband and 
their youngest child, the more fragile 
part of the furniture having been placed 
in the inner room, and hastily brought 
out again when notice was received that 
a friend of the long-absent owner might 
be expected almost any day to come and 
put the place in order. 

The two women walked about, went 
up to the terrace, and out to the western 
front of the house, where there was a 
narrow walk with a parapet. This walk 
had in ancient times been only a rock ; 


but the kind years had little by little | 


added a soil, and those airy farmers, the 
birds and the winds, had brought seeds 
there, and it was now a mat of grass 
and wild-flowers. 

“And now, Chiara,” the countess 
said, with an air of decision, ‘‘ I am not 
going to take up any more of your time. 
Giovanni will soon come home for his 
supper, and I know that you will allow 
no one but yourself to see to the roast- 
ing of those tordi. I have a fancy for 
going down to the terrace vigna by my- 
self, and afterward I may go up to the 
flower-terrace again. You may leave 
me quite alone, and I will take care 
of myself. I will say good-by to you 
now.” 

Chiara remembered what she con- 
sidered the lady’s eccentricities of old, 
and algo that a poetess is an unaccount- 
able being; and she therefore allowed 
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her visitor to go away alone, after a 
thousand compliments. Nevertheless, 
as one never knows what any one will 
do, she slipped up-stairs from time to 
time and peeped out from behind a 
curtain, and not only watched the 
countess, but swept with keen eyes all 
the scene about. There might be a 
lover in the case; and even if he could 
not climb the wild rocks and meet his 
lady in the vigna, he still might stand 
at a distance and exchange signs with 
her. Dearly as she loved her former 
mistress and present benefactress, if Chi- 
ara had not been able to see her every 
movement and assure herself that no 
one had met the lady, she would have 
imagined at once an intrigue of some 
sort and whispered it to her husband 
when _ he came in. 

Meantime, the countess went down 
one of those narrow stairs cut in the 
rock to a narrow terrace. Heré were a 
few rows only of grapes, heavy with 
their green clusters. At the northern 
end, in a sheltered corner of the rock, 
stood a pomegranate-tree red with blos- 
soms. There were pomegranate-trees 
everywhere in Sassovivo. A second 
stair led to a lower and wider terrace ; 
and here against the sheltered rock were 
tall lemon-trees full of blossoms and 
spread out like vines. It was warmer 
here, and the grapes were beginning to 
take on a tinge of yellow. Still a third 
stair, and still a wider terrace, where, 
behind the long rows of vines that 
pressed on the supporting canes till they 
bent, a peach- and a cherry-tree had 
taken root, and all the rock was lined 
with roses. And then there was a 
fourth stair leading to the last terrace. 
Every pains had been taken with this, 
for here were. large black grapes not 
easy to procure, and yielding a juice 
colored like a carbuncle. A fig-tree and 
fringe of pomegranates hung about the 
rock, pomegranates started out to right 
and left in other gardens, and the duke’s 
olive-trees flowed like a dull green sea 
below. A breeze came along from the 
west, and the murky green turned all 


a sudden silver; and with the sunset 


shining over the trees, the silver waves 
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caught here and there tinges of rose- 
color. 

The Countess Emilia wandered about, 
full of delight, pausing to admire a 
broad leaf, a bunch of grapes, or a ten- 
dril which had clasped the yellow cane 
in lucent green ring after ring; or to 
catch the rose-light on the rocks, or see 
how hill after hill of the Campagna came 
out distinctly as the silvery mist thick- 
ened behind it, and how the same mist 
filtered into a great mountain-mass that 
had seemed to have but one shape, di- 
viding it into many mountains with round 
or pointed summits. The silent air was 
sweet with delicate vine-odors; the Cam- 
pagna beyond the olives had every tint 
of green seen through a rosy haze. 
Only one cloud tinging the wide, bright 
scene hung in the transparent sky; and 
there was silence. 

The countess stood beneath the fig- 
tree and leoked up at its large green 
fruit, and reached her slender hand to 
pinch them softly and find one fully 
ripe. One a little yellowed showed an 
amber drop at the point. She pulled it 
from under its large five-fingered leaf, 
pulled it open with a pinch at either 
side, and sucked out the honeyed pulp. 
The very rind, tender and flaky, was 
like honey. She leaned over the rough 
parapet, and saw a flock of goats coming 
down from the town by one of the nar- 
row rocky ways. They set their mincing 
steps like ladies; they broke into little 
whirls of turning and skipping; not 
one could walk soberly five minutes, 
but must turn and leap, light as an 
acrobat. Their coming was a laughter 
and a dance, and Pan was surely with 
them. At a fountain on a smooth plot 
of grass below they stopped to drink, 
and, having drunk, climbed here and 
there to stand or lie on bits of broken 
wall or stones, disdaining the smooth 
grasses. The long-horned ram, who had 
maintained more dignity than his play- 
ful harem, chose a rock that one of them 
had taken, and, being snubbed, pushed 
the presuming one off and ran after to 
castigate her. The shepherd flung a 
small stone and hit him on the horn, 
and brought him back subdued. 
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Those shepherds fling their small 
sharp stones, with the force of a shot, 
from their hands only, and so cunningly 
as to strike always the horns of their 
flock. It would: fare ill with the flesh 
their flying missile struck. They area 
strange race,—wicked, witty, and brutish ; 
superstitious, too, beyond their fellows. 
They can tell the time of night by the 
stars, nor err ten minutes in their reck- 
oning. The contadini fear them, and 
think their own rifles a scant protection 
against the shepherds’ pointed stones. 
Their life is hard and miserable. They 
sleep on the wet ground with their little 
movable cabin over them shut down like 
a cover over a plate that has a whole 
fish on it, except that there is no plate. 
With all its cold and damp, they do not 
fear the winter; but when the soft airs 
of February blow they begin to look 
askance, for March to them is a demon. 
In March the serpents wake, and all the 
creeping things come out, and the light- 
ning kills, and the sun sucks poison 
into the blood and turns the brain 
strange. They will not speak the name 
of March. They call it “the month 
next to April.” 

The poetess looked at everything, and 
everything was in tune. Nature gave 
her the key, and her imagination began 
to hum. It flew hither and thither, 
confused and intoxicated by the riches 
from which it must choose. 

Father Segneri’ssympathy had touched 
and inspired her. She knew his charac- 
ter and admired him. There were no 
excuses to make for him, no struggle to 
reverence his office while loathing him- 
self, no shrinking at seeing him at the 
altar, as if one were assisting at a‘ sacri- 
lege. He was clean, he was courageous, 
he was full of soul and gracious of mien. 
He was manly, gentlemanly, and a man 
of God. It was worth while singing to 
please him. And when that first doubt 
and despair of imminent creation was 
past, and the thought was found and 
began to take form, she was secure of 
pleasing. When an Molian nature 
sings, it does not fear nor doubt, for 
— which plays upon it is above it- 
self. 
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CHAPTER X., 
MORNING RED AND MORNING GOLD. 

Ir was October in Sassovivo, and the 
new tenants of Castel Cagliostro were 
hourly expected. _ 

There had been some correspondence 
between the Countess Emilia and Glen- 
lyon, and the result was a very friendly 
understanding, and much contentment 
on the part of the lady. Her offer to 
make the place ready for them had been 
gratefully accepted. Miss Winfield 
would bring an English maid with her; 
but they would want a cook, a house- 
maid, and a man-servant, and the count- 
ess was to make such a selection and 
offer such wages as would be considered 
suitable in that place. As to her 
daughter, Glenlyon and his ward pro- 
fessed themselves obliged instead of 
obliging in having her to live with 
them, and expressed their wish that 
Aurora should look upon them as friends 
and not as employers. Moreover, under- 
standing that she had no home, Glen- 
lyon invited her to take possession of the 
apartment as soon as it should be habita- 
ble, with whatever service and company 
should be necessary, the support of the 
establishment being at his charge. If 
the engagements of the countess would 
allow of her being her daughter’s com- 
panion till he should come, he would be 
very glad. 

Such a prospect was a vision of en- 
chantment to the mother and her daugh- 
ter; and the duchess completed their 
happiness by giving her child’s governess 
a week’s vacation before the arrival of 
the travellers. This week they passed 
‘together at the castle in bright hours 
of busy delight. 

A plan and a description of the 
apartment had been sent to Glenlyon 
and Aurelia, who selected their own bed- 
rooms and assigned Aurora’s to her. A 
man and wife had been found for the 
two principal posts in the ménage, Gian 
as man-servant and Giovanna as cook. 
Gian was a slender, wiry man of an 
enthusiastic servility, who talked and 
gesticulated in a wonderful manner. 
He had the excellent vice of believing 
that all his geese were swans. As a 
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natural consequence, he was inclined to 
believe that other people’s swans were 
geese. His master pro tem. was to him, 
as the duke profanely expressed it, “‘the’ 
fourth person of the Blessed Trinity.” 
The man was slight, dark-hued, and 
bright-faced. His wife was fully twice 
his size, was rosy with many good din- 
ners, and smiling with the anticipation 
of many more. By an admirable recip- 
rocation of empire, the two alternately 
browbeat each other, and were never 
known to be angry at the same time, 
living in the utmost harmony and held 
by all to be a loving and happy couple. 
When Giovanna, flinging aside her in- 
dolent good-nature, put on the virago, 
Gian bowed his head. If she told him 
to hold his tongue, he held it. If she 
ordered him out of the house, he meekly 
went. And when, in his turn, Gian be- 
came possessed of their solitary house- 
hold demon, his wife held her tongue 
if he bade her, or “roared him an it 
were a nightingale,” dodging an occa- 
sional missile, and harboring no malice. 
In short, this excellent pair had dis- 
covered the secret of domestic felicity: 
and of a just and perfect union. 

The housemaid was from the distant 
mountain-town of Monte Fortino, re- 
named by the Italian government Artena, 
with some hope, possibly, of improving 
its morals. A pope had once thought 
seriously of destroying this place on 
account of its sins. That we do not 
hear of his holiness ever having, for the 
same reason, contemplated the destruc- 
tion of any other town belonging to 
him, is abundant proof of the unearthly 
vileness of Artena. The ‘city is built 
upon a small cone-shaped mountain that 
lies close to the northern side of the 
Volscians. For many a bitter winter 
day it does not feel the warming touch 
of a single-sun-ray.. The people shiver 
there amid their frosty stones, while 
far and wide about them the plain lies 
shining in the sunlight. At crystalline 
morning and evening their topmost pin- 
nacle remains a cold, despairing gray, 
while all the neighboring mountain- 
heights are glowing rose and gold, and 
the splendid Sabines across the plain 
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hold sunshine a thing so common that 
they draw up their skirting mists against 
it, choosing a prouder purple, and far- 
off Soracte, herculean and shamefaced, 
weaves his shining web among the 
laughing hills. None of these glories 
are for them. In their damp and chilly 
air their blood grows sour, their hearts 
burn, their brows grow black. Their 
daggers are ready at a word; but even 
the blades do not glitter, and the blood 
they draw is dull. They contend, they 
steal, they murder: violence is their 
pastime. Many a sindaco have they 
assassinated for trying to enforce the 
laws. If the stranger go among them, 
let him be wary. Their fame is evil 
all the country round. 

Between the knife- blade and the fist 
they pray to the Madonna. They lift 
up their poor lacerated hearts, torn by 
the wild-cats of their passions, to a 
shining, compassionate Woman crowned 
with stars and loved of God, who for 
her sake will one day deliver them from 
the torments of poverty and strife, and 
cool the fever in their blood, and smooth 
away the angry furrows from their brows, 
and loosen into smiles the acrid lines 
about their mouths, and make love pos- 
sible. Of Christ they have no concep- 
tion, though they name him, hail the 
Babe at Christmas, and lament the Cru- 
cified on Good Friday. His purity, his 
patience, his divine forbearance, his daz- 
zling holiness, they have nothing to do 
with. ‘To them religion means a loving, 
indulgent Mother, who screens her chil- 
dren even when they do evil. They 
love her, her name is ever on their lips, 
they hide their faces in her lap and in 
her breast and all about her feet, and 
think God will not touch them there. 
They bring her stolen property: “ Do 
not be angry with me, Maria Santissima. 
I will give thee half.” -They are pagans 
who see but the twinkling day-star of 
Christianity and know not its sun. 
Their Madonna is the radiant heiress 
of the gods. She is Juno without the 
pride and jealousy, Venus without the 
caprice or the folly, Minerva without the 
severity. She is the rose of motherly 
love without a thorn. She is not far 
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away in some visionary, inaccessible 
heaven: she is the mother up-stairs, or 
down-stairs, or in the next room, or 
gone to visit a neighbor; and if they 
call she hears them. The brigand, wit 
his wiry black hair sprinkled with blood, 
and the hoary thief, who steals with one 
hand while he blesses himself with the 
other, kneel before her in the misery of 
their inevitable sins, and, being in their 
faith as little children, heavenly mercy yet 
can spare them, remembering the time 
before their ignorance became a monster. 
Let him who shares the counsels of 
the Father of mankind judge these ill- 
fated souls. Crushed underneath a 
wretched heritage of cycles of oppres- 
sion and of ignorance, it well may seem 
they cannot choose but sin. 

After their sunless winter comes a day 
when there is a shining just above their 
heads, and a later day when the topmost 
point of their town flickers at noon like 
a candle-flame ; and so the glory grows, 
till on a certain saint’s day, when they 
walk out in procession, ’tis all a summer 
brightness in the town, and they say that 
they go out to meet the sun. 

From this town, then, came: the girl 
who was to serve in Castel Cagliostro, 
and, though she came from it, she was 
honest, faithful, and pure. She was an 
example of an exceptional revulsion from 
vice, a8 we sometimes see an exceptional 
revulsion from virtue. Her name was 
Mariuccia,—that is, sweet Mary,—and 
they called her Marit. She was some- 
what stunted in growth, and as strong 
as an oak. She had crisp black hair 
curling back from low on the brows and 
temples, brilliant black eyes, short fea- 
tures, dazzling teeth, a bright color, a 
serious look, a brazen voice, and a rare 
but exquisite smile. She always hung 
her head when she smiled, as if ashamed 
At other times she was 
upright and masculine in manner. She 
was not so much reserved as walled up. 
Of her inner life, if she had any, no one 
knew. <A few simple facts and senti- 
ments were all that transpired. Perhaps 
there was no more. 

The countess, accustomed to exercising 
a rigid economy and to a style of living 
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in which a little dinginess is never want- 
ing, made but a timid use of the lib- 
erty given her to spend; but her: taste 
made the place bright and picturesque. 
They could not fail to be pleased, she 
-thought, as she made the circuit of the 
rooms when all was done, and tried to 
imagine the first effect of them-on a 
stranger. There were flowers, but not 
too many, for an Italian always objects 
to their strong odors in the house; but 
branches of laurel, box, and elder and 
wreaths of ivy gave a freshness to the 
rooms. The windows were all open, 
showing the magnificent Campagna, and 
the curtains were “like a powder of 
snow from the eaves.” The servants 
were in their places, and the table laid 
for dinner for three persons,—for the 
countess meant to receive the travellers 
and go away immediately, leaving them 
free from all hospitable cares at the mo- 
ment of their arrival. The duchess had 


sent a dolce from her own kitchen for 
the dinner. 

The Countess Emilia went up to the 
roof-terrace. It lacked yet an hour of the 


time when the train would stop at the sta- 
tion a mile distant, but Gian had already 
gone there to meet them with the only car- 
riage to be hired in thetown. This hour 
would give him a good long gossip with 
the men at the station. He would tell 
of all the wonderful works at the castle, 
celebrate the grandeur and the fabulous 
riches of the strangers, boast of the 
amount of his and his wife’s wages, and 
bea great man till the arrival of a greater 
should extinguish him. 

Meantime, the countess stood looking 
dreamily over the Campagna for that 
feather of white smoke which would ap- 
pear ere long around a distant mountain- 
curve. , It was a superb October day, 
warm, still, and richly colored, and all 
the scene was swathed and softened in 
a thick silvery haze like incense-smoke. 
The vigne, dotted through with many- 
colored groups, the roads threading -the 
plains like veins in marble, the proces- 
sions of figures with baskets on their 
heads bringing in the last of the grapes, 
the yellow shaven wheat-fields, the moun- 
tains, the forests, all lay in-that- softened 
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sunshine like a poet's dream. of the. past. 
It looked: remote and splendid, like ‘a 
romance of chivalry. No medizeval tale 
could be more bright and vague.. The 
hill-topped ¢ities showed only a dark pro- 
file. of tower and wall against the. pale 
and shining background. The sky was 
all a dreamy silver, melting to a wide 
bright sapphire overhead. - 

It was a scene to charm a poet; but 
this poet scarcely saw it. She was think- 
ing anxiously about her daughter, whose 
whole future, she believed, might depend 
on the issue of this new connection. 
They would not be unkind to Aurora,— 
that she did not fear,—but might they 
not be unsympathizing? Might they 
not misunderstand her? She trembled 
for Aurora. If any one looked at her, 
she thought they were her friends. If 
any one smiled, she smiled back. She 
said but little, yet that was not reserve. 
The mother hardly knew what it was. 
The girl’s emotions, springing ever out- 
ward, seemed to curl back upon herself, 
fountain-like, covering her with light 
and expression. Her eyes spoke, her 
whole form was eloquent. There was 
an immensity of life in that soul which 
shone, and so often shone, in silence. 
Sometimes she did not talk even to her 
mother ; but, when she did, the countess 
found that her little reserves and secrets 
were the most innocent and transparent 
possible. They hid themselves as chil- 
dren hide sometimes, when you come 
upon them in quiet nooks, silent and 
swniling, and wonder why they are there, 
and they cannot tell you. It seemed, 
indeed, that in her silence Aurora was 
sometimes wondering at herself, not 
knowing what she was, yet untroubled 
and unafraid. No doubt she was sensi- 
tive. Her brightness clouded as easily 
as the brightness of a polished metal 
when it is breathed upon, and it cleared 
as quickly, too. 

If Aurora were.a poetess, her mother 
thought, there would be recompense. 
She would be sure to suffer, certainly, 
but equally sure to enjoy. Like the 
beautiful young Joseph, Rachel’s son, 
she would be hated for her dreams and 


for the love she won, though she should 


/ 
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never dream their sheaves bowed down. 
to hers, still less that the sun and the 
moon and the seven stars made obeisance 
to her. And of those who praised, the 
greater number would never understand 
that she was a creature ever apart from 
them, with her second sight, her second 
hearing of a music dumb to them, and 
all her golden weights and measures to 
try life by. They would have their pre- 
suming little smiles and criticisms because 
she did not put off her sandals and step 
down among them in their meaner hours, 
her recitation done. 

But, with all this, what a compensa- 
tion would be hers! And what defence! 
She would have no Medusa-headed shield 
to strike her foes to silence ; but there 
was scorn. “The scorn of genius is 
the most boundless and the most arro- 
gant of all scorn.” It is true, as the 
genius who penned the words well 
knows. Aurora could mock the mock- 
ers. 
And there was delight. Hers would 
be the “ Open sesame !” to the garden of 
jewels and to the sympathy of compre- 
hending souls. 

Oh, let the girl but be a poet, her 
nature pulsing on a creative artery that 
had caught its human beating from that 
first divine illimitable motion when the 
infinite Heart, overflowing, awoke from 
its unshared ‘bliss and asked for love in 
place of solitude, and made many haters 
for the sake of fewer lovers, and let 
blasphemers live that it might hear the 
sweet sound of answering defence and 
praise ; let the girl but be a poet of that 
antique line that, flying the false gods 
through dark ways of the centuries, 
bursts upward to the light like Are- 
thusa, catches and holds a rainbow for 
the world to see and touch its airy glory, 
—God’s poet, with a sword beside the 
lyre, not a mere rhymer not worth hating, * 
—and welcome be the cross beneath such 
crown. It was the cross and crown of 
the “sweet Psalmist,” who fought and 
sang, and God “ delighted in him.” 

While she longed there in the silence, a 
song rose up about the house from with- 
out on the cliff-side. It was a grace- 
ful love-song of the people, sung in the 
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people’s way, with the long-drawn ending 
note, and the soft patois, and certain little 
rustic graces translated into art. The 
song told the sorrows of two lovers whose 
parents had torn them apart to wed each 
to a richer spouse. At the first sound 
of it the countess turned with a swift 
smile, looked toward the stair that came 
up to the terrace, and listened, still 
smiling. 

The song grew fainter as the singer 
entered the house, burst clearly from 
open window after window in the rooms 
below, was almost lost in intervening 
walls, then slowly grew articulate up the 
stairs. 

Presently, above the gray stone floor 
appeared the top of a basket of grapes, 
black and white, piled among leaves, 
and paused there with a long, sweet ca- 
dence from the singer. Then a new 
stanza began, and with it appeared the 
rest of the basket and a line of the liv- 
ing caryatid which supported it. There 
was a white brow shadowed by the bas- 
ket-rim and hanging leaves and low- 
pressed hair, and two dark, smooth 
curves of eyebrows, and a pair of starry 


eyes beneath. Those eyes were serious | 


at first, but smiled on meeting the eyes 
that watched them. Then the whole 
face appeared, brilliant and lovely with a 
superb peach-beauty of curve and color, 
with white teeth showing like pearls 
dropped in a rose, and a white throat in 
a foam of creamy laces. The figure that 
followed was a littleabove medium height, 
and scarcely so slender as an English or 
American girl’s would be at nineteen 
years of age; clad in a dress of gold- 
flowered olive-green made without a 
crimp or flounce, with red and yellow 
wall-flowers looping the loose sleeves and 
hanging from the belt, and a bracelet of 
antique gold coins on each round arm. 

Aurora Coronari ! 

She came forward with elastic, meas- 
ured steps, like one “‘ qué Junonis sacra 


ferret.” 


“Qh,” cried her mother suddenly, 
“T will have a tableau vivant of 
temple with girls for caryatids, holding 
up a cornice all of acanthus-leaves and 
twisted vines.” 
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basket from her head, and the sunlight 
made a rush at the rich chestnut hair 
drawn loosely back in coils transfixed 
with a gilt spadone. ‘“ Mamma,” she 
said, “I brought the grapes for you to 
see, they are so fine. I chose the best. 
It is fortunate that the Scotch signor 
comes to-day, for they must all be gath- 
ered. Every soul of them is ripe.” 

Seeing her face so bright, a sensitive 
stranger would have been surprised and 
touched on hearing the voice. It was 
soft and rich and almost tremulous, and 
hovered over a minor chord to which 
it dropped occasionally. She began to 
speak on the tone with which she had 
ceased to sing, and while she spoke lifted 
cluster after cluster of the fruit, some 
with round black globes dusted with 
azure bloom, others oval and_honey- 
colored and musk-scented. She had 
set the basket on the parapet of the ter- 
race, and the western sun shone through 
the edges of the fruit and gilded the 
leaves a little. 

“T think, mamma, that they will be 
pleased with everything,” she said, look- 


ing seriously at her mother for confirma- 


tion. ‘“ There seems to be nothing else 
to do.” 

“T hope that they may be pleased 

with you, my daughter,” said the count- 
ess. 
“Qh, they will,” the girl responded 
easily. “It is impossible to know in 
what way till I see them; but they will 
be pleased.” 

There was no taint of vanity in her 
confidence. It was simply confidence in 
the goodness of those whom she meant 
to try to please. 

“T do not doubt that you will try, 
my dear,” the mother said, and stopped. 
It was bitter to teach distrust to this 
trusting nature. She doubted, indeed, 
if Aurora were capable of learning the 
lesson. “ Sometimes people are not will- 
ing to be pleased,” she went on. “These 
people promise well, and I hope for the 
best. There is little to fear from the 
signor; but I do fear the signorina. It 
is the woman, not the man, who makes 
the house uncomfortable to an inmate.” 
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girl lifted her arms and took the: 
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“T am not at all afraid of that, mam- 
ma. I feel that I shall love her. I 
love her already, and am longing to see 
her. We shall be different, of course ; 
but that may be an advantage. She will 
be fair and cool, like other English girls 
I know. I shall set her on a pedestal, 
like a statue, and kneel before her. I 
am going to love her next to you.” 

The mother smiled. The picture of 
two girls united and loving, sharing the 
same pursuits, sympathizing with and 
confiding in each other, was very pleasant 
to her. But what if Aurora should be 
disappointed? What if her love should 
be chilled and her confidence rejected ? 

“T hope that it may be so, my child,” 
she said. “ But do not expect too much; 
for that would only lead to disappoint- 
ment. You will always find friends; but 
you will also find much thatis not friendly 
or sympathizing. Try to reserve your- 
self a little, and wait for people to prove 
themselves before you trust them.” 

The girl thought a moment over this 
lesson. ‘‘ But, mamma,” she said pres- 
ently, “‘ what if every one should do so? 
Then no one would trust anybody, and 
people would stand cold and waiting and 
suspecting. Perhaps the person might 
be waiting to see if I would prove my- 
self before she would trust me. Wouldn't 
it be better for me torun the risk? Of 
course—” she paused a moment, and 
her face clouded over—“ of course it 
would hurt me to be disappointed ; but 
—” She did not finish the sentence, but 
stood with that shadow and a look of 
trouble in her face. 

The mother’s eyes were tearful. “Oh, 
my dove,” she cried, “I wish I had 
some safe and peaceful ark to hide 
you in where pain should never reach 
you !” 

Aurora turned quickly toward her. 
“ Dear mamma!” she said, and, bending 
forward, took the two sallow cheeks be- 
tween her rosy palms, and kissed the face 
in a cross, from forehead to chin, and on 
one cheek, after the other as she released 
them, kissing and caressing as one would 
a child, or as a stronger would reassure 
a weaker; then smiling, with one hand 
on her mother’s shoulder, ‘“‘ The dove did 
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not find the olive-branch in the ark, but 
out in a ruined world.” 

“Do you know,” she added, standing 
back, and lifting her eyes slightly, with 
the veiled look of one who sees a vision, 
“T can see the future as in a thick mist ? 
There is something glorious in it. I 
seem about to reach a star. Sometimes 
I feel as if I were reaching it. Ido not 
know how to express myself: I cannot 
speak. I am so full of happiness it 
makes my heart ache sometimes. I 
envy the beautiful rocket that can rush 
up into the skies and burst all into col- 
ored stars. I have always dreamed of 
flying. When I was a little child, I 
dreamed it; ‘and the same year after 
year. Some danger always threatened 
me, there were wild beasts that came 
about me, and the air grew dark ; but I 
rose up and floated by in safety. I 
dreamed it a thousand times. At last 
I knew that I was dreaming; but I still 
believed that the flying was real. And 
I thought, ‘I will remember how I do it, 
so as to fly when I wake up.’ But when 
I waked I could not remember. .Then 
the dream came again, like a lesson, for- 
ever the same. It was a silent dream. 
No one was then in sight or sound, and 
my soul rose up, all of it, and not enough 
was left for speaking. At last, after a 
good many years, I remembered; and 
then I never had the dream again. 

“It was so: I pressed my hands to- 
gether as if praying, pressed with all 
my force, and looking upward. And I 
drew in a full, full breath out of some 
upper air, and sent my soul upward ; and 
my body followed. That seems non- 
sense, does it not? Yet if I could tell 
you how I aspired, you would see that 
one might rise in that , way without wings. 
That breath I drew i in, full and strong, 
seemed to fan some inward fire that broke. 
into a flame and burnt off instantly the’ 
cord that holds me to the earth. Qh, 
if I could but know! Mamma, it was 
not a mere idle dream that came to teach 
me and went when I was taught. What 
god is this who gives me his breath to 
rise on? What heavenly spirit draws me 
up so on a kiss?” 

The mother did not speak. She only 
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gazed at her daughter, and waited till this 
breeze of passion passed. 

Aurora sighed, and melted downward, 
—eyes, face, and arms. And then she 
laughed a little, seeing her mother’s seri- 
ous face. “It may be but a dream,” 
she said, her voice still somewhat breath- 
less. ‘Yet it shall not always be all a 
dream. You will see, mamma, that I 
shall fly one day. I remember and try. 
Perhaps I must wait till the wild beasts 
come to devour me. But one day I 
shall fly.” 

She laughed, and stood on tiptoe, and 
pressed her upraised hands together. 

“Keep your dreams to tell to me!” 
the mother exclaimed, in a sort of terror. 
“Fly, yes! fly in the beautiful world 
that is yours; but keep your delights 
hidden from others. They are too sacred 
for common ears. Ah! my bird of 
dawn, the world is cold!” 

Aurora turned and flung her arms 
wide, north and south, to all the bright 
horizon. “I will warm it!” she ex- 
claimed. 

The mother’s heart was thrilled. Could 
anything resist that pure and ardent 
nature? Could any glance turn coldly 
from those tender eyes that shone each 
with its star? Could any one refuse to 
listen to those rosy lips whose every tone 
was music? Alas! she knew the world, 
and she remembered Rachel’s son: “And 
they hated him yet more for his dreams 
and for his words.” Yet warning was 
all in vain. She must let life teach the 
girl its own bitter lesson. 

Auroraturned brightly from embracing 
the world: “Did you hear the song I 
learned this morning from Marit, mam- 
ma? Itislovely. Itis likea song that 
grew itself. There is one stanza more. 
It tells how the two lovers jumped off 
a high precipice into the sea. I have 
changed it to this place, and made them 
jump from the Gola down on to the 
tree-tops. Their souls are out. of their 
bodies before they strike the trees, and 
the olive-branches bear up softly their 
dead bodies.” 

“Sing it to me,” said her mother. 

Aurora sang as a bird sings, with all 
her body. The white throat swelled, the 
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hands were lifted, she moved lightly with 
acadenced step. And then she laughed, 
and took up her basket of grapes again, 
and they went down-stairs together. The 
sorrows of love touched her imagination 
as lightly as the cloud-shadow touches 
the earth it passes over between two sun- 
bursts. 

They went to thedining-room. There 
was no afternoon sun in this room, which 
looked out through an arched window 
and a balcony to the court, the Gola, and 
the town. It might easily be a gloomy 
chamber, except at morning when the sun 
shone in; but they had illuminated it 
with color here and there. The table 
was set on a large square of bright car- 
pet in the centre of the room. The 
large, dark fireplace was filled with yel- 
low wall-flowers, and a gay-colored dra- 
pery had been thrown over an arm-chair 
near the window. The ceiling and walls 
had once been frescoed, but nothing re- 
mained but a few blotches of color here 
and there. There were large presses, 
sideboards, and credences of oak, wal- 
nut, and intarsio, and three beautiful 
old carved chairs were placed at the 
table. The countess wore the black veil 
which answered for bonnet, and meant 
to go away as soon as the travellers ar- 
rived. 

The table was set with Japanese ware 
and some lovely white old silver, and the 
cloth was a marvel of needle-work and 
old point-lace around the border. This 
table-equipage belonged to Aurora, and 
was an heirloom in the family. It rep- 
resented, indeed, almost her entire pos- 
sessions. The countess had preferred to 
leave to the new-comers the task of mak- 
ing such purchases, and had, perhaps, a 
secre’ thought that her daughter’s posi- 
tion in the house might not be injured 
by this little display of wealth. -It was 
not every one who in these days could 
have table-cloths bordered with old knot- 
ted point and old Japanese ware enough 
to set a table for a dozen persons, as the 
countess had. The display was, indeed, 
extravagant ; but they thought nothing 
too good for those whom they were ready 
to call benefactors. Besides, Giovanna 
had been installed dragon of the porce- 
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lain, would wash it with her own hands, 
and put it away in its cases after dinner. 

Aurora arranged her grapes in the 
centre-piece of the table; her mother 
went out into the balcony and broke off 
a handful of the large, fragrant pinks 
that grew there head downward, and 
laid them by the plate which the stranger 
lady was to occupy. 

From the vaulted ceiling hung a cop- 
per chain and ring, in which was a large 
acorn-shaped copper lamp for olive oil. 
The double doors into the drawing-room 
stood wide open, and the sunshine flood- 
ing that room was creeping toward the 
threshold of its dimmer neighbor. 

The last touch given, “It is lovely, 
mamma,” Aurora said. 

“ Yes; but what a pity that the paint- 
ings are all rubbed off the walls!” the 
countess replied. .- 

“Do you think so, mamma? It 
seems to me that one can imagine so 
much, seeing only those faint clouds of 
color. One looks, and all the story paints 
itself afresh.” | 

“For instance,” said the mother, 
smiling. ‘ Imagine something for me.” 
She was charmed with her daughter’s 
new communicativeness. 

Aurora touched a fleck of color on 
a space in the wall where there was a 
confusion of vague spots: ‘“ Francesco 
Ferruccio, Commissary-General of the 
Republic of Florence! He is a hero 
for women to weep over when he dies, 
and for brave men to stand uncovered 
in the presence of. He is loved and 
honored in the flowery republic. He 
has more power than any man in his 
position ever before had in a republic. 
When he fell, Florence fell. This is his 
last struggle and his last triumph. This 
is the surrender of Volterra, which he 
has retaken from the enemy. All the 
world is against Florence,—Spain, with 
the Prince of Orange up from Naples, 
Charles V., Clement VII.,—all against 
Florence. By force or by betrayal, all 
the outlying fortresses have been taken, 
and the enemy has closed around the 
city. They have been driven back ; 
but that there were traitors in the city, 
they would have been conquered. . And 
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now Ferruccio has retaken Volterra, and 
they come out to surrender themselves. 
Here he is! He stands outside the 
city, opposite the gate. He is armed 
from head to foot, but his visor is up. 
His right hand holds the drawn sword 
with its point against the earth ; his left 
arm is swung back, holding the shield 
reversed. Before him stand three men 
grouped and bent forward, all extending 
toward him a gold plate on which are 
the keys of the city. This yellow 
blotch is the robe of one. A blue scarf 
hangs over his shoulder, from which a 
red hat hangs down his back. The 
man next him wears a green robe,— 
here is a speck of it left,—and the last 
a red-brown. They look up at him be- 
seechingly. Two soldiers stand behind 
them, bareheaded also, their faces bowed, 
like culprits. They do not dare to raise 
their eyes. Behind them are the gray 
city walls, with their towers and their 
cannon. Behind their general the Flor- 
entines stand and look with disdain, 
half over their shoulders, at the con- 
quered ones. They hold the red banner 
of Florence with its golden lilies. A 
branch of them is visible yet. The 
wounded and dead lie all around, with 
broken swords and lances and casques. 
Farther on, the battle is raging yet. 
The Florentines are so much in earnest 
they cannot stop all at once.” 

“ Brava!” said the mother softly as 
the inprovisatrice paused. But, like 
the Florentines, Aurora was so much in 
earnest that she could not stop all at 
once. 

“ He was a brave man, mamma,” she 
said, turning as from areal scene. “ His 
triumph was short. There was a traitor 
in Florence, Malatesta Baglioni. There 
was another battle, and the help that 
should have been sent out did not come. 
Ferruccio—how well he was named !— 
fine iron—fought like ten men, though 
he had a fever when he went into the 
field. Orsini was brave, yet he proposed 
to surrender; but Ferruccio said no. 
He only rested, leaning on his lance a 
little, when he knew that the Prince 
of Orange had fallen. Then to battle 
again. He was wounded from head to 
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foot, was sick and faint with pain and 
loss of blood. And at last he was taken 
and led before the opposing general, 
a vile Calabrian, Fabrizio Maramaldo. 


‘This. man with the bitter name abused 


and insulted and killed him. ‘You kill 
a dead man,’ said the hero.” 

“ My child!” the mother exclaimed, 
seeing Aurora wipe her eyes, “this is all 
past centuries ago. They sleep.” 

“ Ah, mamma!” the girl said, sighing, 
“heroism has no bounds. It was not 
born into time, but into eternity.” 

“ Brava!” said the countess again, 
and embraced her daughter. “I will 
find a hero—a second Ferruccio—for 

ou.” 

‘“¢ And now let us go and see about 
the dinner,” said the singer of martial 
deeds. “TI want to see if Marit found 
some more partridges. There were only 
three. And Chiara promised to send 
some of her little brown figs. Forestieri 
like fresh figs.” 

They went down to the great dusky 
kitchen,—dusky in its corners even now, 
though a wide bar of sunlight was 
shot through it from its one window 
toward the west. Copper dishes, pans, 
mugs, pitchers, and great water-vases 
gleamed with a rich, dim lustre along 
the walls; the long dark table in the 
centre, crossing the sunshine, was like a 
palette filled with colors. A wooden 
bowl was heaped with varied salads, the 
gleaming green and silver of endive and 
the tender yellow-white of lettuce ; there 
was a heap of birds in a fluffy mass of 
colors, red, gray, green, and gold, with 
all their poor little feet drawn up, and 
their soft heads dropped, and some with 
their bills still holding the berry or seed 
they nipped when the shot caught them, 
and a great block of Parma cheese, a 
solid dull amber, and a branch of laurel- 
leaves to put between the birds on the 
spit, and a basket of fresh eggs, their 
white tinted with a faint flesh-color, 
and a few large lemons for the salad, 
and a prim basket of figs. 

Giovanna stood before the great 
cavernous chimney, with its wood fire-at 
one end for roasting and its little char- 
coal-furnaces at the other. Her wide 
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shoulders in their white blouse loomed 
between the blaze and the surrounding 
shadows, her braided black hair shone 
in the light. She turned a red face at 
sound of Aurora’s voice. 

“Oh! here are the figs, and I must 
have some ferns to lay them in. Can 
you spare Marit a minute, Giovanna?” 

If it had been Gian, he would have 
been crushed at once; for Giovanna in 
the heat of culinary composition was as 
impatient of interruption as any other 
artist ; but it was not so easy to snub 
the ladies. Moreover, Aurora was likely 
to be the real head of the house as far 
as the servants were concerned, and the 
means of communication between them 
and the higher powers. Yes, she could 
apare Marit five minutes, but no more. 

“ Marit, fly and bring me a handful 
of ferns!” the young lady said. ‘ You 
will find them by leaning over the 
broken places in the wall of the Gola.” 
The girl was beating anchovies with oil 
in a mortar. She deliberately set the 
mortar down without a word, and de- 
liberately walked out of the room with 
very solid steps. Flying was not num- 
bered among her accomplishments. Yet 
when the two ladies were half-way up 
the stairs again, Aurora with her basket 
of little brown figs, the mountain-girl 
appeared in the hall with a feathery 
armful of ferns. 

“They will be pretty in the west 
windows,” the countess said, and took 
them all. 


“But I must have a big grape-leaf 


for the bottom of the dish, Marii,” 
Aurora called out. 

Marit solemnly brought the grape- 
eaf. 

The figs arranged, the countess looked 
at her watch. “ It is almost time,” she 
said, with a sudden seriousness, and, 
taking her daughter by the hand, led 
her away to the chamber that Aurora 
was to occupy. It was a pleasant south- 
western one, and had no ornaments as 
yet. From a motive of delicacy, they 
had preferred to wait till the new-comers 
had made their own rooms look more 
home-like before adding anything un- 
necessary to this. There was only a 





crucifix and a little marble Madonna in 
a shrine on the wall at the head of the 
bed. 

The countess drew her daughter down 
beside her on the prie-dieu, and, folding 
her hands, prayed aloud for her, that 
she might dwell under that roof in 
peace and friendship, and that no mis- 
fortune might overtake her there. 

As she listened to the earnest, tremu- 
lous voice, Aurora bowed her head to 
her mother’s shoulder, and put her 
arms around her, and knelt thus inter- 
twined with her while the prayer rose 
as from them both. When the countess 
paused, she whispered, “ Ask that I may 
do my duty, mamma, and make myself 
worthy of their confidence and respect.” 

The mother repeated the petition, and 
paused again. 

“ Ask that I may make a great many 
people happier,” came in the soft, prompt- 
ing breath. : 

Again the mother lifted the daughter's 
prayer on her own voice and heart. 

And yet again a whisper rose from 
her shoulder: “ Ask that I may never 
be separated from my mother, and that 
she may live as long as I do.” 

The mother made a wiser prayer,— 
that she might be spared many years to 
her child, and that she should at last 
leave her only when some faithful friend 
would be near to console her. 

“And now, mamma, thank Him for 
everything.” E 

The mother, with a full heart, began 
her thanksgiving, not for their selfish 
gains alone, but for the gains of others, 
for the beauty of earth and heaven, and 
for the glory of God; and at every 
pause the soft “ Si; grazie!” answered 
from her side. 

They were in heaven. 

’ At first they did not hear the voice 
that called them; but a second call 
reached their ears: ‘ Signora Contessa, 
they are coming!” 

They rose, clasped each other in a 
close and-silent embrace, wiped the dews 
of heaven from their eyes, and went 
down-stairs, hand in hand, and out on 
the steps. 

A carriage was coming through the 
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Gola, with Gian beside the driver, a 
pile of baggage on the roof, and two 
porters from the town following on foot. 
It drew up at the steps, and Glenlyon 
alighted, took off his hat to the two 
courtesying ladies on the step, and gave 
his hand to Aurelia, who stepped quickly 
down and met the countess and her 
daughter with a very pretty cordiality. 

“ Your kindness makes it seem like 
coming home,” she said in French to 
the mother; and, with a smiling glance 
at Aurora, “ Mademoiselle will teach me 
how to thank you in your own beautiful 
language.” 

Tt was very prettily done ; and of the 
little audience who listened momentarily 
to her, no one was more eet than 
Glenlyon. 

The two girls paused an instant, look- 
ing at each other. In the eyes of both 
could be read pleasure and admiration, 
—in the English face a more reserved 
friendliness, in the Italian a wistful in- 
terrogation. Aurelia extended her hand ; 
Aurora stepped forward with a soft, swift 
grace and took it. 

‘Mademoiselle, you are welcome to 


Italy,” she said in French, and repeated 
the words in Italian. 

‘“‘ Mademoiselle, you are welcome to 
my home,” responded Aurelia. 

The countess, with the fluent grace of 
her countrywomen, poured forth a hun- 


dred compliments. They all went up- 
stairs together, leaving Gian and his 
assistants in an ecstasy of argument and 
gesticulation over the baggage. 

“ Ma, non vuoi ragionar un pod?” 
were the last words they heard from an 
injured porter whom Gian was taking 
rather a high tone with. 

Pert little blonde Jenny, their London 
servant, had come with them. Marit 
took her in hand, forcibly relieved her 
of parasols and bags, and solemnly beck- 
oned her to follow. Jenny went up- 
stairs behind her companion with a very 
amused face, her somewhat supercilious 
glance scanning the short and enormously 
full skirt, the stiff blue corsets with a 
bright ribbon-bow on the top of each 
narrow side-piece almost even with the 
shoulder, and the gayly-flowered little 
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shawl gathered down from the neck in 
a cluster of pleats, the point pinned 
tightly to the waist-line, where the white 
apron-strings crossed it. 

Glenlyon and Aurelia had been shown 
their rooms, and then the countess took 
an immediate leave of them. “TI will 
come some other time to offer my ser-: 
vices,” she said; “but now I will not in- 
trude. I do not forget, signore, that this 
is your birthplace.” . And she slipped 
away almost before they knew. 

Two men came up-stairs, each with a 
trunk on his head and a hope of large 
backsheesh filling his soul. 

“ Please sit down and let me take off 
your wrappings, mademoiselle,” Aurora 
said. ‘ You must be tired. Sit where 
you can see the window. I hope that 
the view may please you.” 

Aurelia sank somewhat wearily into a 
chair, and, with a touch as light as a 
butterfly, the other removed her bonnet 
and shawl. 

“What lovely hair you have!” Au- 
rora said. ‘I am named for the morn- 
ing ; but it is you who resemble it.” 

“ Aurora is morning red,” said Au- 
relia, smiling, “ and you are rosy.” 

“And you are morning gold,” re- 
turned the other. ‘“ Now tell me what 
I can do for you, or send you, and I 
will go.” 

“What dingy walls, miss!” said 
Jenny, with a shiver, when the two were 
alone. 

“Tt is picturesque,” 
relia, glancing about. “ Most pictu- 
resque places are dirty.” She glanced 
up at the ceiling, where was a flock of 
cupids with wreaths of flowers, and her 
clear eyes detected dust. “I must have 
the ceilings swept, and curtains to the 
bed,” she ‘said. 

Jenny, full of disdain for this strange 
t house, proposed to ask at once for a long 
duster, but was checked decidedly. ‘“ We 
must not seem to be dissatisfied with any- 
thing,” her mistress said. ‘These peo- 
ple have been very kind. Remember, 
we are not in England.” 

Glenlyon was alone in his room, his 
door closed. He felt a trembling in his 


remarked Au- 





hands as he prepared for dinner, ‘yet did 
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not stop for memories. His dead lay 
where the ocean keeps its dead, in a calm 
deep, far out of the reach of storms, and 
the few floating fragmentary memories 
were but the scattered threads of vesture 
they no longer wore. The image his 
mind had kept of his mother was only 
a presence of fond love, and a shadowy 
shape with a red scarf bound on the head. 
Some unusual adornment had perhaps 
caught his childish eyes, blind to her 
usual aspect, and so fixed itself forever 
as his only picture of her. There was 
a portrait which he had never seen, shut 
up all these years, and now in the closed 
chamber next to him. 

He remembered her once standing in 
the window of this very room, when he 
had come in full of some childish grief, 
and how she turned and held her arms 
out to him. And yet again—was it a 
memory or a fancy ?—she seemed to sing 
a child to sleep with a soft lullaby. 

It was all strange, and, as he thought 
with a dull pain, alien to him. The 
mother’s love must. press yet longer ere 
the childish heart will take the print of 


it. And perhaps, he thought, the mother- 
love had not had time to make itself re- 


member. She might float about in her 
immortal youth and think this old man 
from beyond the sea a strange in- 
truder, and that long-lost infant be to 
her but a drop of dew lost in the sands 
of time. 

Outside the windows stretched un- 
changed the first earthly scene on which 
his human eyes had rested. Its plain 
and mountain, rock and ravine, knew no 
decay. They made his threescore and 
fifteen years seem but a passing vapor. 
At this moment he had no thought of 
their beauty. To him they were stern 
and immutable, or, worse than stern, in- 
different. Only his relations with them 
were changed. 

“The orbit of man’s life,” he thought, 
“is never a circle: it is a spiral leading 
up or down. We never really go back 
again.” ; 

He had no wish to go back. It seemed 
to him that he had no wish for anything. 
The inevitable pressed upon him with a 
cold and paralyzing touch. In some 
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dusky by-path of his being his soul had 
come upon the Fates. 

There was a light tap at the door, and 
Aurelia entered. 

“Can I do anything for you?” she 
asked. 

No; he would come out in a moment, 
and they would have dinner. “ But 
how are you pleased with the place?” he 
inquired. 

“Tt is picturesque,” she said. “Of 
course it might be more comfortable ; 
but that is easily remedied. I think that 
after a few days we may have it looking 
quite homelike. You will want an easier 
arm-chair here.” 

“ And the young lady?” he added, 
rather anxiously. 

“She is very charming,” Aurelia said. 
“She and her mother are like two birds. 
But I do not know what to call her. 
They call her the Contessina here. It is 
odd. She is not a countess.” 

“ Call her Mademoiselle, or Signorina. 
It is the custom here to call the daughter 
of a countess Contessina.” 

Aurelia had assumed the dress of 
cream-colored woollen gauze with pale 
blue borders in which Robert McLellan 
had wished to paint her as an angel. 
With all her delicate coloring, she looked 
quite angelic as she entered the salone. 
Aurora stood in a western window, bloom- 
ing with the last sunrays. She came 
forward at once. 

“Has mademoiselle found all that 
she wants? Can I do anything for 
her ?” 

“Nothing, thanks. You and the 
countess have already. been most kind. 
I am afraid that you have given your- 
selves too much trouble.” 

“ Our only trouble was to know how 
much we had better do,” Aurora said. 
“ We feared not to suit you, as we had no 
express orders. Mamma left many things 
which she hopes you will allow her to 
help you about when you shall have de- 
cided just what you want.” 

“What there may be to do, we will 
do together,” Aurelia said kindly. “ And 
we can ask your mother’s advice.” 

Her companion looked at her a mo- 
ment in wistful silence, then said softly, 
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“T hope that you will be content with 
me, mademoiselle.” 

“T am so already,” was the reply, very 
gently spoken. ‘“ And I hope that you 
will be content with me.” 

“T shall be more than content!” 
said Aurora, almost in’a whisper, and 
stopped. 

There was a momentary pause. Some- 
thing of the bashfulness of undeclared 
lovers had fallen between them. 
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Then Aurelia held out her hand, and 
tlie other took it; and so, hand in hand, 
they went to the window, and stood 
there, looking out, and thinking of each 
other, till, after a moment, Aurelia 
turned, with a smile, and they leaned 
softly together, and kissed each other on 
the cheek,—a rose and lily blown together 
by a summer breeze. 

Mary AGNES TINCKER. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE 


gu period of American colonization 
was productive of many tragedies 
and romantic incidents, few of which 
have been adequately sketched. 

One of the most striking and least 
known of these is the settlement in New 
York, in 1709, by the bounty of Queen 


Anne of England, of a large body of 
Germans, victims of religious persecu- 
tion. The original home of these inter- 
esting people was in what is known in 
history as the Lower Palatinate of the 
Rhine, comprising two small states, which 
had been united previous to 1620. It 
was a beautiful country of vineyards and 
gardens, with a soft climate, under the 
mild government of an hereditary ruler 
styled the Palatine. Prior to the Refor- 
mation its people lived in the utmost 
plenty and content. But their ruler 
early espoused the cause of Luther, and, 
in the fierce religious wars that followed, 
the Palatinate was in many instances the 
battle-ground of the contending parties. 
Yet the people recovered quickly from 


every blow, and still clung to their ‘ 


land and faith. At length, in 1689 
the armies of Louis XIV. of France 
marched into the country and ravaged 
it utterly, the pretext being that it was 
used as a haven of refuge for the king’s 
Huguenot subjects, whom he was then 
engaged in extirpating. Everything was 
utterly destroyed except the bare soil,— 
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- churches, houses, public buildings, cattle, 


fair fields, pleasant vineyards. In that 
time of terror the Elector from his castle 
at Mannheim beheld two cities and 
twenty-five towns in flames. Lust and 
cruelty were satiated. The people plead- 
ing for mercy on bended knees were 
thrust forth into the fields. Three thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty square miles 
of territory were left a blackened waste, 
and the wretched inhabitants driven into 
exile. Wandering homeless and friend- 
less through Europe for several years, 
the thoughts of the more intelligent 
among them turned at length to England 
as a possible haven. Good Queen Anne 
had succeeded to the English throne: 
ties of blood connected her with the hap- 
less Count Palatine, she being a cousin 
of the first degree: besides, she was 
known to sympathize deeply with the 
persecuted Protestants of Kurope, of 
every nationality. And so it happened 
that in the spring of 1708 a little band 
of Palatine exiles landed at Whitehall 
and filed through the London streets in 
search of friends among their co-religion- 
ists. There were forty-one of them,— 
men, women, and children,—natives of 
Neuburg on the Rhine, and all bore cer- 
tificates of good character and that they 
had been stripped of everything by the 
army of France, signed by the bailiffs 
of their native town. Their leader was & 
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grave, thoughtful man of mature years,— 
their pastor, Joshua Kockerthal, “ Evan- 
gelical minister,” as he is called in the 
Lords of Trade Documents,—a Great- 
heart who had led the little band in all 
their wanderings and had now safely 
conducted them to England. Pastor 
Kockerthal lost no time in presenting to 
Queen Anne a petition, in which he asked 
to be sent with his own company, and 
others of his countrymen that might fol- 
low, to her majesty’s colonies in America. 

Never did petition receive from au- 
thority a more favorable hearing. Queen 
Anne’s womanly heart was moved to 
pity by the woes of the exiles. To her 
ministers the petition seemed to open the 
way to a master-stroke of policy in the 
settlement of the colonies. The ag- 
gressions of the French in Canada were 
then beginning to be felt along the whole 
northern frontiers of New England and 
New York, and the planting of a large 
body of Germans, natural enemies of 
France, on the frontier was a policy to 
be pursued with spirit. They heartily 
seconded, therefore, the queen’s design 


of sending the petitioners to her colony 


of New York. The queen defrayed 
the cost of their transit, it is said, from 
her own private purse. Sending for 
Pastor Kockerthal, she questioned him 
concerning his history and that of his 
people, promised him free transportation 
with his company to their new homes, 
and agreed further to furnish them with 
seed, agricultural tools, and furniture, 
lands free of tax and quit-rent, and to 
support them for one year, or until their 
first harvest could be reaped. To Pastor 
Kockerthal Queen Anne was even more 
generous, granting him five hundred 
acres as a glebe for the support of his 
wife and children, besides a douceur of 
twenty pounds for the purchase of books 
and clothing. The males were also nat- 
uralized by the Crown before leaving. 
The ship Lyon was got ready, and sailed 
early in August, 1708, in company with 
Lord Lovelace, who had been appointed 
governor of New York. There were 
fifty-two Palatines on board,—one a 
babe of two weeks, and several others 
of tender age. 
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The majority of the adults were vine- 
dressers and husbandmen; but there 
were also a smith, a carpenter, a weaver, 
and a stocking-maker among them. Few 
particulars of the voyage have been pre- 
served. They had a long and stormy 
passage of more than four months, reach- 
ing New York late in December, 1708. 
Several of the passengers had died on 
the voyage, nearly all were sick, and the 
whole company was quarantined for some 
weeks on Staten Island before being 
admitted to the city. As soon as pos- 
sible, Lord Lovelace set about selecting 
a site for their settlement. On the west 
bank of the Hudson, just above the 
Highlands, familiar now to travellers as 
the site of the city of Newburgh, there 
was a tract of country that in soil and 
natural scenery was thought as near an 
approach to that of the Rhine as could 
be found in the New World; and here 
the little band of storm-tossed voyagers 
was established. 

The tract granted them comprised 
two thousand one hundred and ninety 
acres, and was laid out in nine lots lead- 
ing back from the river, including a glebe 
of five hundred acres for the minister. 
Here the wanderers made a clearing, 
erected houses, built roads and bridges, 
and, in due time, added a church and 
school-house, which Queen Anne fur- 
nished with a bell,* and thus laid the 
foundations of an enterprising and flour- 
ishing town. 

Pastor Kockerthal remained only long 

* This bell is still preserved in the city of 
Newburgh as a precious relic. It is a small 
bell, of about twenty-five pounds’ weight, very 
sweet in tone, and bears the inscription “ Una 
fecit Amsterdammi, 17—.” Its vicissitudes have 
been many. When first given to the Palatines, 
their church was not ready, and it was loaned 
for a season to the Lutheran church in New 
York. On the abdication of their grant by the 
Palatine, it became the property of the Church 
of England, which succeeded to the glebe, and 
on the outbreak of the Revolution was buried 
in a swamp to — its falling into the hands 
of the Whigs. Later it called the village children 
to school, and then, in a few years superseded 
in this high office by a new bell, it was hung in 
the stables of the village hotel to give the hour 
to the workmen. When the writer first. saw it, 
in the spring of 1882, it hung in a grocery- 
store; and he understands that it has since been 
removed to the Washington Head-Quarters for 
preservation. : . 
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enough to establish his flock in their 
fold. The country pleased him. The 
government had fulfilled its promises to 
the letter, and he felt that he could not 
remain at ease until his bruised and 
smitten countrymen in Germany had 
been brought to this land of plenty and 
liberty. In a few months he embarked, 
again made the tempestuous voyage, 
appeared before the queen, and, having 
gained her countenance for his project, 
set out for Germany to collect his co-re- 
ligionists and lead them, a second Joshua, 
to the promised land. By the fall of 1709 
he had assembled three thousand exiles 
at different points on the Rhine, eager 
for the enterprise, and late in the year 
they came to England, touching on the 
way at Leyden. 

The English government had en- 


couraged Pastor Kockerthal’s mission, if. 


it had not directly authorized it: still, 
with a lynx-eyed opposition scanning its 
every move, it hesitated at incurring the 
expense of transporting this large body 
of emigrants to America and subsisting 
them there for a twelvemonth, as it had 
done their predecessors. There hap- 
pened to be in London at this juncture 
a gentleman—Colonel Robert Hunter— 
who, having been recently appointed 
governor of New York, took a great 
interest in the affairs of the province, 
and who suggested a plan for relieving 
the ministry of its difficulty. This plan 
was to employ the Palatines after their 
arrival in the production of naval stores 
until the expenses of their transit had 
been fully met. In 1698 a commission 
had been appointed to inquire into the 
capacity of the American colonies for 
the production of naval stores, and 
to survey the woods and forests for 
masts, oak timber, pitch-pine, and land 
suitable for the production of hemp, 


the sanguine ministers evidently believ-* 


ing that American oak in English ship- 
yards was something to be desired. A 
bounty had also been offered for every 
barrel of tar or turpentine imported 
from America. Colonel Hunter's rea- 
sonings on the subject, as subsequently 
adopted and reported by the Lords of 
Trade to the queen, were novel and inter- 
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esting. ‘ Your majesty,” it was argued, 
“imports four thousand seven hundred 
barrels of tar yearly from the Baltic 
States. It has been found in America 
that one man can make six tons of stores 
per year; and several working together 
could make double that in proportion. 
We suppose that six hundred men em- 
ployed in it will produce seven thousand 
tons a year, which, if more than your 
majesty needs, could be profitably em- 
ployed in trade with Spain and Portu- 
gal.” The cost of production was esti- 
mated at five pounds a ton, and that of 
transportation at four pounds, at which 
figures it could be sold as low as Nor- 
way tar; and calculations were made 
to show how easy it would be in this 
way for the Palatines to refund the 
money advanced them, while at the same 
time they could be making their homes 
in the wilderness. The recommenda- . 
tions of the Lords of Trade were 
adopted. 

The Palatines signed a contract agree- 
ing to settle on such lands as should be 
allotted them, not to leave them without 
the governor’s permission, not to engage 
in woollen-manufacture, and to suffer the 
naval stores produced to be devoted to 
the payment of the money advanced. 
The queen, on her part, agreed to trans- 
port them to New York, to subsist them 
for one year after their arrival, to fur- 
nish them with seed and implements, 
and to grant them, as soon as the debt 
was paid, forty acres of land each, to 
be free of tax or quit-rent for seven 
years. There was at this time in the 
beautiful Mohawk Valley, on the site of 
the present towns of Herkimer and 
German Flats, a tract of ungranted 
land to which the Indians held a quasi 
claim, although it was not occupied by 
them ; and this was selected as the site 
of the Palatine settlement. 

To Colonel Hunter was assigned the 
duty of planting the exiles in their new 
home. The instructions given to this 
gentleman show that much machinery 
was set in motion by the enterprise. 
Mr. Bridger, her majesty’s Surveyor- 
General of America, was ordered down 
from New England to instruct the peo- 
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ple in the art of making tar. Overseers 
were appointed to keep them at work, at 
a salary of one hundred pounds per 
annum, @ commissary to receive the 
stores, at two hundred pounds for him- 
self and clerk, and a factor in England 
to place the stores on the market there, 
at the usual rate of commission. Ten 
vessels were got ready to transport the 
colony. They rendezvoused at Plym- 
outh, the point of departure of so many 
pilgrim companies, and here, early in 
the spring of 1710, the company em- 
barked. The scene must have been one 
of unusual and pathetic interest, though 
no account of it has come down to us. 
The voyage was to be the complement 
of twenty years’ wanderings, and its 
end rest, competency, home. So large 
an hegira had never been known before, 
at least in modern times, and was not 
subsequently equalled. Three thou- 


sand people,—men, women, children, 
babes in arms,—representing nearly 
all crafts, professions, and conditions, 
gathered on the pier, all placed on a 
level by one hard condition, —biting 


poverty. There were hand-shakings 
and mutual farewells, then the heave-ho 
of the sailors, the filling of sails, and 
the fleet moved slowly out of the harbor. 
Tradition says that an event of evil mo- 
ment attended the departure: a boat 
passing from one ship to another was 
capsized and all its passengers drowned ; 
and almost before the land had sunk from 
view a storm arose and scattered the 
fleet, one vessel—the Berkeley Castle— 
being so disabled that she was obliged 
to put into Portsmouth for repairs, and 
reached New York several days behind 
the other vessels. The voyage was long 
and disastrous. Crowded into small ves- 
sels, supplied probably with insufficient 
food, tossed by the sea, and wearied out by 
their previous sufferings, sickness broke 
out among the poor people, and death 
reaped a fearful harvest. Almost the 
only details of the passage are given in 
two letters from Governor Hunter to the 
Lords of Trade, dated at New York,— 
the first, June 16, 1710, in which he 
says that he had arrived there two days 
before, and adds, “ We want three of 
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the Palatine ships, and those arrived are 
in a desperately sickly condition.” He 
writes again July 24, “The Palatine 
ships are all safe, except the Herbert 
frigate, with tents and arms, cast away 
on the east end of Long Island, July 7. 
The men are safe, the goods damaged. 
The Berkeley Castle, left at Portsmouth, 
not in. The poor people have been 
mighty sickly, but recover apace.” We 
have lost about four hundred and seventy 
of our number.” Four hundred and sev- 
enty out of a total of three thousand ! 
The exiles once landed, Mr. Bridger 
was sent off to the Mohawk lands to 
see if they were suited for the purpose 
in view, and returned in due time with 
an unfavorable report. The lands were 
undoubtedly good, he admitted, but the 
entire absence of pines precluded the 
idea of using them for the production 
of naval stores; and even if pines were 
to be had, their remoteness from market 
was an insuperable objection: besides, if 
the people were settled on these extreme 
frontiers they could not be protected 
from the inroads of the French and 
Indians,—as if the government had not 
designed planting them there as a check 
to those inroads. To get a correct idea 
of the animus of this report, we must 
glance briefly at the state of the colony 
of New York. After the conquest of 
India, it came to be regarded as an 
asylum for bankrupt politicians and im- 
pecunious younger sons of the English 
nobility, who went out poor, and in a 
few years, by the simple process of pecu- 
lation in office, returned rich. New York 
at this time sustained mach such’a re- 
lation to the mother-country, though of 
course in lesser degree. Pirates and 
smugglers in the ports, land-grabbers, 
tax-collectors, and commissaries in the 
interior, offered rare opportunities to 
officials with itching palms. Most of 
the land then taken up was held in 
great estates by certain patroons and 
lords of manors, who held the rights 
of the commonalty in utter contempt. 
These men had great influence with the 
colonial government. There was what 
would be called now a “ring” at Albany, 
that had already cast covetous eyes on 
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the beautiful Mohawk Valley and were 
not willing that it should be given to a 
band of needy German emigrants. 

While Mr. Bridger was making his 
survey, Governor Hunter had been ap- 
proached on the subject by one of these 
gentlemen, Robert Livingston. Mr. 
Livingston was a native of Scotland, a 
man of ability and great force of char- 
acter, who, in several offices, had done 
the colony good service, but who was 
tainted with the leprosy of covetousness. 
By means of these offices and his in- 
terest with the royal governors he had 
become very wealthy, and was now the 
owner of a manor of one hundred and 
sixty thousand acres. His manor-house 
stood some six miles back from the 
Hudson, on a knoll overlooking one of 
the intervales of the river, and has been 
described as “a long, low, rambling 
dwelling of stone, with heavy roofs, 
stout oaken doors, and windows so 
deeply set in the walls that they looked 
like embrasures.” Within it was fur- 
nished with some approach to European 
elegance. Over his wide domain Living- 
ston ruled as an autocrat. He had been 
endowed with all the rights enjoyed by 
English lords of the manor, had many 
retainers in his hall, many horses in his 
stalls, and the command of a wuilitia 
company formed of his followers, all of 
which combined with his free hospitality 
to make him popular at home and potent 
in affairs of state. 

Mr. Livingston advanced the objec- 
tions to the Mohawk lands which have 
been stated, and proposed instead a tract 
of six thousand acres on his own manor, 
heavily timbered, contiguous to the river, 
and in every way suited to the object. 
He would dispose of it for such a pur- 
pose at a sacritice,—four hundred pounds 
sterling. Without entering into details, 
we may say that the offer was accepted. 
In October, 1710, the poor Palatines, 
robbed of the Canaan which had been 
promised them, were planted in the 
gloomy pine forest on the Livingston 
estate. Some refused the hard condi- 
tions and remained in New York, found- 
ing there the first Lutheran church in 
this country ; others joined their coun- 
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trymen in Pennsylvania. Those that 
went. were settled in five villages, or 
“ dorfs,”—three on the east bank, known 
as the East Camp, and two on the west 
bank, directly opposite, on a tract of 
ungranted land, called West Camp. Two 
thousand two hundred and twenty-seven 
Palatines -were settled here, the re- 
mainder having died or been left at New 
York and other points. 

Queen Anne, it will be remembered, 
had agreed to maintain the colonists for 
a year after their arrival. The stated 
daily stipend had been fixed at sixpence 
for adults and fourpence for children 
before leaving England. The contract 
for supplying them was given to Living- 
ston. The rations furnished, according 
to the terms of his contract, which is 
still in existence, were a third of a loaf 
of bread a day, the loaves of such size 
and sort as were sold in New York for 
four pence halfpenny, and a quart of 
beer from his brew-house. The first 
act of the settlers was to build rude 
log houses for shelter; their next, to clear 
the ground. The homes so long and 
ardently looked forward to were at last 
theirs. How depressingly must they 
have compared with the homes they had 
left! Instead of the smiling fields and 
vineyards of the Fatherland, a gloomy 
pine forest, extending far as the eye 
could reach; instead of the Rhine, a 
sullen forest-fringed river; in place of 
busy city and romantically-perched castle, 
the log hut of the settler and the wig- 
wam of the savage. Quite different, 
too, from what they had been accustomed 
to were the duties that awaited them 
here. Instead of the reaping and sow- 
ing, dressing of the vine and treading 
of the purple vintage, the hard, thank- 
less task of the pioneer,—forests to hew, 
houses to build, lands to clear, roads to 
open, a dock to construct ; and to these: 
was added the drudgery of a distaste- 
ful occupation. The first winter they 
were employed in building houses and 
making clearings. In the spring, under 
harsh taskmasters, they began discharg- 
ing their obligations to the queen, and 
continued it, many of them, tur twelve 
long years of servitude. 
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Their first act was to prepare the 
trees for tar-making. In the spring, 
when the sap was up, they barked the 
north side of the tree; in the fall, before 
the sap was down, the south side; in 
the succeeding spring, the east side, and 
in the fall again, the west side,—the 
object being to retain the sap in the 
wood. ‘Two years were required by this 
process to prepare the tree. Then, when 
it was fully dead, it was cut into con- 
venient lengths, and the tar extracted 
from it by slow combustion in a rude 
kiln. Turpentine was extracted by 
bleeding the trees, as is now practised. 
So earnest were the overseers that the 
boys and girls were set to gathering 
pine knots, from which alone, Governor 
Hunter reported, sixty barrels of tar 
were made during the first season. 

It was not long before the poor 
Palatines discovered that they had sold 
themselves into a virtual slavery. The 
clause in their contract which granted 
them their lands only when they should 
have repaid the cost of their transporta- 
tion was fatal to their liberty; for it 
soon became apparent that naval stores 
could not be produced on the Hudson so 
cheaply and of such quality as the Brit- 


ish ministry had predicted, that when’ 


sold in open market they could not com- 
pete with the Swedish article, and that 
after the salaries of instructors, commis- 
saries, overseers, agents, and clerks were 
paid, very little was left to the credit of 
the Palatines. The prospect of discharg- 
ing their debt by these means in that 
century seemed hopeless. The condition 
of the emigrants soon became pitiable: 
they were looked upon as paupers sub- 
sisting on -the bounty of government, 
and treated accordingly. The neighbor- 
ing white settlers regarded them as in- 
terlopers, and had little intercourse with 
them, and then only to fan their dis- 
content. Nearly all the officials made a 
spoil of them; but none aroused so many 
bitter complaints as did the chief com- 
missary, Robert Livingston. It was al- 
leged that the bread he furnished them 
was mouldy and lacked the stipulated 
weight, and that the beer was so bad 
as to be undrinkable; furthermore, that 
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by his interest with the overseers they 
were oftener employed in clearing the 
manor lands than on their own reser- 
vation.* More than once these com- 
plaints became so bitter that Governor 
Hunter came in person to investigate 
them. He was accompanied by his staff, 
and was received with every mark of 
consideration and respect at the manor- 
house. Samples of the bread and beer 
furnished were shown him; he heard 
the statements of the contractor; and the 
conclusion of the matter was a speech 
to the disaffected, in which he recounted 
the goodness of the queen and upbraided 
them for a set of sturdy rogues who were 
making but a poor return for the favors 
shown them. 

They had, however, other grounds of 
complaint. Sickness was rife among 
them, and they were without medicines 
or physicians. Their children were bound 
out without their consent, and, under co- 
lonial law, became the property of their 
masters as absolutely as the cattle in 
their stalls. In 1711, in the war against 
Canada, a requisition for soldiers had 
been served upon them, and three hun- 
dred of their best men had accompanied 
Colonel Nicholson in the campaign against 
Montreal,—not all of whom returned: 
Their chief grievance, however, lay in 
the fact that the beautiful country which 
had been promised them, and which was 
to furnish homes for themselves and their 


* A caustic letter from the Earl of Clarendon 
to Lord Dartmouth, Secretary of State, gives 
color to these charges. He says, “I think it 
unhappy that Colonel Hunter at his first arrival 
in his government has fallen into such ill hands, 
for this Livingston has been known many years 
in that province for a very ill man. He for- 
merly victualled the forces at Albany, in which 
he was guilty of most notorious frauds by which 
he greatly improved his estate. He has a mill and 
brew-house upon his land, and if he can get the 
victualling of the Palatines, who are so con- 
veniently posted for his purpose, he will make 
a@ good -addition to his estate. ...I am 
of opinion, if subsistence be all, the conclu- 
sion will be that Livingston and some others 
will get large estates, the Palatines will be none 
the richer, but will be confirmed in that laziness 
they are already prone to.” The earl, however, 
was opposed to the emigration of the Pala- 
tines. It is just. to Livingston to say that a 
commissioner appointed to inquire into his 
accounts while quartermaster exonerated him 
from charges of fraud. 
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children, was withheld,—that by a clause 
in the contract which they had misun- 
derstood they were held in bondage. 
There was much discontent among them 
on these grounds during the first win- 
ter, not allayed when some bold spirits 
who had penetrated the wilderness to the 
promised land returned with glowing ac- 
counts of its beauty and fertility. 

Good Pastor Kockerthal spent most 
of his time with his afflicted brethren, 
leaving the little flock at Newburgh to 
the care of local elders. He attended 
the sick, and knelt at the bedside of the 
dying with prayers and words of consola- 
tion. He counselled patience and mod- 
eration, cheered them with the hymns 
of the Fatherland, and was until death 
the guide and comforter of the people.* 

The pastor was powerless to allay all 
feeling of discontent, however, and in 
May, 1711, Governor Hunter was hastily 
summoned to the manor to quell a mu- 
tiny which had broken out among the 
Palatines. They had risen against their 
overseers, he was told, declaring that they 
would go to the lands at Schoharie which 
the queen had given them. Hunter, 
with sixty soldiers whom he had or- 
dered down from the garrison at Albany, 
marched into the midst of the villages 
and summoned the chief men to an ac- 
count. They stated their grievances, 
which have been enumerated. 

The governor, in reply, reminded them 
of their solemn contract, and of their ob- 


* This unsung apostle died in 1719, and was 
buried in the midst of the people he had loved 
so well. His grave is still to be seen in West 
Camp, in the present town of Saugerties,—a sort 
of vault ina field near the Hudson, covered with 
a large flat stone, on which is inscribed, in Ger- 
man, this mystical epitaph : 


Wise Wanderer 
Under this stone rests near his 
Sybilla Charlotte 
a True Wanderer 
The Joshua 
of the High Dutch in North America and the 
same in the East and West 
Hudson’s River 
Poor Lutheran Preacher 
His first arrival was with Lord Lovelace 1707-8 
January the Ist 
ILis second was with Col. Hunter 1710 
June the 14th 
His voyage to England brought forth his heavenly 
voyage on St. John’s Day 1719. 
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ligations to the queen, assured them that 
the Schoharie country was still occupied 
by Indians, and that if they were settled 
there they could not be protected from 
the French. They still continued rebel- 
lious, however, and he ended the matter 
summarily by disarming them and put- 
ting them under the care of captains or 
directors, as the queen’s hired servants. 
After this exploit he returned to New 
York. For a year the Palatines, de- 
prived of their arms and under the eye 
of the military, remained passive. 
Pastor Kockerthal, writing of them at 
this period, says, “All are at work and 
busy, but manifestly with repugnance 
and only temporarily. They think the 
tract intended for them a Canaan, but 
dangerous to settle now, so they have 
patience. But they will not listen to 
tar-making.” In the fall of 1712 the 
governor informed them that they must 
depend upon themselves for subsistence 
thereafter, as his funds were exhausted. 
The winter passed in not very successful 
efforts to keep the wolf from the door, 
and in laying plans for a removal to Scho- 
harie as soon as spring should open. This 
region seems to have been the Canaan of 
the wanderers. Roseate visions of it 
had been flitting through their minds 
since their departure from England. 
Hunters and trappers with whom they 
came in contact gave glowing accounts 
of its beauty and fertility. It lay in the 
valley of the Schoharie, near its junc 
tion with the Mohawk, some thirty miles 
west of Albany. It was a natural prairie 
of rich, deep soil, once used by the In- 
dians for corn-lands, but which in their 
retreat westward had been abandoned. 
Early in May, 1713, a large body of 
the people, some five hundred in num- 
ber, proceeded by water to Albany, with 
the purpose of entering the valley from 
thence. Conrad Weiser, one of the 
seven captains, was the leader,—Pastor 
Kockerthal remaining at the Camps. 
There is no more beautiful drive to-day 
than the old road from Albany to Scho- 
harie, which follows the line of the In- 
dian trail that led the emigrants to their 
happy valley. The company journeyed 
on foot: they had neither vehicle nor 
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draught-animal of any sort. The men 
carried their arms, seeds, implements, 
and household effects on their backs; 
each matron had a babe in arms, a group 
of little toddlers beside her, and perhaps 
a sack of provisions or bundle of clothing 
on her back. An Indian, in paint and 
feathers, led the way. Thus accoutred, 
they were three days making the journey. 
At night they camped in the open air, 
building fires to keep away the wolves. 
Up the heights of the Helderberg, one 
of the northernmost spurs of the Cats- 


kills, they toiled, and on over ridge: 


and valley, until, on the third day, from 
the foot-hills of Fox Creek they caught 
sight of the Schoharie intervale. It is 
dotted now with villages and rich with 
broad, green fields surrounding farm- 
houses where content and abundance 
reside,—one of the garden-spots of the 
Empire State,—a valley so lovely that 
when viewed on a June day from its 
encircling hills the eye is loath to turn 
from the entertaining sight. It was beau- 
tiful then, though art had done noth- 
ing for it; and eagerly the wanderers 
thronged into it and began the erection 
of their homes. They established them- 
selves in seven villages, or dorfs, each 
named after its head man, and to each 
householder were allotted forty acres of 
land to clear, fence, and till as his own. 
The settlement soon grew into a thrifty 
and prosperous community, and for sixty 
years nothing occurred to disturb its se- 
renity except the recurrence of one ques- 
tion, that of the title to the lands. 

At an early period, Nicholas Bayard, 
an agent of the Crown, arrived, and 
sent word to the householders that if 
they would describe to him the boun- 
daries of their land he would give them 
a free deed in the name of the queen. 
But the people had grown suspicious of 
government officials, and, looking on this 
as some new device to deprive them of 
their lands, treated the agent so roughly 
that he fled to Schenectady. From that 
Place he again offered to give to who- 
ever would appear there with a single 
ear of corn and describe his boundaries 
a free deed and title in perpetuity. The 
people, however, still suspicious, refused 

Vor, V. N.8.—17 
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this offer; and Bayard then repaired to 
Albany, where he sold the title to the 
Schoharie lands to five landholders,—one 
of them being Robert Livingston, Jr. 
These gentlemen soon called on the set- 
tlers, either to purchase the lands they 
had cleared, take out loans, or be 
evicted, and, no notice being taken of 
the summons, sent the sheriff of Al- 
bany to dispossess them. It was a 
general notion that the Palatines were 
a mild, inoffensive, pusillanimous peo- 
ple, who would submit to any injus- 
tice rather than break the peace: so the 
sheriff proceeded on his mission unac- 
companied by even a deputy, and, putting 
up at the public house in Weiser’s-dorf, 
made known his conditions to the vil- 
lagers. It is not recorded that the men 
made any objection to these harsh 
terms; but the mob of women that soon 
gathered at the door convinced him 
that he had made a mistake. They 
were Amazons, these women, strong 
daughters of the hoe and plough, bare- 
armed, scant of skirt, strong-limbed from 
frequent journeys to Schenectady, bear- 
ing the bag of grain to be floured; 
and it was but the work of a moment 
for two of them to hustle the little 
sheriff from his retreat into their midst. 
There he was knocked down, rolled in 
the mire where the hogs wallowed, and 
then placed on a rail and ridden “skim- 
mington” through four villages,—Hart- 
man’s, Bruna’s, Smith’s, and Fox’s 
dorfs,—in all hissed and hooted at 
and pelted with mud as the rogue 
who had come to deprive the people 
of their homes. At length the poor 
wretch, more dead than alive, was set 
down on the Mill bridge, seven miles 
from his starting-point, and bidden to 
betake himself to his masters, lest worse 
evils should befall him. Our heroines, 
however, paid dearly for their sport on 
this occasion. For a long time their 
liege-lords refused to go to Albany to 
trade, sending their wives instead, well 
knowing that they would be held re- 
sponsible for the sheriff's discomfiture. 
After a while, however, thinking the 
storm had blown over, several of them 
ventured, and were summarily seized by 
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the proprietors and kept in prison until 
they agreed to pay the price demanded 
for their lands. 

It is time, however, that we should 
return to glance briefly at the history of 
their fellow-pioneers whom we left on 
the Hudson. These as a body remained 
where Governor Hunter had _ placed 
them until after the death of the good 
pastor Kockerthal in 1719. In 1721 
some of the more enterprising began 
agitating a removal to the rich bottom- 
lands of the Mohawk promised by Queen 
Anne. Their agents were sent out, and 
selected a tract of land at the confluence 
of Canada Creek with the Mohawk, on 
which the prosperous towns of Herki- 
mer and German Flats now stand. Gov- 
ernor Burnet confirmed this tract to them 
by a patent dated January 17, 1722, and 
a detachment of ninety-two persons 
made a settlement here, probably in the 
spring of that year. To each head of a 
family were allotted forty acres of land, 
and the industry of the owners soon 
made every acre as productive as a 
garden. 

The long-coveted material for homes 
was at last secured to them, and hope 
made every muscle active and enduring. 
For thirty-five years the settlers lived 
a sort of Acadian life. Their Indian 
neighbors, the Six Nations, through the 
influence of Sir William Johnson, con- 
tinued at peace with the English. Ques- 
tions of title and boundaries which dis- 
turbed their compatriots at Schoharie 
were never raised here. Their lands 
were perhaps the richest ever tilled, and, 
with their simple and economical habits, 
a generation was sufficient to make them 
thrifty and comfortable landholders, with 
large framed dwellings, capacious barns, 
schools, churches, and mills. This fair 
dream of peace was rudely dispelled, 
however, in the autumn of 1757, wher 
a body of three hundred French and 
Indians, under M. De Belétre, suddenly 
appeared before the settlements on the 
north side of the Mohawk. Part of the 
inhabitants fled to rude forts, or, rather, 
block-houses, which had been constructed 
for such an emergency, and from this 
retreat beheld the torch applied to their 
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houses, barns, and ricks, their live-stock 
herded for driving away, and such of 
their relatives as had not been able to 
reach the fort captured or inhumanly 
butchered. Next the enemy appeared 
before the block-house and summoned 
the people to surrender, threatening to 
show no mercy if compelled to take it, 
and the captains, deeming discretion the 
better part of valor, opened the gates. 
The commanding officer then massed 
the prisoners, as he had the plunder, and 
the long, weary march to Canada was 
begun. The settlement was utterly laid 
waste. Sixty. buildings were burned, 
forty dead were left on the ground un- 
buried, and one hundred and fifty men, 
women, and children were borne away 
into the wilderness to suffer the horrors 
of Indian captivity. 

The settlements on the south side, 
directly opposite, were untouched, the 
ravagers fearing to remain long in the 
neighborhood, lest news of their ex- 
ploits should bring Sir William and his 
Iroquois upon them. With this single 
exception, however, the three principal 
Palatine settlements—on the Mohawk, 
the Schoharie, and the Hudson—enjoyed, 
during the colonial era, the blessings of 
peace. An incident that occurred dur- 
ing this period should be introduced 
here, both as showing the high station 
which a Palatine maiden attained and 
because of the glimpse it gives of colo- 
nial customs and manners. No name 
is more prominent in the history of New 
York from 1740 to 1775 than that of 
Sir William Johnson, Baronet. Of an 
old Irish family, he came to America 
about 1735, as agent for lands owned by 
his uncle, Admiral: Warren, and estab- 
lished himself in the Mohawk Valley. 
The valley and the adjacent country was 
then the home of the powerful Six Na- 
tions, over whom Johnson soon contrived 
to gain unbounded influence, holding 
them as long as he lived in close alliance 
with the British, despite the efforts of 
French agents to enlist them for France. 
As early as 1746, his services in this 
respect were favorably reported to the 
Crown. In 1755, after defeating, by the 
aid of his Indian allies, the French and 
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Indians under Baron Dieskau in northern 
New York, he was made a baronet, and 
a douceur of five thousand pounds given 
him wherewith to support the honor. 
Sundry grants confirmed about the same 
time also made him rich in lands. Grown 
rich and powerful, he erected on the west 
side of the Mohawk, near the present 
town of Johnstown, a fine stone man- 
sion, something after the style of an Eng- 
lish baronial hall, where he lived in state, 
entertaining elegantly, for those days, 
officers of the government and titled 
foreigners who might visit the country, 
giving audience to deputations of Indian 
chiefs, and exercising a firm though 
generally judicious control over his 
large body of tenants and retainers. 
The mistress of this mansion had been 
in youth a Palatine maiden, an orphan, 
bound out at an early age to one Alex- 
ander Phillips, who kept a tavern about 
two miles from Johnson’s early residence. 
She is described as having been very 
pretty, with the rosy cheeks, blue eyes, 
and fair hair of the Fatherland. Sir 
William, then young and ardent, saw 
her casually at the tavern, became des- 
perately enamoured, and determined to 
possess her. At first the landlord per- 
emptorily refused to part with his ser- 
vant; but the display of a five-pound 
note, and the threat of summary chastise- 
ment if he continued obstinate, induced 
him at last to transfer his legal right in 
her to the suitor. Johnson bore away 
the maid in triumph, and eventually 
married her,—the poor Palatine girl be- 
coming mistress of his mansion and 
acquiring the title of “lady.” Her 
son, Sir John Johnson, was a some- 
what conspicuous figure in pre-Revolu- 
tionary history. Her two daughters 
married well, one becoming the wife of 
Colonel Guy Johnson, a member of Sir 
William’s family, and the other Colonel 
Daniel Claus. Sir William died early 
in 1774, some said by his own hand to 
avoid acting against his friends in the 
struggle which he saw to be inevitable. 
The struggle quickly followed his death, 
and it found the unhappy Palatines on 
the border between the two contending 
factions. Fate to this people must have 
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seemed inexorable. Considering the per- 
secutions and miseries they had suffered 
in the Old World, the oppressions and ex- 
tortions that met them in the New, and 
the horrors visited upon them in the Rev- 
olutionary struggle, we must admit that 
there never lived a people more hardly 
used. At the beginning of hostilities, it 
will be remembered, the Six Nations re- 
newed their allegiance to the British 
cause, and the Crown at once let them 
loose on the American settlements, stim- 
ulating their native ferocity by the offer 
of a bounty of eight dollars for every 
scalp brought in. 

The Palatine settlements, from their 
defenceless condition, and the fact that 
the people were less skilful in the use 
of arms than their Yankee neighbors, be- 
came early a favorite hunting-ground for 
the red rangers. The murders, burnings, 
torturings, and other atrocities committed 
here during the war would be deemed 
incredible were they not so well authen- 
ticated. Wives saw their husbands 
murdered, scalped, and impaled on the 
pickets that fenced their gardens. Wives 
were brained and scalped before the 
eyes of their husbands, children in the 
presence of their parents ; babes were torn 
from their mothers’ breasts to be dashed 
upon the stones; and the hellish carni- 
val generally ended with the burning 
of all that the settler had gathered by 
years of toil, and the carrying away into 
captivity of such as savage fancy had 
spared. 

These outrages were committed not 
by large bodies of men whose coming 
could be discovered and guarded against, 
but by detached bands, whose approach 
was as stealthy as the panther’s, and 
who sprang upon the settlements in the 
secure hour when no danger was appre- 
hended. Their effect was to almost de- 
populate the Mohawk Valley. In 1781 
it was estimated that fully one-third of 
the inhabitants had been killed or cap- 
tured; and most of the remainder had 
fled within the American lines for 
safety. 

It is pleasant to know, however, that 
this was the last severe affliction visited 
upon this long-suffering people. After 
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the war the survivors returned to their 
ruined homes: the soil was left them, 
and returned generous harvests, as if in 
pity for their misfortunes, and a genera- 
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tion later the visitor to the beautiful 

valley could discover scarcely a trace of 

the ruthless hand of war. 
CHARLES Burr Topp. 
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“Tf you love music, hear it, go to operas, 
concerts, and pay fiddlers to play to you; but I 
insist upon your. neither piping nor fiddling 
yourself. It puts a gentleman in a very frivo- 
lous, contemptible light, brings him into a great 
deal of bad company, and takes up a great deal 
of time which might be much better employed.” 
—Chesterfield’s Letters, clxxx. 


“TD ATISCAN! Batiscan! Stop half 
an hour at Batiscan.” 

The words, accompanied by the clang- 
ing of a bell, were roared in French and 
English through a St. Lawrence steamer 
one fine September night. 

Dr. West, of Boston, who was leaning 
over the railing at the bow, said to his 
wife beside him, “ This, my dear, is 
Batiscan.” His right arm described a 
semicircle which included a diminutive 
wooden wharf, a perspective of road and 
small white cottages, a tinned spire, and 
a background of low hills. 

Said Mrs. West, ‘“‘ My ears are already 
sore with the iteration of the fact that 
this is Batiscan. Let us go ashore.” 

“ Why ?” 

“¢ Because I want to.” 

“The reason is not adequate for the 
trouble.” 

“Tt is my reason. Come.” 

Mrs. West took her husband’s ar 
and led him across the deck. 

“¢ Besides,” she said,“ we may find 
Eleanor’s husband.” 

Her last words apparently insinuated 
a familiar joke, for West laughed: “ True. 
Where may we not light on that ideal 
being? Let us hurry.” 

As they entered the saloon, Mrs. 
West brushed against a woman, the 
only other passenger who had faced the 
cold night wind. Mrs. West murmured 
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an apology, and the woman, just raising 
her eyes, bowed slightly. 

“ What a bad, desperate woman that 
is, Paul! Her black eyes have bothered 
me all day.” 

“T have noticed her, too. I have 
been thinking her distinguished -look- 
ing and imagining that she has had 
a pretty hard time in the world. But. 
whatever you say she is, that I have 
no doubt she is. Look out for your 
head.” 

They were stooping beneath the shaft, 
and a noisy, gesticulating crowd about 
the gangway parted respectfully to let 
Mrs. West pass. 

They crossed the wharf, stumbled 
over the deeply-rutted road, and were 
standing before the primitive little 
church, when the sweet notes of a 
violin trembled through the air. 

Mrs. West threw her dainty head to 
one side and looked like a robin criti- 
cising his own trill. 

“ The ‘ Minuet.’ ” 

“ From ‘ Don Giovanni.’ ” 

“ Absurd !” 

“ Mozart in Batiscan !” 

“ Over there, Paul. Across the field. 
This is delightful! I must have one 
peep.” 

With the words she jumped across 
the ditch between the road and an open 
field. West, having learned the vanity 
of protesting against his wife’s harmless 
whims, followed her, and together they 
made their way toward a lighted cottage 
whence issued the strains of the stately 
music. 

They halted in front of the open door, 
far enough off to be themselves unseen. 
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They saw gayly-dressed figures treading 
a slow, fantastic measure. 

One of Mrs. West’s hands grasped 
her husband’s arm, and every finger of 
the other became an eloquent indicator : 
«“ A wedding, Paul. And there is the 
bride, in the queer white dress. There 
is the groom, in the red jacket and very 
long boots. There are the great-great- 
grandmothers. But where is the violin- 
ist? Come nearer,—nearer. I must 
see.” 

West permitted himself to be dragged 
close to the door-way. Their eyes fell 
on the violinist. 

Mrs. West gave a little scream: 
“Paul! A gentleman !” 

“ Apparently.” 

This unmistakable character was in 
the most equivocal position in which 
he could possibly have been caught and 
recognized. 

He was in a large, low room with 
whitewashed ceiling and walls and bare 
pine floor. This room, by way of per- 
manent decoration, had strings of dried 
hams, smoked fish, onions, dried apples, 
and corn, hanging in every corner and 
stretched on iron pegs from side to side. 
With these, in order to do honor to the 
festive occasion, had been twined wild 
poppies and sunflowers and long prickly 
vines of evergreen. ; 

All round the room were ranged old 
women brown and fat, young women 
brown and thin, dressed in short home- 
spun skirts, white blouses, and crossed 
neckerchiefs, decked out with crumpled 
artificial flowers, colored beads, and 
bright ribbons. Both men and women 
wore sabots, the bride and groom alone 
revelling in the luxury of leather boots. 
At one end of the room was a clumsy 
cooking-stove, and at the other a wooden 
table pushed against the wall. 

On this table sat a fat little man, with 
short legs dangling a foot above the floor 
and small black eyes twinkling merrily. 
His soutane and tonsured head bespoke 
him the village curé. 

The man who shared the table was 
the gentleman fiddler. 

The contrast between the curé and 
the fiddler was ludicrous, and in favor 
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of the long limbs and fair face and hair 
of the latter. His blue eyes followed 
the dancers with undisguised pleasure, 
occasionally answering a glance from 
some one of the dark-eyed girls. There 
could be no doubt that, for a gentleman, 
he was enjoying himself amazingly. 

“Such hands, Paul! Such an inter- 
esting face! Who can he be ?” 

“ An English Canadian on a lark.” 

“ Nothing of the sort.” Mrs. West’s 
voice conveyed disapprobation of English 
Canadians as a race. 

West sighed: “ Well, then, Eleanor’s 
husband.” 

Just then they heard the sound of 
approaching footsteps and laughter, and 
suddenly a chorus of male voices shout- 
ing,— 

Vive la Canadienne, 
Vole, mon cceur, vole! 
Vive la Canadienne, 


Et ses jolis yeux doux, 
Tout doux! 


The fiddling and dancing stopped 
short; the women rushed to the door 
and overflowed. Dr. and Mrs. West were 
caught ignominiously peeping at a habi- 
tan wedding. 

West promptly stepped forward and 
in tolerable French put a very fair face 
on his impolite behavior. He was bow- 
ing himself out of the difficulty elabor-. 
ately. 

“ Mais, monsieur, the steamboat is 
gone,—gone pour tout de bon.” 

Not one voice, but twenty offered this 
information with clamorous repetition. 

“ Qh, Paul! how careless in you !” 

“In me? Yes, of course in me. 
The question is, what are we to do 
now ?” 

Batiscan had grasped the situation, 
and was already wrangling for the honor 
of lodging and feeding monsieur and 
madame in their “ si triste abandonne- 
ment.” 

West was formulating an acceptance 
of one offer which would not mortally 
offend the rest of the village, when a 
whisper went round: “ Monsieur le 
Capitaine.” 

The women flocked back to the house 
and surrounded the table, where the 
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fiddler and the curé were amiably chat- 
ting, undisturbed by the noise outside, 
which they attributed entirely to the 
return of the men from the steamer. 

The strangers were borne in with the 
throng, and the fiddler, known as Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine, seeming at once to 
account for their presence, stood up, 
saying in English, “ You have been left 
behind ?” 

“ Yes,” said West ; “and, if there is 
no inn here, will you advise me whose 
hospitality I had better accept ?” 

Mrs. West clung to her husband, 
shrinking from the women, who, closing 
about her, were fingering her dress, 
touching her face and hands, and crying 
shrilly, “ Que c’est beau! Gentil, gen- 
til !” 

Her evident discomfort seemed to 
suggest an idea to the captain. He 
said, somewhat shyly, “If you will 
share my cabin in the schooner lying 
at the wharf, I shall be very glad, and I 
can make you more comfortable than 
you would be in the village.” 

So the matter of lodging was arranged ; 
and, after Mrs. West had given a ring 
from her finger to the bride, the unbid- 
den guests went forth, preceded by two 
men with lanterns, accompanied by the 
captain and followed by the praises and 
blessings of all Batiscan. 

As they went out, West said, “ Since 
you are harboring us on faith, let me 
tell you that Iam Paul West, of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and my companion 
in misfortune is my wife.” 

The captain lifted his hat, and said, 
“Tam Edward Farrington, master and 
owner of the schooner Bonne Marie, 
trading between Montreal and the Isle 
St. Ignace.” 

They walked silently over the field to 
the road. 

West was thinking, “ What caprice 
or misfortune has made Edward Far- 
rington captain of the Bonne Marie and 
brought him to fiddle at a French wed- 
ding in Batiscan ?” 

The captain was mentally applying 
Lord Chesterfield’s amiable remarks to 
himself. 

Mrs. West, her facile imagination 
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fired by the novel adventure, projected 
herself, the interesting fiddler, and her 
sister into the future in one sentence: 
“What if I have found Eleanor’s hus- 
band ?” 

So, each absorbed in his own thought, 
they reached the Bonne Marie. 

The two lantern-bearers had stepped 
on board. Farrington followed, and 
Dr. and Mrs. West were left standing 
on the wharf. 

“T suspect,” said West, sotto voce, 
“a black flag, furled but handy, and in 
the fair fiddler a buccaneer bold and 
bad. We may end by being dropped 
in the Bay of Biscay. Oh, how 
does that strike you as an adventure 
for a sober married couple from Bos- 
ton ?” 

“Tf you are afraid,” said Mrs. West 
with ironical emphasis, “let us not 
go. I know that if we are taken out 
and drowned you will always say it was 
my fault.” 

A gangway was thrown out, and Far- 
rington held out his hand to Mrs. 
West. 

The Bonne Marie was suspiciously 
sharp in the nose, remarkably sweet and 
clean, for a trading-craft. Her cabin was 
also unduly extensive, and West mentally 
noted. that the sea-rover had picked up 
several objects of comfort, and that his 
nature-must be sensitive to the influence 
of the chaste and the refined. 

Mrs. West laid. aside her wraps and 
sat down in an arm-chair, assuming at 
once the expression of infantile surprise 
and pleasure which had always told in 
society. She felt instinctively that 
Farrington would be critical of fine 
points, and that he was worthy of her 
best. 

“We should not have been at Ba- 
tiscan to-night,” he said, sitting down 


t beside her, “but that two of my crew 


wanted to assist at their sister’s wedding. 
We should have been far on our way to 
St. Ignace.” 

“Now, where is St. Ignace, to which 
we—I mean you and the Bonne Marie 
—are going ?” 

‘More than three hundred miles 
away; past Quebec; down where the 
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river widens into the gulf and the gulf 
expands into the sea.” 

“ And how long does it take to get 
there? And is it frozen in in winter ? 
And what is it like? Tell me all.” 

While Farrington was enlightening 
Mrs. West, her husband was thinking 
about their host. The points on which 
to base negative speculation were nu- 
merous. No financial difficulty had 
driven the man to his present existence. 
The material comforts of the cabin and 
the fine hands of the captain were suf- 
ficient to prove that he was not trading 
foraliving. If he was seeking seclusion 
from some disgraceful notoriety, he would 
hardly choose an English colony, for 
he was undoubtedly an Englishman: his 
"physique and the cut of his clothes were 
English, and even the slight drawl of 
his last syllables was clearly natural, and 
not a lame imitation the result of long 
practice. His manners, too, were charm- 
ing in their simplicity. He had fiddled 
like a born musician; he had enjoyed 
the wedding as honestly as the peasants ; 
he was talking to Mrs. West with a 
courteous deference and frankness which 
her husband felt was rapidly converting 
him in that little woman’s mind into the 
one desirable man in the world for Elea- 
nor’s husband. West was feeling him- 
self utterly at a loss for positive points, 
when his wife rose, saying, “If L stay a 
moment longer, I shall ask you an im- 
polite question. You are too good to me, 
and may I not go to bed ?” 

Farrington pulled aside a curtain: 
“ At your service.” 

“ This is perfect,” she cried ; “and if 
it were not for the inconvenience to 
you, I should be glad that we had been 
left behind.” 

West and Farrington then went on 
deck to smoke. When they were part- 
ing for the night, Farrington said, with 
a touch of the shyness which had marked 
his manner when he offered the accom- 
modation of his schooner, ‘“ Suppose, 
the wind continuing fresh and fair, 
bi you drop down to Quebec with 
me?” 

West accepted ; and in answer to his 
wife’s sleepy questions, “Who is he? 
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What is he in disguise?” said, “The 
Sultan of Zanzibar ; and we are to go to 
Quebec with him.” 

“ Delightful !”’ she murmured. “ Elea- 
nor will be there.” 

Eleanor was not there. 

The Bonne Marie, with every inch of 
canvas crowded on, had flown down the 
river before the wind, and at eight o’clock 
the next evening dropped anchor before 
Quebec. 

Mr. and Mrs. West and Farrington 
went ashore in a small boat and drove 
to the St. Louis Hotel. Here they 
found a letter from Eleanor excusing 
herself from joining her sister and hus- 
band. West, when he heard the news, 
showed ill-timed glee, and Mrs. West 
was consoled only when Farrington 
promised to stay a few days in Quebec. 
For the captain of a trading-schooner, 
he displayed gross ignorance of the 
ways of traffic, and culpable neglect of 
the sound commercial maxim that “time 
is money.” 

The next morning Mrs. West devoted 
to writing to Eleanor a graphic descrip- 
tion of the Batiscan adventure, in which 
Farrington figured as an ideal hero of 
romance and mystery. There were fif- 
teen closely-written pages, and “ P.S.— 
By the way, he is still in Quebec, and I 
think I can persuade him to stay out the 
week.” 

“Now,” she soliloquized, laying aside 
her pen, “if Eleanor chooses to stay in 
Vermont with two old maids, I shall 
wash my hands of establishing her,—for- 
ever.” 

The men had spent the morning in 
strolling through the town, and noon 
found them loitering on Durham Ter- 
race. Farrington leaned on the wall, 
looking out at the river, retailing gossip 
a century and a half old. 

West hardly heard his companion’s 
talk: he was too busy thinking about 
the man himself, and was, besides, 
vaguely noting the effect of the scarlet 
maples towering over quaint stone 
houses, wondering by what right an 
Old-World town had settled itself in 
the heart of an American forest. 

A herd of cattle filed by on the 
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outer edge of the square, followed by a 
string of market-women in charrettes ; 
and then came a caléche drawn by a 
weak-kneed horse and swaying freely 
from side to side. 

“ Look at that thing!” he exclaimed. 
“T am going to insure against accident, 
and make my will besides, before I ride 
in one of them.” 

As he spoke, a faded blonde woman 
leaned from the caléche. She was visi- 
ble but for a moment, and Farrington 
could scarcely have seen her, he turned 
his head so slowly. West was iden- 
tifying the woman whose appearance his 
wife had characterized as “bad and 
desperate,” when the man beside him 
shuddered violently. 

With a glance at a face become color- 
less and expressing terror in every fea- 
ture and line, the physician interpreted, 
“¢ Nervous attack—hysteria.” 

Farrington tried to pull open his coat, 
but his fingers stiffened, and he fell 
heavily on the grass. 

West knelt down and took a flask 
from Farrington’s inside pocket, then, 
lifting his head, poured a portion of 
the contents down his throat. To his 
surprise and relief, the whiskey was 
swallowed with little difficulty. In half 
a minute the muscles relaxed, trem- 
bling succeeded rigidity, the face be- 
came more natural, and Farrington 
spoke: “Call a hack, for heaven’s 
sake, and get me down to the Bonne 
Marie.” 

West hailed a small boy, who executed 
the order. 

They were some minutes on their 
way to the Bonne Marie, when Farring- 
ton said, “I am subject to such attacks. 
If I can get away, I never stay where 
I have had one. I have so far escaped 
at St. Ignace. Will you excuse me to 
Mrs. West on any plea,—any, that is, 
but the truth ?” 

West knew then that he had happened 
on the secret of this man’s self-elected 
exile, and he jumped at a conclusion 
swift and inconsequent as a woman’s, 
but none the less unalterable, that that 
faded blonde woman was responsible for 
what appealed to him as a most pitiful 
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tragedy. Restraining his opinions and 
beliefs, his keen personal and_profes- 
sional interest, he expressed with severe 
propriety his regret that so pleasant a 
companionship had come to an end. 

After a short silence, Farrington said, 
“What did my face express to you ?” 

“ Supreme terror.” 

“To what do you attribute that ex- 
pression ?” 

“To the spontaneous action of your 
own mind,—either the sudden memory 
of some horror, or a trick of imagination 
solely.” 

Farrington pondered. 

“Do you believe in hallucinations ?” 

“ Fully,—traceable always to physical 
cause.” 

“Do you believe that what you have 
just seen could result from outside in- 
fluence? I mean, do you hold it pos- 
sible that the mere proximity of one 
human being to another can prostrate a 
strong body and paralyze a strong 
mind ?” 

West hesitated: “TI don’t pretend 
to limit the power of magnetism, but 
I have never seen enough evidence of 
what you suggest even to base a scien- 
tific theory. If, in reality, a man has 
ever experienced a horror which has so 
shocked his nervous system as to pro- 
duce such effects as 1 have just seen 
in you, a trifle may serve to excite his 
memory and imagination to a degree 
that reproduces physical sensations. 
The action is nervous, common and self- 
developing among delicate women. To 
take place in a man of your physique 
and mental poise, I should say there 
must be a predisposition to hysteria, 
probably hereditary.” 

Farrington listened attentively, and 
West's last words excited a keen look 
of curiosity. “Will you do me a favor?” 

| he asked. 

“ A thousand.” 

“Will you come to St. Ignace? I will 
make you comfortable, and will send you 
back when you are tired. Come, if it 
will not bore Mrs. West too much.” 

Mrs. West was lying on a sofa, re- 
membering that Eleanor had a defined 
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cally weighing the romantic advantage 
of a mystery against the beard, consid- 
ering whether woman’s influence over 
man, in her mind incalculable, would 
not be potent to condemn the beard to 
the barber. 

West unceremoniously burst in upon 
this grave train of thought: “Pack up 
your traps. We are off for St. Ignace.” 

“How? When? What have you 
found out?” 

West recognized his mistake, and as- 
sumed composure: ‘“ My dear, I do not 
go about finding out: that is your 
specialty. Farrington has asked us to 
visit him at St. Ignace, and of course 
we will go. You must hurry.” 

Mrs. West speedily made the neces- 
sary preparations, and, tearing open the 
envelope addressed to Eleanor, added, 
“PS.—We are going right off this 
minute to St. Ignace with him. See 
what you have missed, ungrateful 
girl !”” 

Late in the afternoon the Bonne 
Marie weighed anchor, and, to the 
minor music of a voyageur chanson, 
spread her sails and swung down the 
stream. She slipped between the Isle 
Orléans and the Beaufort shore, past 
the shimmering fall of Montmorenci; the 
gleaming roofs and spires of Quebec 
vanished into air, and in the yellow haze 
of the autumn sunset, between walls of 
flaming forest, she floated alone on the 
river. 

The night was cold, but transcendent- 
ly clear. Farrington and his guests, 
wrapped in furs, spent the early part on 
deck. West sat facing the other two. 
The lantern-light falling on his sharp 
American profile marked his expression 
of calm indifference. There was nothing 
to suggest that he was narrowly watch- 
ing the man lying at his wife’s feet and 
listening with flattering attention to her 
pretty prattle. 

For two days and nights they sailed 
down the river, now wide like an inland 
sea and very shallow, now narrow, deep, 
and swift. And on the morning of the 
third day they came to St. Ignace. 

Mrs. West was dressing, when her 
husband shouted, “St. Ignace, ho! St. 
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Ignace, ho! ‘Ho’ being the nautical 
equivalent for ‘in sight,’ my dear.” 

She threw on an ulster and hurried 
on deck : “ Where? Which?” 

“There. The smallest to the right.” 

Farrington adjusted a glass and 
pointed to one of several rocks rising 
independently from a tumbling waste 
of foam. 

Mrs. West took the glass: “St. Ig- 
nace,—one of a group of islands lyin 
at the mouth of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. Whether the product is sirens 
or golden apples, the guide-book tell- 
eth not, but I shall know.” “And I 
shall know,” she reflected. “And I 
shall get at Eleanor’s chances exactly, 
for, of all follies, that of wasting a girl’s 
time on a man not eligible is the great- 
est.” As they neared the island, she 
commented again aloud: “St. Ignace,— 
an island about two miles long by one 
mile broad. Products,—spruce-trees, a 
little buckwheat, and rye. Population, 
—a dozen or so of French fishermen and 
wives, with innumerable children; one 
mysterious stranger. General remarks, . 
—the summer boarder is unknown, and 
the waves pound against rocky shores 
from January till December.” 

“ Your lesson is perfect,” said Farring- 
ton. ‘Can you make out the pier to 
the left of the little cove ?” 

It was noon before they came up to 
the stone pier. As soon as the Bonne 
Marie was made fast, the population of 
St. Ignace, which had been screeching 
and dancing about the beach, swarmed 
on board. Leaving the Bonne Marie 
to the crew and the crew’s relations, 
they walked across the crescent-shaped 
beach, past the row of cottages set well — 
beyond the highest tide-mark, and entered 
a wood-path. 

After ten minutes’ climb up steep 
natural steps, they reached a plateau, 
the path continuing through a thicket of 
spruce. They emerged from this thicket 
on a rough, irregular clearing, and the 
view of the ocean was obstructed only 
by arambling stone house two stories 
high. 

“Tt is built for comfort and strength, 
and is not exactly beautiful,” said Far- 
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rington, as they stepped on the piazza 
facing the sea. “There is no wood 
about it. All the pillars, you see, are 
iron, and they are sunk very deep.” 

They went into an octagonal paved 
hall, off of which four rooms opened. 
In the centre was a spiral stairway of 
iron supported by three slender iron 
columns, which ran from the lower floor 
to the observatory of heavy plated glass. 
Through the open doors were glimpses 
of a cosey parlor, dining-room, and two 
bedrooms. 

Mrs. West sank into an arm-chair 
by the fire in the hall. “TI cannot be- 
lieve it!” she said. “ Nothing is true. 
I shall wake up in Boston presently, 
finding that I have overslept and 
owe another fine at the Saturday 
Club.” 

As the days went by in this enchanted 
isle, the reality of life did not obtrude 
itself. All the glorious, cloudless days 
the three idlers lounged on the cliffs 
and beach, followed the fishermen’s nets, 
visited the light-house island, and saw 
ships and steamers passing to and from 
the sea. In the evening, after an excel- 
lent dinner, Farrington fiddled himself 
deeper and deeper into Mrs. West’s 
affections. Life with her would have 
touched perfection had the mystery 
about Farrington not remained impene- 
trable and Eleanor’s chances conse- 
quently problematical. 

One morning through the house on 
the cliff there echoed the voices of winds 
and waves behaving uproariously. <A 
glance from the windows discovered 
heavy clouds drooping to the trough of 
the sea, and Farrington predicted a vio- 
lent equinoctial gale. 

After breakfast the three went down 
to the beach, where precautionary meas- 
ures had already been taken. The boats 
were hauled up and securely braced in- 
shelter. . The cottages were lashed with 
heavy cables slung across the roofs 
through iron rings and twisted round 
piles driven deep in the sand. Men 
and women were huddled in nooks, and 
their tongues, which West declared il- 
lustrations of perpetual motion, wagged 
at an alarming rate. 
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The people were all certain that the 
schooner which made monthly trips to 
the Gulf ports, touching at St. Ignace, 
would be caught in the gale. Farring- 
ton discouraged prayers and predictions, 
but, though his reasonable suggestions 
were received with the deference always 
paid to Monsieur le Capitaine, they were 
plainly unpopular. 

By noon the storm was beating 
furiously upon St. Ignace. Farrington 
spent a large part of the day in the 
observatory, sweeping the sea with his 
glass; but not a sail, bound in or out, 
came within his range. He appeared to 
West’s watchful eye both restless and 
depressed, and these symptoms of dis- 
turbance increased as evening drew on, 
When it was too dark to see even the 
showers of spray dashing over the 
spruce-tree tops, the lights were lit and 
dinner was served. 

The angry lashing of the billows and 
bellow of the wind grew terrific. Mrs. 
West was frankly frightened, Farrington 
actually gloomy, and even West looked 
a little anxious. There was no lull,— 
no quiet moment for taking a long 
breath and gathering courage. It 
seemed as if St. Ignace must go to 
pieces and become the sport and victim 
of the turbulent sea. To hasten and 
clinch its doom, a flash of lightning 
darted from the sky, followed by a crash 
as of the heavens breaking and crushing 
down upon the island. At this Mrs. 
West dropped on her knees, burying her 
face in her arms. A wineglass fell 
from West’s hand shivering to the floor. 
Farrington started to his feet, his face 
pale and expressive of alarm. For 
West to look at him was to foresee 
catastrophe. Stepping behind his wife’s 
chair, he said, “ Drink a glass of wine. 
Control yourself.” 

Farrington obeyed, but his fingers 
almost refused to clasp the glass. 

Mrs. West, rising, was quick to see 
that something was wrong with him. 
Instantly throwing off her terror, she 
said, “ You are ill. What can I do for 
you?” 

“ Nothing,” said Farrington, “ but 
excuse me, and, if you are not too much 
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afraid, let your husband come into my 
room.” 

“T am not afraid at all,” she said, 
trying to contradict her trembling limbs, 
full now of the excitement of expecta- 
tion fulfilled: something had happened. 
“T know what to do. - I shall go out in 
the kitchen with Marianne and the rest.” 

She disappeared through the dining- 
room door, and Farrington led the way 
to his room on the second story. “It 
is a story of shame,” he burst out,—“ of 
shame and of weakness in me that was 
criminal. When I have told you,—for I 
am going to tell you,—you cannot feel 
a tithe of the scorn for me that I feel 
for myself.” 

“First let me ask you a question,” 
West interrupted. “Is there not a 
person cognizant of the shame, capable, 
perhaps, of injuring you ?” 

“Cognizant of it, yes; capable of 
injuring me, no. No one can injure me 
materially: there is no punishment. If 


reparation were possible, do you suppose 
that any sacrifice would be as bitter to 
me as the degradation of this?” 


He 
held out his arm, which, trembling, fell 
heavily to his side. 

“The person,” West continued slowly, 

“is a woman, tall, fair, thin, and black- 
eyed.” 
“You haveseen her here, at St. Ignace. 
I might have known, for I have felt her 
presence all day. I have been thinking 
of what you said in Quebec. I have 
been steadily regarding myself as an 
hysterical fool. I am talking to you 
now against hope, to avert what—what 
you saw in Quebec.” “ 

“The woman,” said West deliberately, 
“is not on St. Ignace. You are not 
affected by her presence, but by the 
storm, the atmosphere. The fact is, 
that your nerves were once violently 
shocked, and every disturbance of your 
nervous system tends to reproduce a 
condition developed on that occasion. 
I saw this woman in Quebec, and 
you saw her there too, not long enough 
for your brain to produce recognition, 
but long enough for the suggestion of 
an idea so painful to you that it in- 
stantaneously magnified itself into terror. 
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The external evidence of that terror 
was the work of an inherent tendency 
to hysteria, not of any force emanating 
from the woman. I believe that if, 
when perfectly prepared for her, your 
mind divested of your fixed idea, you 
could meet that woman, my convic- 
tions would be demonstrated, and you 
would live to be a healthier and happier 
man.” 

West lit a cigar, threw himself in 
an easy-chair, and smiled cheerfully. 
Farrington paced the room. “I have 
never been willing,” he said, “ to believe 
it, and nothing else in my life points 
to the probability ; but, if a man can 
inherit in any degree a woman’s sensi- 
tive, nervous organization, I suppose 
I have inherited my mother’s. 

“T am thirty-two years old. I am 
the son of Edward Farrington, formerly 
a shipping-merchant of Liverpool, Eng- 
land.” 

Here West’s smile expanded. He 
was enjoying a thrill of anticipatory 
triumph over his wife, who had fre- 
quently assured him that Farrington 
was a “wandering heir,” the son of at 
least “a hundred earls.” 

“For a year before my birth, and 
until I was six years old, when she died, 
my mother, a delicate and idealistic 


‘woman, was an enthusiastic spiritualist. 


I was a cross, puny youngster, and she, 
attributing to me the special properties 
of a medium, subjected me to frequent 
experiment. 

“From the day of her death my health 
improved. My father kept me with 
him until I was twelve, taking care that 
my education should tend to develop a 
strong body and practical mind. He 
then sent me to a school famous for . 
muscular and mathematical training. 
At eighteen I left the school, not a 
bad advertisement of both specialties. 
I travelled with my father until I was 
twenty, and then took my place in his 
office. My health was superb. As to 
nerves, I believed that they existed only 
in the imagination of sick girls. All 
my tastes and pursuits were violently 
masculine, unless you except music, the 


love of which I, however, have always 
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found more passionate in men who have 
it at all than in any woman. 

“T had been in business two years, 
when I took a cold and was laid up with 
inflammation of the lungs. My phy- 
sician ordered rest and change of air. 
One of our ships being just ready to sail 
for the East Indies, one of the Dutch 
islands, I decided to make the voyage. 

“The captain of the ship was person- 
ally unknown to us, but his credentials 
were satisfactory. I found him taciturn, 
resolute, and brutal in his maintenance 
of discipline. Before we had been two 
days out, I thoroughly detested him. I 
had been told that his wife was to sail 
with us, and I knew that she was on 
board, but several days elapsed before 
she came out of her cabin. Captain 
Hartley had never mentioned her to 
me, or in my presence, so of course I 
made no inquiry for her. 

“‘T remember that I thought about her 
idly, and that my mental attitude to her 
was that of pitying protection. 

“She came on deck one morning 
with her husband, who introduced me 
to her. 

“Her personal appearance surprised 
me,—not her superlative fairness nor her 
grace, but her air of high-bred distinc- 
tion, most incongruous in the wife of a 
man of Hartley’s calibre and profession. 
When I looked fairly at her face, I saw 
that with the roundness of youth it 
had the composure of maturity, and 
the cold brilliancy of her black eyes 
gave me the impression that she was 
both false and cruel. Had it not been 
for a trivial circumstance, I think this 
impression might have overcome my 
preconceived sympathy for her. I asked 
her to take my chair, which I had just 
comfortably arranged. 

“¢Mrs. Hartley will stay here but a 
few minutes,’ said her husband peremp-. 
torily. 

‘T looked at her for an answer. She 
shook her head, giving me such a glance 
of pain and fear and appeal that, for 
any power to judge her dispassionately, 
I might as well from that moment have 
been blind and an idiot. 

“T have since then learned the story 
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of her life. I know that her past had 
been unhappy, and that in a fit of 
anger against an aristocratic lover she 
had married Hartley. I did not realize 
then that by contact with moral corrup- 
tion a man may insensibly become cor- 
rupt: that was part of my blindness. 
I have lived to trace step by step the 
disintegration of my natural honesty and 
educated honor effected by Mrs. Hartley 
in the months of our close companion- 
ship. Long before we arrived at our 
destination there was a tacit recognition 
of our mutual, unfortunate love. 

“ During the voyage Hartley’s brutality 
had won him the hatred of officers and 
crew, and just after we cast anchor out- 
side of our port there was an open, 
violent quarrel between him and the 
firsts mate. The mate swore that he 
would report the captain to our consul,— 
that he would have him arrested for 
wanton cruelty to the men, who, even if 
they were his crew, were also, every one, 
British subjects. 

“Late that night I was walking the 
deck aft, alone, when I heard a heavy 
splash in the water. I ran to the side 
just in time to see a man’s hands thrown 
up and fall beneath the waves. I cried, 
‘Man overboard!’ and ran for a rope. 


‘I met the captain coming from the fore- 


castle, so that he could not have been 
aft when the man fell over. Hartley 
did not see me, and did not know that I 
had shouted. 

“Tt was the first mate who had fallen. 
He did not rise again, and his body was 
never recovered. I went to my room 
without speaking of the catastrophe to 
any one but Mrs. Hartley, to whom I 
told all I knew. 

“The next morning Hartley was ar- 
rested on two charges,—murder of the 
first mate and abuse of his crew. 

“Before daybreak the second officer, 
the carpenter, and the steward had 
gone ashore and made depositions. 

“The arrest was made in the cabin 
in the presence of Mrs. Hartley and 
myself. 

“T knew he had not murdered the 
mate, and I wanted to say so then. 
as distinctly did not want to look at 
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Mrs. Hartley, but, in spite of myself, 
my eyes met hers, and the words I was 
in honor, out of common humanity, 
bound to speak, died on my lips. 

“The captain demanded to be taken 
before our consul. One of the officers 
said, through an interpreter, ‘For a 
crime alleged to have been committed in 
Dutch waters, you are subject to Dutch 
jurisdiction. The British consul will 
see you and make arrangements for your 
defence.’ 

“Hartley asked for a few words in 
private with his wife. She had stood 
there in silence, her eyes fixed on me. 
Now they rested on Hartley, scornful, 
cruel. ‘There is nothing between you 
and me which may not be said publicly. 
If any additional testimony to your 
brutality is needed, let me, who alone 
knows its extent, be called. I believe 
with my whole heart that you murdered 
the mate.’ 

“He sprang at her, and the officers 
seized and pinioned him. They led him 
away, and I lay back in my chair, speech- 
less, helpless. For hours she stayed by 
me. Since her eyes had silenced my 
protest, and since her own tongue had, 
without wavering, uttered what she 
knew to be a lie, I feared her, and I 
shrank from her. 

“T need not tell you how she con- 
quered that feeble struggle of an almost 
deadened conscience. I could not, how- 
ever, be forced to express an opinion to 
the consul or any of the legal author- 
ities who that day visited our ship. I 
said to her, ‘I believe that under oath 
I shall tell the truth.’ 

“T said this when we were parting for 
the night. She stood with her hand 
holding the door of her room. The 
light flared in her face as she turned 
her beautiful neck. ‘You will not. I 
shall be beside you.’ She disappeared, 
leaving me thrilled with horror at the 
devilish intention in her face. 

“T rushed on deck. It was after 
twelve o’clock, and the air was a little 
less stifling than in the day. My health 
had not improved during the voyage, 
and the heat was rapidly prostrating me. 
I cannot describe to you the conflicting 
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feelings which raged in me as I went 
from the ship to the shore,—the scorn 
of myself, the desolation of the wreck 
of a man’s first love, for I could never 
love the woman who now stood revealed 
to me. I had never loved the real 
woman, for I had never known her. 
And, strangely enough, above all this 
tempest of passion rose the memory of 
my mother, of my probably inherited 
sensibilities, and the maddening fear 
that, through some physical peculiarity, 
I was bound to Mrs. Hartley by an in- 
dissoluble bond. 

“ T made my way to our consul’s house. 
It was easy, since night is day in the 
East Indian usage. 

“There, under oath, I made a full 
statement of my belief in the captain’s 
innocence of the crime of murder, and 
of the circumstantial proof. 

“ After that my only desire was to get 
away. I showed the consul that my 
health demanded that I should leave at 
once. He undertook to arrange every- 
thing, and that night sent a servant to 
secure a passage for me by the Eng- 
lish mail-steamer leaving next day. 

“T slept in his house, and the day was 
pretty far advanced when I woke. I 
found that I should barely have time to 
go to the ship and get my traps down to 
the steamer. 

“T was cool now. I was more myself 
than I had been since the day that 
Mrs. Hartley appealed to me to shield 
her from her husband. I meant to 
go to the ship and defy her and leave 
her. 

“She met me in the cabin. She was 
waiting for me, wondering what had 
become of me. She greeted me with 
these words: ‘We are free. He is 
dead.’ Her face was radiant with joy. 
‘The news has just come. There is 
cholera on the island. He was taken 
last night, and died in five hours.’ 

“She came toward me then. I thrust 
out my hands and shut my eyes. I shut 
my eyes from the horror of the sight of 
Hartley dying a death from which I, by 
a word, might have saved him. I thrust 
out my hands to save myself from the 
terror with which this woman, who had 
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made me in my own eyes a murderer, 
now inspired me. 

““¢ What ails you, coward?’ she said, 
with bitter contempt. Then she laughed, 
and her voice became tender. ‘He is 
dead, and there is nothing between us 
now.’ She laid her hands on my shoul- 
ders. 

“T struck her then. That shows the 
extremity of my agony and my fear: 
my only defence was the strength of my 
arm. I struck her, and I fled from her 
out along the water streets of the city 
to the steamer. As my feet touched 
the gangway, I fell down, rigid, as you 
have seen me. 

“From that day she has waged a 
vindictive war of reprisal. For seven 
years, in addition to the torture of re- 
morse, I lived in dread of her appear- 
ance and of a return of that terror and 
vital collapse which I cannot but believe 
even her near presence produces. 

“T stayed in the world; I stuck to 
my work, principally for the sake of 
my father. There were months when 
life was pleasant and I hoped for the 
future. The birth of the hope was the 


signal for her return and for another 
miserable fight with myself. 

“When my father died, almost three 
years ago, I bought St. Ignace, and be- 
came captain of the Bonne Marie. 

“T have been at no pains to conceal 
my identity, though I have never before 


disclosed it. I had begun to believe 
that she was dead; but you have seen 
her, and you say that I have seen her. 

“Noone but my father has known my 
story. I tell it to you ina fit of des- 
peration. To-morrow I shall reproach 
myself for having told you. What is 
that noise ?” 

The noise was of footsteps flying up 
the iron stairs, and, as Farrington no- 
ticed it, the door of his room was vio- 
lently shaken. 

“ Paul, Paul! Come, quick! There 
is a woman dying.” 

Farrington sprang between West and 
the door, and stood with his back against 
it: “She is here, in my house. What 
am I to do?” 

“Face her. You are prepared. Face 
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her with a determination to control your- 
self.” 

“Tf I cannot control myself,” said 
Farrington slowly, “I am sure that 
I shall not survive the test. I will 
try.” 

He went out of the room, down the 
stairs, through a knot of servants and 
fishermen, with the unconscious stare of 
a man walking in his sleep. 

He stood a moment by the dining- 
room door, and the curious French 
people closed about him, all chatter- 
ing about the wreck of the expected 
schooner, and of the woman who, 
washed ashore, bruised and dying, 
had shrieked to be taken to Mr. Far- 
rington. 

If he heard their voices, he made no 
sign. He was looking at the woman 
lying on a lounge before the fire, with 
a ghastly face and wet hair pushed 
back, and the water running from 
her garments forming poels upon the 
floor. 

He took a long breath, and an expres- 
sion of relief crossed his face. He went 
into the room, and shut the door behind 
him. 

In about ten minutes he called West 
sharply. West went in, excluding the 
curious people. 

The woman on the sofa was dead, and 
Farrington stood by the mantel-piece, 
looking down at her. 

“T think,” he said, “that she had 
been injured internally. She knew that 
she was dying, and would have nothing 
done. She came here to hurt me, but 
death frustrated her. She has done one 
act of mercy. Hartley is not dead. He 
bribed his guard to let him go and sub- 
stitute one of the many men who died 
of cholera that night. She has known 
this for years, and she has given me 
»means of proving the truth. She begged 
me to forgive her, but I could not. As 
I looked at her and listened to her, the 
miseries of these ten years rose between 
us, and, without a word from me, she 
died.” 

West had unfastened her saturated 
clothes. 





“Try to picture the miseries of her 
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life!” he said. ‘You never can. The 
sum of a man’s suffering does not equal 
an hour of the torture that the mind 
of a woman such as this one can in- 
flict upon herself. Here is the trou- 
ble. The right side is fairly crushed. 
How under heaven did she ever get up 
here?” 

Farrington looked at her, winced, 
and turned away: “ Will you call some 
of the people? I must go out.” 

He went through the hall, out into 
the night. Mrs. West saw him go, and 
fell back in her chair, quivering. 

The requirements of her imagination 
were momentarily satisfied, for she felt 
that the mystery of the fiddler of 
Batiscan had culminated in storm and 
tragedy. 


Almost a year had passed since the 
wreck on St. Ignace. 

Again the St. Lawrence steamer neared 
the wharf ag Batiscan. 

Dr. and Mrs. West leaned over the 
side-rail. Beside them stood Farrington 
and a handsome young woman with a 
slightly scornful upper lip. 

Mrs. West had for some time been 
talking to this young woman in a rapid 
undertone. She had timed her remarks 
so nicely that as the first rope was cast 
to the shore she concluded, “I suppose, 
Eleanor, that Ned, and Paul too, would 
be indignant with me for telling you. 
But it was all so satisfactorily dreadful, 
and it is before me so vividly to-night, 
that I had to talk about it. And I told 
Paul, from the first, that she was ab- 
normally depraved.” 

Eleanor had not interrupted or com- 
mented on her sister’s dramatic recital. 
Now she said clearly, “Ned told me be- 
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fore I married him, all,—all. I said 
then that my sympathy was with her. 
I say so now. How can you or I re- 
alize her temptations or estimate her 
suffering ?” 

Close beside the wharf lay the Bonne 

Marie, her rigging ablaze with lights, 
and flags flying from every spar. 
_ All Batiscan was on the wharf, for it 
was known that Monsieur le Capitaine 
was coming with his wife en route to 
St. Ignace. 

Trembling through the night air came 
the notes of a violin ; louder rose a lusty 
chorus,— 
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Vive la belle! -Vive la belle! 
Voila les beaux yeux.” 


Loudest of all, the clang of the gong, 
and the cry,— 

“ Batiscan! Batiscan! Stop half an 
hour at Batiscan.” 

When the steamer swung off, only Dr. 
and Mrs. West stood on the deck. 

Mrs. West said pensively, “ Life has 
no interest now that Eleanor has a hus- 
band. She is lovely, but just a little 
queer. Do you think everything will 
be all right ?” 

“The monotony of life, my dear,” 
said West, “would be unendurable if, in 
your loose phraseology, ‘ everything ever 
were allright.’ I think, though, that as 
a match-maker you are unrivalled. I 
am sure that, out of sympathy for my 
brother man, I hope you are alone of 
your kind. I think, too, that Eleanor, 
with what you call her ‘ queerness,’—I 
call it ‘intellectual balance,’—is just the 
woman to love and to hold our Fiddler 
of Batiscan.” 

ANNIE ROBERTSON MACFARLANE. 
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HEN Jefferson was the American 
minister in Paris, about 1784, he 
engaged an artist to make the best copy 
possible of what passed for the most au- 
thentic likeness of Columbus in existence, 
the Medici portrait in Florence. This 
painting was with Jefferson during his 
Presidency, and he writes about it as one 
of his chief jewels at Monticello in 1814. 
In his drawing-room there it hung the 
second among four portraits on the left 
as one entered. If Virginia had had 
any Historical Society in his time,* he 
would, no doubt, have delighted to en- 
shrine his pictorial memorial within its 
walls, deeming it, as he wrote, “a matter 
even of some public concern that our 
country should not be without the por- 
trait of its discoverer.” 

What has become of this Jeffersonian 
relic? is a question we naturally ask. I 
have corresponded regarding it with Mr. 
Lossing, who has illustrated so many of 
our worthies, and with Mr. Parton, the 
latest biographer of Jefferson. Neither 
of them could give me any inkling of 
its fate. I next wrote to Miss Sarah 
N. Randolph, ‘a grand-daughter of Jef- 
ferson, and author of a volume on his 
“ Domestic Life.” 

In her answer were these words: “ The 
Columbus and other portraits, having 
been reserved at the sale of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s effects, were sent to Boston, where 
it was supposed there would be a better 
chance of selling them to advantage. 
They were intrusted to Mr. Coolidge, 
who married my aunt. They are both 
now dead, and I wrote to their daughter, 
telling her of your desire to know about 
the Columbus. She writes that she 
knows nothing of it, and would not know 
that such a picture had been at Monti- 
cello, but for the fact that it is men- 
tioned in my book.” “TI have often,” 
Miss Randolph continued, “wished to 


* The Virginia Historical Society was not 
founded until five years after Jefferson’s death, 
or in 1831. 
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trace this picture up, but suppose there 
is now no hope of doing so. My uncle 
has been dead only three years, and a 
single word from him would have told 
all.” The word “ Boston” in Miss Ran- 
dolph’s letter put me on the track. Had 
I been in that city I would have gone at 
once to the building of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. But I was a 
thousand miles away; and so I scruti- 
nized the publications of the society till I 
came to a notice of a portrait of Colum- 
bus presented by Israel Thorndike, and 
I observed that the donor in his letter 
of presentation (November 26, 1835) de- . 
scribed it as “‘a copy from an original in 
the gallery of Medicis [sic] at Florence, 
for Thomas Jefferson.” It was a pleas- 
ure to ascertain that the picture hangs 
in the hall of that society which has 
done most to elucidate the annals of the 
country over which Jefferson presided, 
and of the continent which Columbus 
revealed. 

In 1814 Mr. Delaplaine was publish- 
ing in Philadelphia his “ Repository of 
Distinguished Americans.” He made 
strenuous efforts to obtain for his fron- 
tispiece a drawing from the Jeffersonian 
portrait. Failing in this endeavor, he 
was forced to have recourse to a paint- 
ing by Macella, copied from some fancy 
portrait cased in plate-armor and frilled 
ruffs, with features as divergent as the 
costume from the genuine type. 

The oldest portrait of Columbus of 
which I have discovered any trace in 
the United States now hangs in the New 
York Senate-Chamber at Albany. It 


was presented to the State in 1784 by 


Mrs. Maria Farmer, a grand-daughter of 
Jacob Leisler, Governor of New York 
in 1689. According to her -statement, 
the painting had already been in her 
family for a hundred and fifty years. 
It may, then, have been brought from 
Europe more than two centuries ago. 
In one corner it bears the inscription 
“ Anno 1592. Aet. 23.” This legend 
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- may indicate the year in which the copy 
was taken, and the age of the copyist. 

The so-called likenesses of Columbus 
are mostly fancy sketches. The great 
navigator, as represented at Madrid in 
the palace of the Duke of Berwick- 
Alba, is seated on a throne and arrayed 
in high-colored silks and embroidery. 
This painting is said to be a copy from 
a mythical likeness in Havana, which 
has been often sought for, but always in 
vain. It is the original of the largest 
known engraving, which bears this in- 
scription: “ The original was painted 
in America by Van Loo.” (EU cuadro 
original fué pintado en América por 
Van Loo.) When was Van Loo in 
America? The gods, one would think, 
must annihilate both time and space to 
make the owner of such a sham happy. 
Yet a copy of this engraving was highly 
prized by the late Mr. Lenox, and now 
adorns his library in the New York 
Central Park. He supposed that the 
original was painted in the lifetime of 
Columbus. In the Cuban Consistorial 
Hall, at Havana, Columbus appears 
dressed as a familiar of the Inquisition. 
In one likeness he resembles an effemi- 
nate Narcissus; in many others the cos- 
tume and arrangement of hair are in a 
style unknown to his century, while his 
lineaments are treated with no less license 
than his vestments. Seeing Columbus 
thus transformed,—or rather deformed, 
—we are reminded of personal carica- 
tures in Punch, and of an Innocent 
Abroad asking, “Is he dead?” or of a 
heathen idol baptized with the name of 
a saint, so that what was carved for 
Jupiter becomes Jew Peter. 

More than one canvas passing for a 
portrait of Columbus is a palimpsest; that 
is, it shows traces of a former name 
having been erased in order that the 
word Columbus might be inscribed. 

About thirty years ago, Mr. Barton, a 
member of the American Antiquarian 
Society in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
seeing in the picture-gallery at Naples 
a portrait by Parmigiano which was 
called Columbus, obtained a copy of 
It painted by an Italian artist named 
Scardino, and gave it to the society for 

Vou, V. N. 8.—18 
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hanging in its hall. Even in the view 
of its donor, this painting was only an 
ideal likeness of Columbus. According 
to Professor C. E. Norton, of Cambridge, 
“it is no longer held by any competent 
critic to be au authentic likeness.” The 
disproof of its pretensions by the Span- 
ish investigator and painter Carderera 
is in substance as follows: “We now 
come to notice the famous portrait which 
hangs in the Royal Museo Borbonico at 
Naples, attributed to the elegant pencil 
of Parmegianino. As this celebrated 
painting has of late misled very respect- 
able persons, and has been reproduced in 
engravings at Naples, as well as in France 
and England,* it seems necessary to sub- 
ject it to a careful analysis. Bechi, who 
has described this beautiful work, con- 
fesses that the eminent artist had to 
paint the portrait from imagination. M. 
Jomard, of the French National Li- 
brary, is of the same opinion, and yet 
advised the Genoese nobles commissioned 
to raise a statue of the great man that 
their artists should inspire themselves 
at this notable painting. We must in 


‘many points differ from the opinions of 


the two distinguished persons we have 
just mentioned. Having carefully ex- 
amined the portrait in Naples, we have 
come to doubt whether the Parmesan 
artist intended it to be a likeness of 
Columbus at all. There is scarcely any 
point of resemblance between the authen- 
tic [word-?] portraits of the admiral, 
which so clearly reveal the frank man- 
ner, and a certain courtier-like delicacy 
and reserve which appear in the Nea- 
politan canvas. 

“Still more noticeable is the contrast 
between the garb and the austere aspect 
of our hero, and the exquisite and effem- 
inate decorations of a personage whose 
physiognomy, very long and lean, differs 
most widely from the oval and strongly- 
marked face of the admiral,—an aspect 
noble, clear, and lit up by genius. 
Neither the hair which adorns the tem- 

* This Neapolitan likeness appeared in Pres- 
cott’s “Ferdinand and Isabella.” It has just 
been engraved by George E. Perine expressly 
for the American Eclectic Magazine. It was 


an odd blunder to make a misnomer the subject 
of so fine an engraving. 
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ples of the Neapolitan figure with sym- 
metrical and elegant locks, nor the whis- 
kers and long beard, nor the curls 
smoothly arranged, were seen, save in 
rarest exceptions, in the age of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, either in Spain or in Italy 
or in other civilized regions of Europe ; 
much less up to the first years of Charles 
V. could any one meet with a slashed 
German red cap with plume and gold 
studs. The same may be said concern- 
ing other parts of the attire,—as the 
silk sleeves hooped by fillets, lace about 
the hands, gloves, a finger-ring, and 
other refinements which characterize a 
finished gallant of the sixteenth century. 
It may be said that the medal which in 
the Neapolitan portrait adorns the cap 
bears a ship which is passing beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules. Admit that it 
does, may it not be only one of those 
devices then so much in vogue, and con- 
cerning which Giovio, Ruscelli, Capac- 
cio, and other ingenious Italians wrote so 
many volumes? The vice-king of Cata- 
lonia bore as a device the sea-compass ; 
Isabel of Correggio, two anchors in the 
sea.. Stephen Colonna had two columns 
painted in the deep sea, with a band 
connecting them, and inscribed, His 
suffulta. We could cite a hundred 
examples of picture-restorers destroy- 
ing accessories and legends, as well as 
injuriously cleansing and retouching. 
Who can satisfy us that the Neapolitan 
portrait has not suffered a similar degra- 
dation ?” 

On the whole, Carderera decides that 
Parmigiano’s painting had no reference 
to Columbus, but was more probably 
a likeness of one Giberto de Sassuolo. 
It may be added that when Parmigiano 
had painted a Venus and then received 
a commission for a Virgin Mary, he 
passed off his queen of beauty, with some 
trifling changes, for the queen of saints. 
Nor were Venus and the Virgin more 
unlike each other than was his finical 
courtier to any fair setting forth of Co- 
lumbus. 

Equally untrustworthy has the por- 
trait owned by the Duke of Veragua, a 
descendant of the great admiral, now 
been proved. Regarding this work, an 
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eminent Spanish artist says,* “ Its date 
cannot be earlier than the end of the 
seventeenth century; it has whiskers and 
ruffles, which were unknown for more 
than one generation after Columbus. 
Nothing more than a copy of this mod- 
ern fancy is to be seen in the Archives 
of the Indies at Seville, or in the cele- 
brated engraving published by Muiios.” 
A copy of the Veragua portrait was pre- 
sented in 1818 to the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Arts by R. W. Meade. In 
the light of subsequent criticism it turns 
out a less valuable benefaction than was 
supposed alike by the donor and by the 
receivers. 

No less unsatisfactory is the bust in 
possession of the New York Historical 
Society. It is a fac-simile of an ideal 
in the Protomotica of the Capitoline 
Museum at Rome. 

In view of such “ counterfeit present- 
ments” that were counterfeits indeed, 
and dissatisfied with Peschiera’s ideal 
bust of 1821 in Genoa, the authorities 
of that city, wishing to erect a worthy 
monument of its greatest son, sought 
all through the world for his most au- 
thentic likeness, in order to show forth 
in its chief place of concourse the man 
himself, and not a mockery of him. 
The results of this research are worthy 
our notice. 

The Madrid Historical Society ad- 
vised the Genoese to model their statue, 
not according to any likeness in Spain, as 
national pride might have dictated, but 
by the Florentine painting from which 
Jefferson’s copy was made, as well as ac- 
cording to an ancient wood-cut and an 
engraving which had been derived from 
the same source with that painting. 
What was that source? It was the mu- 
seum of Paolo Giovio, on the site of 
Pliny’s villa, by the Lake of Como. 


About the middle of the sixteenth cen- ' 


tury Cristofano dell’ Altissimo was de- 
spatched to this museum by the Duke 
of Tuscany to copy portraits. Vasari re- 
lates that that painter completed more 
than two hundred and eighty, and that 
they were arranged in the Florentine 
Museum. They hang there to this day: 


* Carderera, pp. 8-22. 
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—Columbus is-No. 397. But whether 
the face of Columbus was among those 
painted by Cristofano cannot be proved 
from Bohn’s edition of Vasari, nor by 
any edition in any language in the Bos- 
ton Athenzeum or Public Library, for I 
have had them both searched. But all 
the names are chronicled in the Giunti 
edition of Vasari, and perhaps in that 
alone. 

Despairing for a while of discovering 
the Giunti edition of Vasari, which was 
set down in Brunet’s Bibliography as 
“rare and much sought for” half a cen- 
tury ago, and so of. securing the testi- 
mony of the only competent and credible 
contemporary witness known to me re- 
garding the origin of the Florentine 
Columbus, I was all the more delighted 
to gain the information I desired from 
Professor Norton, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who wrote me as follows: “I am 
glad to say that I happen to have the 
Giunti edition of Vasari. The list of 
portraits in the Museo of the Duke 
Cosimo occupies three pages and part 
of a fourth. It begins with condot- 
tieri, who are followed by kings and 
emperors; these by emperors of the 
Turks, and other heroes; these by ‘ he- 
roic men,’ of whom the first eight are— 
1. Alberto Duro ; 2. Leonardo da Vinci; 
3. Titziano; 4. Michel Angelo Buo- 
narroti; 5. Amerigo Vespucci; 6. Co- 
lombo Genovese; 7%. Ferdinando Ma- 
gellane; 8. Ferdinando Cortese.” The 
Florentine Columbus, then, is not an 
original—though Mr. Jefferson, as was 
not surprising in his day, had fallen into 
the mistaken idea that it was. He says, 
“The Columbus was taken for me from 
the original which is in the gallery of 
Florence. I say from an original, be- 
cause it is well known that in collections 
of any note, and that of Florence is the 
first in the world, no copy is ever ad- 
mitted, and an original existing in Genoa 
would readily be obtained for a royal 
collection in Florence. Vasari names 
this portrait, but does not say by whom 
it was made.”’* 


* The name “Colombo Genovese” has been at 
last discovered in one other edition of Vasari,— 
the Bologna of 1647, The finder, Judge Daly, 
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The Florentine Columbus cannot have 
been painted later than 1568, when Va- 
sari’s notice of it was printed. It may 
be a score of years older than that date. 
Though not an original, it is older than 
any other likeness can be proved, and 
probably older than any other claims to 
be. Its painter was sent to copy in the 
Giovian Museum, because there was the 
best portrait-gallery then in existence. 
Giovio had long lavished labor and lucre 
alike in forming it. 

Before 1546 the Giovian Museum 
had become so famous that it drew 
things of like nature to itself. In that 
year Giulio Romano bequeathed to it a 
collection of portraits which Raphael had 
had made from stanzas in the Vatican. 
Among these were Charles VII., King 
of France, Antonio Colonna, Prince of 
Salerno, Niccolo Fortebraccio, Francesco 
Carmignuola, Cardinal Bessarion, Fran- 
cesco Spinola, and Battista da Canneto. 
As the place where works of art would 
be most carefully preserved, best shown, 
and most appreciated, that repository 
might well be considered the niche which 
such treasures were ordained to fill. Ac- 
cordingly, it is not incredible that if any 
art-collector left no legacy to the Giovian 
reservoir his neglect was judged to be 
such a proof of insanity as to warrant 
breaking his will. 

Ticozzi has published eight volumes, 
and Bottari various notices, proving Gi- 
ovio’s pains to secure authentic contem- 
porary portraits. His letters to Duke 
Cosimo, to Doni, Aretino, Titian, and 
others, show solicitude lest some of his 
portraits were not faithful or worthy of 
faith.t He was twenty-three years old 
at the death of Columbus. He was one 
of the foremost to see the greatness of 
the discoverer. Some of his words con- 
cerning him were, “It seems that he is 
altogether worthy to be honored with a 
most splendid statue by the Genoese.’’§ 


describes it as hidden away in a corner,—that is, 
“in the Appendix to vol. iii., signature F. f. f., 
third sheet back.” 

Vasari, vol. ii. p. 17. 

Carderera, p. 17. R 

“Sicut Columbus dignus videri possit qui a 
Liguribus luculentissima statua decoretur.” In 
Christoph. Columbi Elogio. 
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While holding this view, and so care- 
ful regarding the accuracy of other like- 
nesses, was he negligent regarding that of 
Columbus? His museum was situated 
in a Spanish province. His agents were 
abroad in Spain, perhaps so early that 
if no portrait existed they could have 
had one painted. 

Besides, how unlikely, when other 
honors were showered upon Columbus, 
and Giovio counted him worthy of a 
statue, that no one was found to sketch 
his features, especially as he survived till 
Italian painters were common in Spain! 
One of the portraits painted from life, 
which wer2 secured by Giovio, was, in 
the judgment of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
that of Mohammed II., by Gentile Bel- 
lini. Who will believe that Giovio was 
more anxious to obtain a truthful pre- 
sentment of a Turk than of a country- 
man,—of the conqueror of an old city 
than of the discoverer of the New 
World? 

The wood-cut which has been already 
alluded to was published at Basel in 
1578 to illustrate a eulogy on Columbus 
and other celebrities, written by Giovio. 
According to its editor, Perna, that 
wood-cut was derived from a portrait in 
the Giovian Museum, which had been 
painted from life. His words are, “I 
have at much expense employed an 
eminent artist to engrave the Giovian 
portraits painted from life,”* and, so 
far as appears, no others than those 
painted from life. 

The wood-cuts of some other nota- 
bles in Giovio’s book being known to 
be correct, it is a natural inference that 
that which represents Columbus is also 
worthy of credit. It is also asserted by 
Spanish critics that a family likeness to 
the Giovian type, as shown in the Flor- 
entine copy and in the wood-cut, is 
clear in most old and famous likenesses, 
as in the Belvedere at Vienna, the Bor- 
ghese at Rome, the Altamira, the Mal- 
pica, the Villa Franca, etc., in Spain.t 

The engraving in which Columbus 


* “Ho mandado dibujar con mucho dispen- 
dio 4 un sobresaliente artista los retratos pinta- 
dos al vivo, que decoraban el Museo de Giovio.” 

ft Carderera, p. 24. 
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holds an octant in his hand was first 
published at Cologne by Crispin de Pas. 
When critically examined, it turns out 
to be nothing but a free imitation of 
the Giovian wood-cut which came out 
in Basel twenty years i | 

The portraitures I have last passed 
in review are the more reliable because 
they show the person of Columbus as 
we have it described by his own son, as 
well as by his contemporary Oviedo; 
that is, “face large and ruddy, cheek- 
bones rather high, nose aquiline, eyes 
light; hair blonde in youth, but at 
thirty years already white.’’§ 

In the list of Giovian portraits copied 
by Cristofano, Columbus stands between 
those of Americus and Magellan. He 
who disputes the authenticity of Colum- 
bus, if consistent, must push his scep- 
ticism further, unless the features of 
Americus and Magellan are confirmed 
by other evidence. If they are, they 
heighten the certainty that the Colum- 
bian likeness is likewise truthful. 

The Swiss wood-cut of 1578 ante- 
dates all ‘others, but it is poorly pre- 
served.|| 

Accordingly, the Roman drawing by 
Capriolo, published in 1596, and the 
painting in Florence, were recommended 
by Spain to the Genoese as the best 
models in form and feature of the 
countryman whom they most delighted 
to honor. Thanks to these and per- 
haps other archetypes,{/ his native city 


t Carderera, p. 18. 

¢ Neither the Florentine portrait nor the 
Giovian wood-cut, as I think, shows white hair, 
though both represent a man more than thirty 
years old. Butin all ages artists have loved to 
depict their subjects as young in hair as in 
heart. Besides, who knows but Columbus dyed 
his hair? 

|| Boletin I., 3, 258. 

q A letter from the United States Consul at 
Genoa states that the sculptors of the statue of 


+ Columbus in that city took as their model a 


drawing, furnished by the Duke of Veragua, 
from the Cancellieri portrait, which was copied 
from one found at Cuccaro in the house of a 
collateral branch of the Columbus family. Now, 
the Cuccaro likeness was long ago shown by 
Carderera to have come from the engraving by 
Capriolo, and this engraving, which dates from 
1596, to have been taken from the Florentine 
portrait or from the Giovian original. It is it- 
self followed, with slight variations, in the por- 
trait which now hangs in the Naval Museum at 
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in 1862 completed a monument to Co- 
lumbus which puts to shame our ridic- 
ulous figure by the Neapolitan Persico 
perched on the Capitol steps at Washing- 
ton in 1844, where he who gave us our 
continent is clad in a sort of mail not 
invented at his era, and, standing with 
the globe poised in his hand like a nine- 
pin ball, seems ready to bowl it through 
an alley. 

Though so many portraits of Colum- 
bus point to that in Giovio’s Museum as 
their origin, and bear a family likeness 
in scale, attitude, and material, and the 
eyes in all look to the right, they differ 
in accessories, especially in the costume 
and the hair, as well as in the expression, 
which ranges from sad to cheerful. 

The wood-cut and the Florentine copy 
are so divergent in dress, though the 
features are alike, that recent critics 
hold that Giovio had two likenesses. 
The costume in the wood-cut corresponds 
to what the curate of Palacios saw 
Columbus wearing in June, 1496,— 
namely, ‘a dress in color and fashion 
like a Franciscan friar’s, but shorter, and 
for devotion girt with the rope of a 
Cordelier.”* The costume in the Gio- 
vian portrait strikes men now exactly as 
the actual garb of Columbus struck the 
Spanish curate. While a life-size copy 
of it was being framed in an American 
town, every one who came into the shop 
said to the workman, “ What Catholic 
priest have you here?” In the era of 
Columbus it was a popular faith that no 
one was sure of salvation unless he died 
in a religious dress. The religiosity of 
Columbus was as great as that of any 
man 


Who, to be sure of paradise, 
Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 
Or in Franciscan thought to pass disguised. 


But, as a sailor’s garments were then like 
a Franciscan’s, some hold that Columbus 


Madrid. One copy of this last picture has been 
procured by Chief-Justice Daly for the American 
Geographical Society in New York, and another 
has just been presented by Hon. Hannibal Ham- 
lin to Colby University in Maine. 

_ * “Vino el Almirante en Castilla en el mes de 
junio de 1496, vestido de unas ropas de color de 
hébito de San Francisco de observancia, é en la 
hechura poco menos que h4bito, y con cordon de 
San Francisco por devocion.’’ Carderera, p. 19» 
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chose to be so painted with allusion to 
his achievements as a mariner. 

The genuineness of the Giovian por- 
trait is argued from its dress being simi- 
lar to the Franciscan friar's frock. A 
portrait in such a costume, it is main- 
tained, would never have been admitted 
among those of Americus, Magellan, 
Cortez, and other military heroes unless 
known to be either an original or copied 
from one that was indubitably drawn 
from life. The dress also points to a 
Spanish origin, because Italian artists 
already insisted on tricking out portraits 
even of contemporaries in the robes of 
ancient Romans, as Malone improved the 
bust above Shakespeare’s tomb by white- 
washing it all over. 

One point in the investigation— 
namely, what has become of the one 
or more most ancient portraits which 
adorned the museum of Giovio—has 
been strangely neglected. Carderera. 
states that the collection was divided 
between the families of two Giovian 
counts, the descendants of whom still 
reside in Como. Something of it cer- 
tainly remained in 1780, when a letter 
from Giambattista Giovio to Tiraboschi 
described its relics, which, according to 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, continued un- 
dispersed to the very close of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is possible, then, 
that a search about Como might be re- 
warded by the discovery of a portrait 
of Columbus, which would, as being 
unique, become as famous in its line 
as the Vatican Codex is among Biblical 
manuscripts, or even as pre-eminent as 
that Codex would stand if the Alexan- 
drian and Sinaitic Codices had never 
existed. 

There was one picture brought out in 
1595 with two warts on the left cheek 
and a full-bottomed wig, by Theodore 
Bry, a Dutch engraver, who called it 
Columbus and claimed that the original 
had been executed -by order of the 
Spanish monarchs wlien Columbus was 
about starting on his first voyage. At 
that early period, however, those sov- 


| ereigns were so far from caring for his 


portrait that they shipped him off to 
get rid of his presence, which was as 
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vexatious to them as the importunate 
widow to the unjust judge. Besides, in 
this painting the physiognomy is totally 
unlike the delineations by the discov- 
erer’s intimates. The nose, for instance, 
was flat and snub,—not aquiline. This 
mercantile speculation—for it was noth- 
ing else—is a Durch face, and looks as 
if a Dutchman made it. It is inscribed 
Indiarum primus inventor. Its pre- 
tensions have been exploded by Navar- 
rete. 

In 1763 a portrait of Columbus, with 
those of Cortez, Lope, and Quevedo, 
was purchased by the Spanish govern- 
ment from N. Yaiiez,* who had brought 
it from Granada. There is no indica- 
tion that any likeness of the discoverer 
had existed at an earlier period in the 
royal picture-gallery. The Yajiez por- 
trait was hung in the National Li- 
brary, and confessed by art critics to 
resemble closely in features that in the 
Florentine Uffizi, the oldest of known 
date, and that from which Jefferson's 
copy was taken. It was highly praised 
by Navarrete in his great work, which is 
a nobler monument to Columbus than 
the labor of an age in piled stones. 

But Spanish artists were long ago 
satisfied that the Yaiiez portrait had 
been tampered with by some audacious 
restorer, and they at length obtained 
permission to test it with chemicals.} 
From side to side of the upper margin 
of the picture there ran the legend, 
“Christof. Columbus nori [sic] orbis 
inventor.” These words were first sub- 
jected to the artists’ test, and, as they 
vanished, another inscription came out 
beneath them,—namely, the words “ Co- 
lumb Lygur novi orbis reptor [sic].” 
The variations not only proved that the 
likeness had been repainted, but that 
the second painter was inferior to the 
first, since 7epertor means one who finds 


by searching, which inventor does not. 


* Boletin I., No, 3, p. 267. 
T Boletin I., No. 4, p. 327. 
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The testers had no hesitation about pro- 
ceeding further. The flowing robe with 
a heavy fur collar, “‘ more befitting,” as 
they said, “a Muscovite than a mariner,” 
vanished, while a simple garb—only a 
closely-fitting tunic and a mantle folded 
across the breast—rose to view. The 
eyes, nose, lower lip, facial oval, all - 
assumed a new expression. The air of 
sadness vanished. Seiior Cabello and 
his assistants, who had begun their work 
nervously, finished it with glad surprise 
when they beheld the great discoverer 
throwing off his disguise and emanci- 
pated, 

As if he whom the asp 

In his marble grasp 

Kept close and for ages strangled, 
Got loose from the hold 


Of each serpent fold, 
And exulted, disentangled. 


A copy of this resuscitated Columbus 
was procured by General Fairchild while 
minister to Spain, and has been pre- 
sented by him to the Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, which has its local habita- 
tion in that capitol where he has served 
as chief magistrate of the State longer 
than any other man. 

We may well feel the more interest 
in the portraits of Columbus, since it 
is still disputed, and perhaps doubtful, 
where the ashes of the great voyager 
now repose. It is claimed in Cuba that 
his remains were transported to that 
island in 1796, while the St. Domingans 
assert that they then with pious fraud 
delivered up only sham ‘relics, but re- 
tained and secreted the veritable treas- 
ure.t However this may be, and though 
every bone of Columbus must turn to 
dust and the world shall have no hair 
of him for memory, thanks to Giovio 
and his artists, we may believe that his 
face, his form, his habit as he lived, still 
+ triumph over death. 

JAMES DAVIE BUTLER. 





t Los Restos de Colon. Madrid, 1879. 
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Lge 3 the days of the earliest knowl- 
edge of the white man, the Chero- 
kee “‘ Nation,” as it prefers to call itself, 
has exhibited a native intelligence and 
capacity for civilization superior to that 
of any aboriginal race on the North- 
American continent, with the possible 
exception of the Zuiiis and others of the 
Aztec family, and in marked contrast 
to the apparently untamable wildness of 
the Algonkin stock, which has been ac- 
cepted as the typical North-American 
Indian. When the white explorers first 
visited the region of their habitation, 
which included the larger portion of the 
middle South, they were found to be 
living in large and permanent towns, 
having large fields of maize and other 
vegetables, and subsisting by agriculture 
as much as by the chase. They had a 


regular code of laws and administration 
of justice, and were a peaceful, well- 


ordered, and industrious community in 
comparison with their neighbors and 
congeners. 

Those characteristics they have re- 
tained to the present day.. No other 
tribe has shown such quickness and ca- 
pacity to adopt civilization while retain- 
ing its own organization and national 
spirit. In none, it should be added, 
has the blood become so mixed. A 
striking proof of their - intelligence 
and their readiness to adopt the ad- 
vantages of civilization is the inven- 
tion of an alphabet by Sequoyah, or 
George Guess. He took his idea from 
observing whites communicating with 
each other by means of letters, and, bor- 
rowing some of the forms of the English 
characters, he invented an alphabet repre- 
senting the elemental sounds of the lan- 
guage, which is used to this day, and in 
which half the contents of the national 
newspaper are printed. As early as 
1827 the Cherokees had formed a regu- 
lar constitutional government, modelled 
on that of a State, maintained a‘school 
system, and published a newspaper. Nor 





was the material and industrial progress 
of the people less marked. Many of 
them had fine plantations and large 
herds of horses and cattle, and some 
had imitated their white neighbors in 
buying negro slaves. 

The intermixture of white and Chero- 
kee blood began at an early period, and 
has been carried so far that one-half the 
tribe is now of hybrid race. From their 
first acquaintance, the frontier adven- 
turers, soldiers, hunters, and traders, 
were attracted by the charms of the 
Cherokee women, whose type of beauty 
is much superior to that of most of the 
Indian tribes, and in its characteristic 
and finest form displays a tropic fire and 
grace, the rich red blood mantling be- 
neath the dark skin, black glowing eyes, 
supple forms, and features in which 
there is more of the Caribbean than 
of the ordinary Indian contour. Their 
white visitors formed unions with them 
of amore honorable and lasting character 
than among the Northern tribes, and at 
an early period half-breed families were 
founded, — the Rosses, Adairs, Vanns, 
and others,—which have grown and flour- 
ished to this day, while the mixed ele- 
ment soon assumed the dominant power 
in the councils of the tribe.s 

This element, instead of absorbing the 
vices of both races or degenerating from ° 
its Caucasian ancestry, like the Bois 
Briilés of the North, or showing a physi- 
cal repugnance of nature to amalgama- 
tion, as in the mulattoes, was and is of 
remarkable intelligence and vigor, and is 
frequently notable for a superiority in 
size to either of the parent races. Some 
specimens of the descendants of the 
army-officers and keen and vigorous ad- 
venturers of the frontier have been men 
of such intelligence, courage, and shrewd- 
ness that they would have won national 
fame if the field of their exploits had 
been within the public knowledge. A 
remarkable specimen of these was John 
Ross, chief of the tribe for forty years, 
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and the principal founder of its code of 
laws, who resisted with equal firmness 
and eloquence the removal of the tribe 
from its native home, successfully con- 
ducted its immigration beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, and died, worn out with labor 
and anxiety, after the dispersion and ruin 
of his people by the civil war. His 
nephew, William P. Ross, who suc- 
ceeded him, is a graduate of an East- 
ern college, and a man of remarkable 
and cultured intelligence and progressive 
mind, besides being one of the finest 
orators of the time. 

The history of the removal of the 
tribe from its home in Tennessee, Geor- 
gia, and Alabama is well known, as also 
the fact that during the war its country 
was devastated by the frontier armies in 
a struggle in which it had no interest, 
but in which it was compelled to take 
part. Every hoof and horn was swept 
away, the cabins were laid in ashes, and 
the fields grew up to weeds and forest ; 
those of the tribe who were not fighting 
were refugees North and South, or were 
hiding like hunted wolves in the thickets. 
Not even the people of the border States 
suffered as did this unfortunate tribe, 
ground between the upper and the nether 
millstone. When the war was over, they 
came back, rebuilt their cabins, and re- 
planted their fields; those who had 
joined the Confederacy were readmitted 
to citizenship without restriction, and 
the slaves that had been emancipated 
received equal titles to the communal 
lands and all the tribal privileges; the 
schools and churches were re-established, 
and the community became once more 
prosperous, peaceful, and progressive, as 
it is to-day, disturbed only by the un- 
ceasing waves of greed that break upon 
their border, eager to burst in upon their 
rich lands. ; 

At present the tribe occupies a reser- 
vation of four millions of acres, bounded 
on the north and east by Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas. By the report of 
the last census, taken under the authority 
of the tribe, the Cherokees of pure and 
mixed blood number twenty thousand 
three hundred and thirty-six, and the 
total population of the country is twenty- 
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seven thousand and one. About one- 
half of the people speak the English lan- - 
guage, which is the only one taught in the 
schools. The cattle number 67,400 ; hogs, 
108,552 ; and horses, 13,643. In the 
entire male population there are but six- 
teen whose occupation is given as hunters, 
and five as fishermen, the great majority 
being farmers. There are one hundred 
and seven schools supported by the funds 
of the Nation, a male and female semi- 
nary for advanced pupils, and an orphan- 
asylum. There isa regularly-constituted 
government, courts, and an adequate ad- 
ministration of justice. In short, the 
Cherokee Nation is not to be distinguished 
from a frontier State, except in the race 
of its inhabitants, their system of hold- 
ing their lands in common,—giving, by 
the way, an interesting example of the 
workings of communism,—and their re- 
lations to the general government. But 
a few sketches may give a better idea of 
their condition and characteristics than 
pages of statistics. 

Tahlequah, the capital of the Chero- 
kee Nation, is. a town of perhaps five or 
six hundred permanent inhabitants. In 
appearance it is very like the ordinary 
shire town of a remote Western or South- 
ern county which has not been disturbed 
by a railroad, and with somewhat more 
of pretension in the size of the council- 
house and the jail, which are the princi- 
pal public buildings. There are two or 
three substantial stores, an old-fashioned 
hotel, a couple of mission churches, and, 
for the rest, small houses of the Southern 
type straggling out and dwindling to 
cabins in the surrounding woods. Ex- 
cept during the session of a council or a 
court, when the fence around the square 
is lined with horses and the streets show 
a motley concourse in hunting- shirts, 
long hair, and various shades of color, 


' mixed with the resident inhabitants, the 


town wears an air of Arcadian quiet, in 
which the chief public event is the arrival 
and departure of the mail-stage to Fort 
Gibson. ; 

The male and female seminaries are 
situated, the one about a mile and the 
other about four miles from town. 
Toward the close of a lovely afternoon 
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jin May I took a drive to the latter in 
company with a young Cherokee lady. 
My companion was a perfect blonde 
in complexion and hair, and thoroughly 
Saxon in all her features. Yet she was 
of an ancient Cherokee family dating 
back several generations to a marriage 
with one of the most distinguished of the 
military officers who were brought into 
contact with the Nation before its re- 
moval, and whose collateral white family 
still hold a high rank in the record of 
Southern war and statesmanship. Since 
her ancestor’s marriage the family has 
become white in the succeeding genera- 
tions, until no trace of Indian blood is 
perceptible to the eye, though its exist- 
ence is a matter not only of tradition 
but of pride. In manners and educa- 
tion this young lady would have been at 
home in refined society anywhere, while 
the effect was enhanced by a native frank- 
ness and sincerity suggestive of 


The wild sweet-briery fence 
That round the daughters of Erin grows. 


On getting into the buggy my com- 


panion assumed the reins, which she held 
in a firm and skilful hand. Not to be 
entirely covered with ignominy, I wielded 
the whip, which persuaded the horses to 
a quite unaccustomed gait, and we rap- 
idly traversed the miles of beautiful 
rolling prairie that lie between Tahle- 
quah and the seminary, without any more 
striking incident than being occasionally 
pursued by a yellow dog from a wayside 
cabin or having a sentence cut short by 
a bump into a “ chuck-hole.” 

The seminary is a large brick building, 
with the central portion in the old-fash- 
ioned “Grecian” style, and wings in a 
more modern fashion of architecture but 
not incongruous in appearance. It is 
beautifully situated on a gentle swell of 
the rolling prairie, and yet within the 
shelter of a circling belt of wood. The 
prairie stretches around in front, like a 
sea of emerald green, to the line of the 
wooded bluffs of the Bayou Illinois, that 
bound it in a sinuous curve, and the 
view includes the eminence of Park Hill, 
long the site of the residence of John 
Ross, and deriving its name from a ma- 
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jestic open oak wood that gives it the 
appearance of an English park. The 
seminary would be called a large one 
even in the Eastern States, and has room 
for the accommodation of more than a 
hundred pupils. At the time of our visit 
it had about seventy scholars, ranging 
from the age of the primary depart- 
ment to that of the graduating class of 
young ladies. Except the principal, all 
the teachers are native Cherokees, gradu- 
ates of the seminary or of educational 
institutions in the States. We arrived 
too late to hear any of the classes, but 
were shown over the building, which has 
all the conveniences of similar institu- 
tions, including a library and music- 
room, and a large and handsomely fur- 
nished parlor, decorated with an oil por- 
trait of Sequoyah, and other pictures by 
the pupils, not unworthy of comparison 
with similar work in the East. We 
were entertained with some music, and 
the illustrious Wagner might have been 
gratified to hear a native Cherokee girl 
play the Tannhiuser March with credit- 
able skill. The young ladies were like 
those of an Eastern seminary on exhibi- 
tion before strangers, unless perhaps a 
trifle wilder and shyer, owing to the com- 
parative seclusion of their lives, but 
neither awkward nor embarrassed ; and in 
their lithe and vigorous movements there 
was a touch of wild-wood freshness and 
abounding health pleasant to see. There 
were some striking and beautiful faces 
among them, from the almost purely 
Anglo-Saxon type to the strongly-marked 
aboriginal features, the lustrous opal 
eyes, the raven hair, and the richly 
mantling dark cheeks of the pure 
Cherokee blood. An excellent tea in 
the refectory with the pupils closed our 
visit, and we drove home, the level rays 
of the sinking sun illumining the wide 
green landscape, and the tinkling bells 
of wandering herds and the notes of in- 
numerable birds lending an additional 
charm to the hour. 

Fort Gibson is the oldest town in the 
Indian Territory, having been established 
as a military post many years before the 
removal of the tribe. It was selected with 


the usual eye to the picturesque possessed 
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by the early army-officers, who have es- 
tablished the sites of so many towns suc- 
ceeding to the barracks and palisades of 
what were the frontier posts of obser- 
vation and defence. The barracks and 
officers’ quarters stand on a gently-swell- 
ing hill, encircled with a sweep of the 
clear stream of Grand River flowing be- 
tween its steep bluffs, and commanding 
a beautiful view of a rolling champaign 
extending to the blue hills of the Bayou 
Menard and the dark woods of the Ar- 
kansas River Valley. The town itself is 
even more quiet and grass-grown than 
Tahlequah, its chief population being 
the lounging soldiers of the meagre gar- 
rison on the hill. It was once a place 
of commercial and military importance ; 
but the railroad ten miles west, on the 
other side of Grand River, has drawn 
away its trade and banished the wheel- 
boats that during six months of the year 
could reach here as the final point of 
navigation, and all that soldiers now have 
to do in Fort Gibson is to invent means 
of escaping ennui. 

The longest way round is frequently 
the shortest way across in a country 
where the quality of the road is of more 
importance than its length. The road 
from Fort Gibson to the Orphan Asy- 
lum on the east side of Grand River lies 
through dense woods and over rocky 
hills, with three or four creeks to cross 
that are often impassable and almost 
always difficult. That on the west side 
passes over the smooth surface of the 
great prairie lying between the Grand 
and the Verdigris River and making a por- 
tion of the vast table-land of the middle 
West. Taking the wiser choice of roads, 
we crossed by the rope ferry at Fort Gib- 
son, and plunged into the belt of timber 
that borders every stream and indicates 
its size by the width. A short distance 
from the bank, although not in sight of 
the river, we passed a log cabin, which, 
if not the original building, hewed out 
by his own hands, stands in the clearing 
made by Sam Houston when he sought 
shelter for a bruised spirit among his 
friends the Cherokees after a mysteri- 
ous domestic catastrophe, and where he 
left his Indian wife when he went to 
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redeem his fame in Texas. A few miles 
farther on we emerged upon the green 
expanse of the wide rolling prairie: 
it was not the flat, monotonous surface 
usually associated with the name, but 
rising in gentle swells and rolling in long 
undulations, as though a calmly-heaving 
sea had been charmed and stayed. It 
was dotted with clumps of trees growing 
round water-holes or springs, and marked 
with lines of trees bordering the 
“branches” flowing to one or the other 
of the rivers. Knolls and mounds rose 
here and there, some of them like pyra- 
mids and so regularly shaped that but 
for their great size it would be impossi- 
ble to avoid the belief that they were 
artificial. To the right rose the wooded 
bluffs of Grand River, and far away to 
the left extended the blue line of the 
Verdigris Hills. The soft green grass 
of spring covered the plain with an em- 
erald carpet, that rolled and sparkled like 
waves in the fresh wind and was flecked 
with thousands of the brilliant flowers of 
the more delicate early growth. Cloud- 
shadows, like floating islands, drifted 
over the wide expanse, and the horizon 
before us stretched to an_ illimitable 
distance. 

The plain was vocal with birds: the 
song-sparrow chirped in every tuft of 
grass and balanced itself on every tall 
weed; whole choirs of bobolinks sang 
with bubbling ecstasy as they fluttered 
their white wings in the warm sun- 
shine; killdeer and upland plover were 
flushed on every side, and the soft 
mourning note of the slate-colored wild 
doves was constantly in the air; the 
blackbirds gave out their warm, gushing 
notes, and were holding noisy parlia- 
ments in the tree-tops; sparrow-hawks 
and others of a larger size quested the 
plain in search of prey, and high over- 
head floated, on motionless wings, the 
black buzzard; clear, piercing, and _per- 
sistent, and giving the dominant voice to 
the plain, came the song of the meadow- 
lark. We did not meet a single traveller 
on the road during the long day’s ride, 
but occasionally there were visible in the 
protecting shelter of a grove the house 
and fields of a Cherokee farmer, and 
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here and there was a herd of cattle, 
brilliant and parti-colored in the sun, the 
keepers sitting motionless on their horses 
or slowly circling round their charge. 
These and the wild black hogs that 
started up at the sound of the hoofs were 
the only moving objects on the plain, if 
we except a train of cars on the dis- 
tant line of the Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas Railroad, so diminished in size as 
to appear like toys, and slowly crawling 
on the edge of the horizon. 

At the close of the day we again 
crossed Grand River, by a ferry to which 
that at Fort Gibson was a metropolitan 
affair. It was at a rude saw-mill that 
had eaten a small hole in the surround- 
ing forest. The way down the bank 
was so narrow and crooked and flanked 
with such deep gullies that a safe passage 
seemed due rather to a providential in- 
terposition than to human skill. The 
rude flatboat was moored under the 
overhanging thicket, and seemed very 
frail in the wide expanse of swiftly- 
rolling waters. It was manned by a 
wild young negro, with his hair plaited 
in curls like a Guinea warrior, and a 
huge pistol tucked into the waist-band of 
his trousers, assisted by an Indian boy. 
The boat was first pulled far up the cur- 
rent by the boughs of the overhanging 
trees, and then pushed out into the 
stream. Seizing the huge oars, worked 
on pivots, the crew bent their backs to 
reach the point a considerable distance 
below on the farther bank, where the 
landing was to be made. The current 
swept us swiftly down, but we made the 
shore not far below the landing-place, 
and with the help of boughs pulled the 
boat up to it. On the bank was a group 
of “ full-bloods,” men, women, and chil- 
dren, with their horses, who had been 
squatting under their blankets, waiting 
for their turn to cross. The evening 
found us enjoying the hospitality of a 
Cherokee home, whose owner can count 
his acres under plough by the hundred, 
and his cattle, sheep, and horses by the 
thousand, all the result of industry and 
growth since the war, and where the 
Welcome was as unstinted as the abun- 
dance. 
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In the morning, as we were riding in 
the thick woods, our nostrils began to 
take dubious sniffs at some indefinable 
odor which was certainly not that of 
flowers, and which in a short time as- 
sumed so unmistakably the flavor of bilge- 
water that one could not avoid the im- 
pression of being about to come at the 
next turn upon the Gloucester fishing- 
fleet pumping out after a voyage. In- 
stead of that, as the trees parted, we 
came upon the level expanse of the bed 
of a valley, about a quarter of a mile 
in width, overflowed with surface stream- 
lets like a beach after a refluent tide, and 
glitteringly white with incrustations of 
salt. Down the valley cattle were licking 
the incrustations, and at its head, by the 
springs, was a party of Indians making 
salt. There was a tent made of a wagon- 
cover, and one of boughs, a rickety old 


‘wagon, and horses and ponies tethered 


about. Three or four women wrapped 
in quilts and blankets were seated by 
the fire, playing a game of cards, and a 
man was ladling out the salt from a 
small caldron. The springs have an 
abundant flow, but not strong enough 
for solar evaporation. At least, such 
works as have been tried have not been 
successful, and they are utilized only 
by the poorer Indians, who camp like 
this party and spend a week in boiling a 
few kettles of salt. , 
From the Grand Saline it is but a 
mile or two to the Orphan Asylum. 
This was established in its present loca- 
tion a few years ago, and was originally . 
the house and estate of Lewis Ross, a 
brother of Chief John Ross. He de- 
voted himself’ to trade and accumulated 
a large fortune, having more than fifty 
slaves, and conducting stock-raising and 
farming on a very large scale. He had 
built for his residence a large brick man- 
sion in the old plantation style, and laid 
out extensive grounds with native and 
exotic trees and shrubbery. Around 
were the offices and buildings necessary 
for so large an establishment, compelled 
to be complete in itself. Such of these 
as were of wood were burnt during the 
war, but the mansion remained intact, 
and was enlarged by putting on an ad- 
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ditional story and two wings, the whole 
forming a roomy and substantial build- 
ing. The superintendent, Rev. W. A. 
Duncan, a native Cherokee, was ill with 
the rheumatism, but to his bed in the 
parlor, warmed by a hospitable fire in the 
wide stone fireplace, came the children at 
will, the larger boys to receive directions 
about the farm-work, and the younger 
with their complaints or with inquiries 
about his health. The scene had the 
aspect of a large family rather than of a 
charitable institution, and the impression 
was strengthened by the freedom and fa- 
miliarity with which the children roamed 
through the building, followed the teach- 
ers about, and played noisily in the yard. 
They are not compelled to wear any dis- 
tinguishing. uniform, but were dressed 
in the ordinary rough clothing of the 
frontier. The furniture of the building 
was rudé in comparison with that of an 
Kastern institution, and there was a lack 
of the prim neatness and impression of 
perpetual whitewash characteristic of civ- 
ilized charity; but the appearance of 
home-like freedom more than counter- 
balanced these defects. 

From an early period in their history 
the Cherokees have made public provision 
for their orphans. They are fed, clothed, 
and educated at the expense of the Nation, 
and when they are of age to go out into 
the world the broad lands of the reser- 
vation are open for them to select a home 
and be as independent as the children 
of the richest. No stigma whatever at- 
taches to them from having been the 
recipients of charity, and altogether the 
orphans of the Cherokees are more for- 
tunate than those of most civilized com- 
munities. There is a large number of 
them in proportion to the population, 
many being adopted into private fami- 
lies. The accidents of life are more nu- 
merous than in a less adventurous ex- 
istence, and there is always a proportion 
of the children of border rovers, who 
make homes among the Indians for a 
time and then desert them. The ties of 
kinship are strong among the Cherokee 
people, and many whose claims to rela- 
tionship are very distant are received 
into homes and made members of the 
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family. But there are still many who 
would have no refuge but for the Nation’s 
care, and at the time of our visit there 
were over a hundred in the asylum. 
The supper-hour was early, and, as the 
children marched in at the sound of the 
bell and took their places at the tables, 
the scene was a striking one, and there 
was more than one notable face among 
them. Here was one with flaxen hair 
and blue eyes, the scion of some wild 
border rover, to whom, like the hero 
of Wordsworth’s “ Ruth,” who “dwelt 
among the Cherokees,” a life of wild 
adventure was the only endurable exist- 


ence, and of whom it was also true that’ 


The wild men’s vices he received, 
And gave them back his own. 


The bold gaze, tempered somewhat by 
the restraints of education, and the su 
ple, restless motions, gave unmistakable 
token of a heritage of wild blood that 
promised an untamable youth and a 
reckless manhood. Here, in strong 
contrast, was the dark face of a little 
Indian girl, with raven hair and black 
and solemn eyes, and an aspect of grave 
melancholy too settled not to be habitual, 
reminding one of Matthew Arnold’s 
gypsy girl in the Isle of Man. The 
older girls were helpful, waiting on the 
tables, and all were orderly and well- 
mannered under the eyes of their teach- 
ers. These are all native Cherokees, 
educated in the schools of the Nation, 
and manifest not only zeal and interest 
in teaching, but a strong affection for 
the children. It was especially touching 
to see the way in which a little waif, 
crippled by the neglect of its parents, 
clung around the skirts of Mrs. Jane 
Nave, the matron and housekeeper, and 
seemed visibly to warm himself in an 
affection which he had never known 
before, and which that kindly lady, her- 
self acquainted with grief through 4 
very afflicting experience during the 
war, radiated upon all around her. 

The Cherokee Orphan Asylum does 
not compare with the institutions at 
Hampton and Carlisle in the complete- 


ness and extent of the education of | 


Indian pe. It was the intention 
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to have the boys @fught mechanical 
trades as well as the work on the farm ; 
but the shops have not been put in 
operation, and, with the exception of a 
small press on which the school paper is 
printed, there is no means of instruction 
in handicraft. This, it is to be hoped, 
will be remedied; but in any event the 
advantages of being educated at home 
and as a family, instead of in exile and 
among strangers, are very great, and, 
altogether, the orphan children of the 
Cherokee Nation are more fortunate than 
those of communities that boast a more 
scientific philanthropy. 

Our journey to the Orphan Asylum 
had been over the high prairie west of 
Grand River, but our return was through 
the thick woods on the east side. The 
road led through thickets of underbrush 
interlaced with creeping vines, above 
which towered the straight pillar-like 
stems of the cotton-wood and sycamore, 
their interlacing boughs forming a dense 
canopy overhead, through which the 
flickering patches of sunlight could 
scarcely penetrate. These were the 
bottom-lands, in the midst of which 
would be the bed of some clear and 
limpidly-flowing stream, through which 
we splashed, scaring the brilliant king- 
fisher or the dark blue water-hen, to fly 
with dangling legs and outstretched neck 
up the stream. Leaving the thickets, 
we would emerge into open and park- 
like woods, entirely free from under- 
growth, carpeted with a succulent grass, 
and tenanted by the cattle of the range. 
These groves of hickory, oak, and pecan 
gave some lovely vistas of embowered 
greenery, and, when they fringed the 
edges of some of the small prairies that 
were scattered along the way, the im- 
pression that it was an artificial park 
was almost irresistible, and the eye wan- 
dered in search of the stately mansion 
that should be its fit ornament, but only 
on rare occasions to encounter the log 
cabin of the Cherokee habitant, sheltered 
under the protecting wood. More than 
once we missed the doubtful road and 
took blind trails that led to a tree and 
up to the proverbial squirrel-hole, and 
at times would come upon a cabin in a 
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small clearing, tenanted by a barefooted 
woman and shy, wild-eyed children, 
when we would get directions delivered 
in Cherokee with much eloquence of 
gesture indicating forks and fords. Fi- 
nally, after a long forenoon’s ride, we 
emerged upon a beautiful prairie, dotted 
with groves and mounds, where we were 
to find the object of our search. 

_ This was a political meeting,—a pri- 
mary convention of the “ Union” party, 
as one of the political divisions of the 
tribe is called. The meeting was held at 
a log school-house in a grove at the 
edge of the prairie, and not far from a 
farm-house, the residence of the Rev. 
George Swimmer, a native Baptist 
preacher. The grove was full of horses, 
mules, and ponies, each with its roll of 
blankets behind the saddle and a coil of 
rope at the saddle-bow, and there were 
a few farm-wagons used as family car- 
riages for the ladies who attended the 
meeting. The residence was of the 
ordinary type of the Cherokee farm- 
house, built of logs, and comprising two 
rooms, with an open passage-way between, 
and a chimney, built of mud and sticks, 
leaning away from each end of the 
house. In the yard, under the locust- 
trees, was spread a long table supplied 
with large pans of boiled beef and 
bacon, particularly solid biscuits, and 
cups of black coffee, frequently renewed 
by the women, who were cooking at 
fires in the open air. The benches were 
filled with men, who took their places in 
succession, while those who had dined 
were standing in knots in and out of | 
the yard, or leaning on the fence dis- 
cussing the prospects of the party or the 
condition of the crops. It was a singu- 
lar and representative gathering, con- 
taining many notable and characteristic 
figures, and comprising all shades of 
color and mixtures of race that make up 
the composite Cherokee Nation. Here 
was the full white, a citizen by marriage, 
not to be distinguished from the ordi- 
nary inhabitant of the border, except, 
perhaps, by a little longer hair and more 
dégagé costume; and by his side a 
native Cherokee, so white in appearance 
as not to be distinguished in race from 
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the alien, and yet dating far back to 
a Carolina or Tennessee ancestry and 
having its inherited characteristics in 
manner and dialect. Here was a half- 
breed, lithe and tall, with long hair 
flowing upon his shoulders, and a look 
of “dead game” in his keen black eyes. 
Here was a group of “ full-bloods,” 
dark-skinned and small, wearing gayly- 
striped hunting-shirts, and hats decorated 
with ribbons and feathers. And among 
them, on terms of perfect equality and 
familiarity, were the negro citizens, 
formerly slaves. The elders and coun- 
sellors of the party were there,—men 
who had accompanied the emigration 
and remembered when Sam Houston 
wore the leggings and turkey-feathers 
of an Indian brave,—the orators in Cher- 
okee and English, the shrewd managers 
of the party, and the young and enthu- 
siastic followers. Politics run high 
among the Cherokees, and the conven- 
tions are lacking in none of the features 
of civilized political management, while 
perhaps also the “ bosses” and “ rings” 
are known to the initiated. 

Although the women were present, it 
was not to take part in the political dis- 
cussion or plead for woman’s suffrage, 
but to enjoy the picnic or gossip among 
themselves and cook and serve the food 
to the superior sex. There are some 
remarkable types of beauty among the 
native Cherokee women, which readily 
account for the fascination exercised on 
white adventurers from the earliest con- 
tact of the tworaces. One woman whom 
I noticed sat with a companion on the 
trunk of a fallen tree, twisting up her 
shining black hair, which had fallen 
down. She was dressed with great 
neatness*in a white jacket and a clean 
print gown, with a red ribbon around 
her throat and a chip hat on the log 
beside her. When her black locks were- 
rearranged, they lay “ crisped like a war- 
steed’s encolure” over a low brow, which 
they swept with a natural wave. The 
features were of barbaric beauty, in a 
tropic mould of contour, which the full 
lips and high cheek-bones emphasized 
but did not disfigure. The rather small 
black eyes glowed with a steady fire, 
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and the whole aspect of the face was 
grave, yet full of animal life and power 
of passion. Her complexion was of a 
rich walnut color, with the ripe blood 
giving a red stain to the cheeks, and 
showing so clearly as to suggest a reali- 
zation of the Irish expression, “the 
point of a rush would bring the blood 
to her cheek.” This was Miss Eagle 
Brown, daughter of Hunter Brown, a 
full-blood Cherokee, and one of the 
finest and most characteristic specimens 
of her race. 

After the dinner was over, the conven- 
tion assembled in the school-house. It 
was a log building, lighted only by a 
couple of windows, without glass, on one 
side. A huge stone fireplace occupied 
one end, and the chairman of the con- 
vention, the Hon. Pig Smith, had a 
seat in a rush-bottomed chair in front of 
it, while the members were ranged on 
the plank benches before him. The 
chairman addressed the convention in 
Cherokee, which was interpreted for the 
benefit of the members unable to under- 
stand the language. He regretted that, 
owing to the high waters, many of the 
delegates from the districts were unable 
to be present, and concluded with an 
appeal for harmony and enthusiasm in 
quite the familiar style of the political 
orator. Then the roll of delegates was 
called, including such remarkable and 
composite names as Blue Sitting Down, 
Stick Eater, Deer-in-the-Water, Rattling 
Gourd, Red-bird, Six-Killer, and others 
of singular significance, and a committee 
was selected to nominate three party 
managers for the ensuing year. The 
committee filed out into a thicket, as to 
an aboriginal lobby, where they squatted, 
in defiance of wood-ticks, like a group 
of nah-zov-leh or buzzards, as a facetious 
Cherokee remarked, and, after consider- 
able discussion over the rival claims, re- 
turned with a list of three names, which 
were accepted without debate or objec- 
tion. Then Mr. John Grass, the most 
famous native orator,—a slight man, 
with dark and expressive face,—deliv- 
ered an eloquent speech in Cherokee, 
with much emphasis of voice and grace 
and vigor of gesture, that kindled the 
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impassive countenances of his native 
hearers and drew forth guttural expres- 
sions of approval. The meeting was 
closed by the members forming a circle 
in front of the building, and, after a 
prayer by a native clergyman, passing 
around the ring and shaking hands, 
after the fashion of the ancient Kee-too- 
wha, a society which antedated the emi- 
gration of the tribe, and which, under 
the more modern name of the “ Pins,” 
served as a sort of Union League during 
the war. Then, as the level rays of the 
sinking sun gilded the glades of the 
forest, the riders mounted and rode off 
in every direction through the woods 
and over the prairie. We followed a 
guide through the woods to a cabin in 
a clearing, which was to be our quar- 
ters for the night. It may be taken as 
an average specimen of the home of a 
“full-blood,” although others have much 
larger establishments. It was about fif- 
teen feet square, with a cook-house or 
kitchen adjoining, and stood in a small 
enclosure of Virginia rail fence, and 
under the shelter of a dark wood, while 
a wide prairie glade stretched before 
it. The house was solidly built of logs 
and warmly chinked with clay, but was 
without windows. The floor was of 
puncheon, or split logs, and there was 
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a wide stone fireplace. A single bed, 
a case of drawers, and hide-bottomed 
chairs completed the furniture.’ The 
walls were decorated with pictures from 
illustrated newspapers and some gaudy 
religious prints. A rifle stood in a 
corner, and a bow and arrow, still used 
for rabbits and other small game, hung 
over the door. The room was carefully 
swept, and neat and clean, this being 
characteristic of the native people. Its 
owner was in comfortable circumstances, 
having considerable stock and enclosed 
fields sufficient to raise food for his 
family. The supper was served in the 
fire-lit kitchen, and was bountiful and 
well cooked, consisting of bacon, biscuits, 
and coffee, with milk, which is some- 
times wanting in this country of cows. 
At night the bed was given to my com- 
panion and myself, as the couch of 
honor, while the other six male guests 
spread their blankets on the floor, with 
saddles for pillows, the women occupy- 
ing quarters in the kitchen. I slept 
the sound sleep of fatigue, my senses 
passing to oblivion with the last im- 
pression of the fire-light flickering on 
the rafters and the sounds of animated 
voices keeping up a fire of jokes in a 
mixture of English and Cherokee. 
_ ALFRED M. WILLIAMS. 
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| pga was drawing on, and Rome 
was in all the glow of spring. 
From a balcony in the Piazza di Spagna, 
two ladies looked down on the kaleido- 
scope-like movement in the square: there 
were perambulating fashion-plates in 
Gainsborough hats, girls in Roman cos- 
tume, resplendent officers coming out of 
Nazzari’s and wiping their moustaches, 
brown-cloaked monks shambling in the 
shade of the houses, boys with oranges 
—with violets—with matches—with 





blossoming almond-branches, and at the 
far end of the piazza, sallying from the 
dark portals of the Propaganda, clerical 
boys, Seminarists, setting off in file for a 
walk, their scarlet cassocks flying with 
their youthful, vigorous strides; and 
finally, adding to all the other confusion, 
there were the carriages drawn up for 
hire, that, at the first glimpse of a red- 
covered guide-book, broke ranks and 
dashed out by the half-dozen to, circle 
around the forestiert. ; 
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Of the two ladies surveying this scene, 
one was young and pretty, the other 
pretty and old. The golden locks were 
adorned by a flaming satin bow, the sil- 
ver hair was arranged in shining rolls 
under exquisite lace, and altogether, as 
they sat there beneath the awning, with 
a little table and dainty tea-service be- 
tween them, they themselves made an 
interesting picture. 

Suddenly in the dimness of the draw- 
ing-room behind them a voice said, 
“ Rosalia, signore !”” 

“Rosalia? Well, she may come here, 
Antonio.” 

And she came,—at the first glance, a 

poor little specimen of humanity, though 
at the second might be found some por- 
tion of that beauté du diable which for 
the French means the fleeting charm of 
freshness that even plain-featured girls 
may have for a season. She was very 
small, not looking her fifteen years, 
and painfully thin, but her eyes were 
bright, her hair grew prettily around 
her forehead, and there was a faint 
tinge of pink in her cheeks, as if youth 
were ready to assert itself could it but 
get a chance in that half-starved little 
body. , 
She brought some work which her 
mistress had done for the ladies, and 
while they expressed satisfaction, asked 
kindly questions, and tried to be encour- 
aging, a bashful smile, or “Si, signora,” 
and “No, signora,” just above her 
breath, were all that could be obtained 
from her. 

“The other things must be finished 
soon,” said the old lady at last. “You 
know we go away after Easter.” 

“Si, signora.” 

“ And how about your going with us, 
Rosalia ?” 

This time she clasped her hands, and 


a pathetic “Oh, signora!” conveyed in- | 


tense longing. 

“ Poor little soul, how she would like 
it!” exclaimed the young lady. They 
could say what they pleased in English : 
Rosalia understood not a syllable. “ What 
can that uncle of hers be thinking of? 
Does he suppose we shall eat her? We 
should ‘have to fatten her first. It is my 
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belief the child has never had a good 
meal in her life.” 

“Of course she hasn’t,” returned the 
grandmother. “ But asto her uncle’s ob- 
jections, it is plain enough what they are: 
he is a priest and we are heretics. How- 
ever, if he came here we might possibly 
understand each other. I could assure 
him I haven't the slightest intention of 
meddling with her faith, and I suppose 
he would see for himself that her tem- 
poral welfare would be furthered. You 
say your uncle is recovering, Rosalia: 
when will he be out of the hospital ?” 

“Soon, signora.” 

“Then you must ask him to come 
and see me. I think perhaps he may 
yet agree to your being my little maid, 
if I tell him how much I want you,” 
she added smilingly, “and that you will 
come back to Rome with me every 
winter.” 

The color rose in the girl’s eager face, 
and her eyes sparkled. ‘Oh, signora, 
if he would only consent!” she cried, 
almost forgetting her shyness. 

“Nice child,” said the old lady ap- 
provingly. It is always pleasant to feel 
one’s benevolent intentions properly ap- 
preciated; and then she had really taken 
a fancy to the girl: it had occurred to 
her at once that Rosalia might fill the 
place of a maid who had just left her. 
“The creature hasn’t the first idea of 
neatness or order, probably,” she ob- 
served to her grand-daughter, “but I 
could teach her: she looks as if she 
would learn. And her being but fifteen 
is an advantage. When Edward takes 
you away, I shall still have a young face 
about me. And she will not be for mar- 
rying directly, like that thankless Lucy. 
She must stay with me ten years at 
least; then she shall have a dowry and 
settle comfortably.” 

So it was all satisfactorily arranged, if 
only that priest had not made difficulties. 

“ Ah, if uncle would “but consent!” 
Rosalia repeated to herself, as she chose 
the longest way home, and even sat 
down on the steps of the Fontana di 
Trevi to eat some cake which the signo- 
rina had given her from the pretty tea- 
table, with the remark, “She shall have 
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two pieces ; for I dare say she would like 
to take one to the old thing she lives 
with.” Rosalia had not understood that 
observation ; but, if she had, the “old 
thing” would have got no cake. Not that 
the girl was greedy, but she knew the 
adrona, who would have accepted the 
offering—without so much as grazie— 
and consumed it, while the only real en- 
joyment in it would have come after- 
ward, when, with a cunning smile on 
her thin lips, she would have said, Now 
they shouldn’t need any supper. 

Rosalia was rather simple for her 
years, but she knew the padrona through 
and through. And when a miserly, ill- 
tempered old woman takes a child to her 
bosom to feed and clothe and treat her 
like a daughter and consider herself 
repaid by filial services for this lavish 
sharing of her poverty with the orphan, 
is there need for us to go into minutiz 
to get a clear idea of the situation? 
There was only one saving circumstance 
in it: the priest who just now stood 
between Rosalia and good fortune had 
always stood, too, like a bulwark between 
her and the extremest consequences of 
the padrona’s tender mercy. To that 
wretched old woman he seemed like a 
person of condition, although in fact he 
was far poorer than herself, and when 
he came to her attic dwelling she cringed 
before him in sweetness that became her 
worse than all her frowns. She lived in 
salutary fear of Rosalia’s appealing to 
her uncle. It was less the shabby cas- 
sock that awed her, however, than a 
grave, sweet way its wearer had of talk- 
ing about “the child” as if he thought 
the padrona really shared his solicitude 
for Rosalia’s welfare, and when he had 
exhausted that topic, which to him rep- 
resented all temporal concerns, he was 
as likely as not to enter on the abstract 
subject of another life, advising the 
padrona to fix her mind constantly upon 
it, for all the world as if she, poveretta ! 
had not enough to do in this present ex- 
Istence to scrape coppers together and 
hide them in a mattress. He frightened 
her, the thin, hollow-eyed man. He 
gave her, too, a distinct impression that 
he was condescending when he waived her 
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compliments and took the rickety chair 
she wiped for him. 

Yet, in spite of his apparent superi- 
ority to sordid surroundings, he was used 
tothem. He knew nothing else. Born 
in poverty, it was only through the am- 
bition of his parents, and miracles of 
self-sacrifice on their part, that our 
priest had ever attained the sacerdotal 
dignity, and then, unhappily, no further 
miracles were wrought in his behalf. He 
had not distinguished himself in the 
seminary, he was not of the sort to be 
singled out and pushed forward for the 
credit of the Church at large; and, with 
neither money nor patronage to make up 
for the want of talent, he was naturally 
counted with the riff-raff that remains 
to be provided for in one way or another 
when the brilliant situations are filled 
and even the poorest little country par- 
ishes have all been given away. The 
provision made in his case was of the 
smallest,—a daily mass to be said in an 
obscure church, for which he received 
just a sufficient number of soldi to keep 
body and soul together. That was as 
much as his superiors felt justified in 
doing for an absurdly timid and very 
commonplace youth who would evidently 
never amount to anything. 

And he was grateful for that crumb 
of ecclesiastical bounty. No one could 
have a meaner opinion of him than he 
entertained of himself: he was ready to 
take the lowest place, though he magni- 
fied it, too, after a fashion. A simple, 
devout soul, he reverenced his office, 
and if his especial duty was merely one 
of those floating masses which serve as 
alms for the needy clergy, yet while he 
performed it he felt himself endowed 
with all the rights of the parish priest. 
As he put on the consecrated vestments, 
the shamefacedness of poverty fell away 
from him, and had royalty itself conde- 
scended to so poor a little sanctuary, the 
minister of the King of kings would 
still have uttered from the altar un- 
abashed his salutation, “The Lord be 
with you!” The padrona was right,— 
there was a certain distinction about him, 
—nothing that he was aware of, how- 
ever: it was simply that sort of prestige 
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which belongs to the foreigner : his daily 
walk was, as it had ever been, in the 
midst of squalor, only he lived elsewhere: 
there where “the sparrow hath found 
her an house, and the swallow a nest,” 
he, flitting to and fro in his sacred call- 
ing, as destitute of this world’s goods as 
they, was at home, like them. 

One can imagine how a single-minded 
man of that description, devoted to a 
system embodying for him all that was 
beautiful in this life and all hope of hap- 
piness in the next, would look at his 
niece’s proposal to take up her portion 
with the heretics. To him it was nothing 
more nor less than that. He did not 
believe that the heretics had put up a 
certain aggressive-looking building, all 
red and white stripes, in the Via Na- 
zionale, solely for their own edification. 
Under the auspices of the “ Sardinian 
monarchy” they had, at last, obtained 
a foothold in the sacred city; the next 
thing would be to enlarge their borders, 
to gather in the young and simple and 
unwary. Nay, they were doing it al- 
ready. In the campanile—the only 
pretty part of the heretical structure, to 
his thinking—there were bells that jan- 
zled melodies on Sundays and feast- 
days, and idle passers gaped into the air 
to see where the shower of joyous music 
came from, then lingered to watch the 
well-dressed folk going into their strange 
sanctuary, until finally, persuaded by the 
false brazen tongues and yielding to 
overpowering curiosity, they slipped in 
after. It was an American church, but 
then any yes-speaking people might at- 
tend it, and of course Rosalia’s Inglese 
would take her there. It was of no use 
for the girl to tell him they were “so 
good and kind and gentle ;” he was aware 
they might be all that, even though they 
worshipped in that striped temple,—and, 
poor things! if they knew no better, he 
would grant they were not to blame,— 
but for her, a daughter of the true 
Church, to throw herself deliberately in 
the way of being perverted was quite 
another matter, and one on which their 
goodness and kindness had no sort of 
bearing. The circumstance that he him- 
self felt the offer a temptation put him 











only the more on his. guard. The In. 
glese were rich, Rosalia would be well 
fed, well clothed, well paid; she could 
lay up money as a dowry to begin life 
with if she married, or as a provision 
for later years if she did not. And 
what were her prospects with the pa- 


-drona? The understanding was simply 


that she was to have a home, and that 
the old woman should teach her all she 
knew and take the child’s services in 
return, which latter part of the contract 
had been so faithfully carried out that 
Rosalia did nearly the whole of the sew- 
ing by which her mistress earned a liy- 
ing and added to her hidden stores, 
That had been the best the poor priest 
could do for his little orphan niece, the 
only relative he had left in the world, 
and on whom he expended a truly ten- 
der affection ; that had been the best he 
could do at first, when her parents died 
and left her destitute ; but it was not the 
sort of arrangement that ought to be 
permanent, and still, as time went on, he 
saw no means of doing better for her. 
What he would have liked was some 
place in a family of her own faith and 
nation, even though it were far from be- 
ing so brilliant a situation as this with 
the forestiert; only, young and small as 
she was, and all but in rags, who would 
think, to look at her, that poor little 
Rosalia was worth anything more than 
her “keep”? He saw that, even while 
he felt sure the child would do herself 
credit if she got a chance. A pity-it 
was only.the English who could afford to 
take fancies ! 

While he was still in the difficulties of 
decision, and more moved by Rosalia’s 
entreaties and his own longing for her 
temporal welfare than he dared let her 
see, he was, one day, run over by a car- 
riage, and taken to the hospital with 
various broken bones. 

Rosalia adored her uncle, and could 
not conceive of doing anything that he 
disapproved, only she hoped he might be 
brought to approve of such a glorious 
outlook for her future. All the way 
home she was thinking what she could 
say to persuade him, and when, arrived 
at the top of the five steep flights of 
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stairs, she opened the door of the dis- 
orderly kitchen and found the padrona 
had gone out, she was delighted to have 
the place to -herself and continue her 
reflections a little longer. First, how- 
ever, she peeped into the yet more dis- 
orderly bedroom, to make sure she really 
was alone, then examined the work laid 
ready for her, tossed it back on the table, 
and stepped out on the tiny balcony, 
which was the only part of the padrona’s 
dwelling in the least to Rosalia’s mind: 
it was from thence, by an ingenious ar- 
rangement of bucket, rope, and pulley, 
that water was obtained from the well 
in the court below, and nothing pleased 
Rosalia better, of all her domestic avoca- 
tions, than this drawing of water. Im- 
agine, for instance, that some of the 
neighbors in the three other lofty, dingy 
houses that backed on the court came 
out on their balconies at the same time 
with her: it became quite social at 
once; she, as a child, did not join in 
the calling back and forth, the lively ob- 
servations and compliments of the day 
that were sure to be exchanged from 
house to house during the water-drawing 
process, but she took care to be deliber- 
ate enough in her movements to get the 
full benefit of it all. And even if still- 
ness reigned and the place seemed dead 
when she sent her bucket down with a 
splash into the stone-bordered basin, 
something might easily happen before 
she got it up again; a man came into 
the court, perhaps, and a girl put her 
head out of a window, and then what 
joyous salutations and gay chatter !— 
the young mason, bepowdered from his 
work, looking up with flashing eyes and 
showing all his white teeth, and his 
inamorata, conscious of disorder in 
her array, holding herself together at 
the throat with one hand and settling 
her hair with the other, but nothing 
embarrassed, and readily promising to 
meet him on Sunday, for the interview 
ended with, “ Domenica, allora !”—“ Si, 
domenica /” and “ Addio!"—“ A ri- 
vederci !”” Then hardly had the young 
man turned away and the girl disa 

peared, before he was back with a little, 
shrill whistle,—he had forgotten some- 
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thing,—and she beamed out on him once 
more, and they went through it all again, 
down to “ Domenica” and the prolonged 
farewells. ’ 

Or, at another time and another win- 
dow, a woman leaned out over a parcel 
of children who were flying bits of 
paper as improvised kites, and, as she 
withdrew, laid her hand on one of the 
curly heads and pulled it back for a kiss, 
as if no opportunity of bestowing caresses 
ought to be wasted. One can fancy the 
orphan looking on at that, resting her 
bucket on the rail of the balcony, quite 
lost to what she was about! No danger 
but that she would be recalled to it soon 
enough by the padrona’s squalling “ Ro- 
salia!”” in a way to make her start and 
slop the water into her shoe, as she 
lifted it down and tugged it into the 
kitchen, there to be asked if she had 
drawn the fountain dry,—an ancient 
joke, of the sort that is meant for only 
one to laugh at. 

On the afternoon in question, how- 
ever, Rosalia had no attention to give 
to the neighbors: she wanted to get out 
of the gloomy kitchen, and to her lofty 
little perch in mid-air, with the spring 
breezes frolicking around her, and the 
blue overhead, only to pursue her re- 
flections and dream of joys that might 
be hers. It would be happiness, she 
thought, just to walk about the grand 
apartments of her English ladies, with 
their softly-carpeted floors and magnifi- 
cence of satin and gilding. What a 
palace! What glory to occupy even a 
modest nook there! She saw herself 
tripping around, prettily dressed,—for 
they would not want her looking so /— 
zealous in her attendance on the lovely 
ladies, ready to do everything they told 
her in their kind, sweet tones. And 
then the idea of going with them far 
away !—to come back again, however: 
she was glad of that. She should not 
lose sight of uncle; and when they were 
in foreign lands, Antonio, the old ser- 
vant, who smiled at her always now so 
pleasantly, would doubtless be a sort of 
father to her. 

After she had it all so beautifully pic- 
tured, she merely stood there, swaying 
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to and fro as she held by the iron rod 
where the rope and pulley hung, her 
head back, gazing into the glorious Ital- 
ian sky, watching the birds that darted 
across above the narrow court, quite 
wrapped in the blissful fancy that, be- 
cause the world was wide and the years 
long, beautiful things must be some- 
where in store for her. Silly child! 
never thinking of her neglected work 
and that the padrona might come upon 
her unawares ! 

The fact was, the old woman was 
stumping up the stairs that very moment 
in a tremendous fury. She had gone 
out to buy a handful of charcoal, and 
had quarrelled with the dealer from 
whom she usually supplied herself. 
She had a way, after the charcoal was 
measured out, of tossing in another bit 
which she had picked from the sack 
meanwhile and held until it might ap- 
pear that she had forgotten where it 
came from. The dealer perceived her 
little trick, and soon began to take ac- 
count of it in serving her, whereupon 
she again noted his counter-stratagem, 
felt herself defrauded of her extra, and 
was always on the watch to make it 
good. She thought she had her chance 
that afternoon: his head was turned; 
she put her crooked fingers in the sack 
and softly laid two pieces on her little 
heap. But he had seen her! He 
jerked them out again like lightning, 
and confronted her in righteous indig- 
nation. Then the flood-gates of wrath 
were opened on either side. The shop 
was exposed to the street without door 
or windows, and a crowd of interested 
listeners soon collected, to whom the 
combatants constantly appealed. The old 
woman smote her breast, styling herself 
a wretched little widow, and swearing to 
the by-standers that this grinder of the 
face of the poor had filched away some 
of her charcoal after he had measured 
it; she called heaven and earth to wit- 
ness, and wished she might drop dead 
if it were not so; while he, purple with 
rage and the effort to roar her down, 
declared he had been preyed upon by 
this old harpy—this thief who stole 
everything her hands could reach—until 





it was a miracle that he had a roof over 
his head ; all this interspersed from time 
to time with appropriate apostrophe, 
when they turned to each other with 
glowing eyes, spitting out their abuse 
like angry cats. The culminating mo- 
ment came when the man caught up the 
paper of charcoal and emptied it back 
into the sack: that, in itself, was as 
good as saying that the whole matter 
was vidé. She might begone, with the 
assurance that he would never again sel} 
her the worth of half a farthing ! 

The contest lost its interest there- 
after; the by-standers took that act of 
inspiration as a sign that they too might 
go their ways; only the padrona could 
not make up her mind to quit the field, 
and railed still, with the occasional 
satisfaction of stinging her adversary 
out of the contemptuous silence he 
strove to maintain, and causing him to 
cast some opprobrious epithet in her 
teeth. 

But that could not go on forever; 
fresh customers appeared, and the old 
woman, muttering and mumbling, be- 
took herself to another shop, where she 
had not even the chance to exercise her 
discretion on the weights and measures. 
No wonder she arrived at home in a 
tempestuous frame of mind. As she 
laid her hand on the latch of the door, 
however, a thought occurred to her 
that made her lift it very softly, and a 
gleam of triumphant satisfaction stole 
over her thousand wrinkles when she 
found the room empty. It would have 
been an actual disappointment to see 
Rosalia bending over her sewing. “Just 
wait !”” she murmured, as she put her 
parcel down,—which injunction might 
have been addressed as well to her own 
trembling passion as to the unconscious 
girl on whom she proposed to visit it. 
The next moment Rosalia was dashed 
out of paradise by a blow on the side of 
her head that nearly knocked her sense- 
less. 

No doubt that sort of thing might 
have a calming effect on the active 
party, the perturbation of the system 
being relieved by a flash and a thunder- 
clap; only there is that pale, wide-eyed, 
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astounded fellow-creature, for the use 
of whom as a conductor one must 
necessarily proceed to justify one’s self; 
and, as raging accusations are, under 
certain circumstances, the only possible 
form of: self-vindication, the padrona 
was soon foaming at the mouth once 
more. 

Rosalia crept to her chair in silence 
and sewed violently, for very agitation, 
through all the storm; but no one need 
suppose she was overwhelmed by a'sense 
of her shortcomings, or that she believed 
in the padrona’s right to deal heavy- 
handed justice. Sle was merely a child, 
but children younger than she look daily 
on at the fury of their elders and 
pronounce, in their innocence, a judg- 
ment that may be found confirmed when 
the books are opened. Rosalia, for her 
part, was simply thinking that this was 
the most horrible old woman in the 
whole world. Why she should also 
have thought that by going without her 
supper she might bring home to the 
old person some sense of her horridness, 
it would be difficult to say. Therein, 
at all events, she was vastly mistaken. 
When the padrona felt that noise enough 
had been made properly to account for 
the assault and battery, she subsided, 
and went to the cupboard for some bread 
and cheese, of which she ate the larger 
part and left the rest for Rosalia. She 
was not surprised if the girl hesitated 
to approach her offended majesty, but 
when the coast was clear and Rosalia 
still sewed on, taking no notice, it 
dawned upon the old woman that she 
was “sulking” and did not mean to.eat. 
Then, instead: of being conscience- 
stricken, she was only afraid Rosalia 
might change her mind, and so pounced 
immediately upon the victuals and locked 
them up, saying viciously, as she did so, 
“If people don’t want their supper, 
they needn’t eat it; it’s nothing to me.” 
Only it was something to her: it was 
¢ompensation for not getting that bit of 
charcoal. 

_ So Rosalia’s heroism simply resulted 
in her being very hungry by the time 
she crept into bed and deposited herself 
in the scant space which the padrona 
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left her next the wall. Cake does not 
stay long by a growing girl, particularly 
if her dinner has been of the lightest. 
However, hunger was nothing in com- 
parison to her outraged feelings and the 
thought of her airy castles in the dust. 
That was a terrible ruin. From the 
heights of glowing anticipation she 
plunged into the depths of gloomiest 
foreboding. There was no escape for 
her from this dreadful existence; she 
was and should remain a wretched, 
wretched, wretched girl! Fortunately, 
the padrona was a heavy sleeper, and 
Rosalia could indulge unmolested in the 
luxury of woe. She liked to feel her- 
self dissolving, as it were, in tears, and 
going into paroxysms of misery,—al- 
though even such comfort was destined 
to be short, for she was no sooner fairly 
aware of satisfaction in being able to 
weep so much than the fountain ran 
dry. A certain curiosity induced her 
then to examine her pillow, which was 
not half so wet as she had expected it to 
be, and directly after that she breathed 
a little sigh and was asleep. 

The next day, as the two sat at their 
sewing, there came a knock at the door 
which made Rosalia’s heart leap for joy. 
The padrona’s heart leaped also, as the 
priest entered with a courteous “ H per- 
messo ?” but her sentiments were of a 
different sort. Though she knew as 
yet nothing of Rosalia’s plans, she felt 
that the priest would take her slave 
away if he suspected ill treatment, and 
so, what with the girl’s rapturous ex- 
clamations on the one side, and the 
padrona’s voluble account of the late 
domestic infelicities, as viewed from her 
stand-point, on the other, the poor man 
seemed fairly dazed. He looked terribly 
white and emaciated, being in fact only 
just sufficiently patched up to have been 
turned out of the hospital that morning 
in order to make room for some one 
else. He raised his hand in gentle dep- 
recation, as if the old woman’s gabbling 
were too much for him. He was sorry 
there had been trouble; he was sure if 
the child were in fault that she was 
sorry too; and would the padrona allow 
her to go out with him for a while? 
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That was a question he invariably 
asked, and which she felt obliged to 
answer in the affirmative, little as she 
liked Rosalia’s escaping from her work 
for half an hour: that day, of course, 
she liked it less than usual, knowing 
that they would no sooner be in the 
street than he would get rather a differ- 
ent version from hers of the late falling 
out. 

And so he did; but, somehow, it did 
not seem to Rosalia that he took a proper 
interest in the story of her wrongs: it 
was almost as if he were thinking of 
something else while she described her 
utter wretchedness and implored him at 
least to go and see the English ladies. 

“T have had a blow,” he said, at last, 
in explanation of his strange demeanor. 
“T am not quite myself.” 

“ What! again?” cried Rosalia, all com- 
passion. “And you just out of the 
hospital! Oh, poor uncle!” 

“ Little ninny !” he answered, smiling 
faintly. And she perceived it was not 
a knock on the head he meant,—like 
hers of the night before, for instance,— 
but some disappointment that had come 
to him. He would give no account of 
it, however; it would be all right in a 
few days, he said. And then, promising 
to think over her affairs, and even to 
see the English ladies and let her know 
his final decision as soon as possible, he 
left her. 

What had happened to him was a 
very extraordinary thing. He had gone 
that morning straight from the hospital 
to the accustomed church where he said 
mass, and there had found, in the sac- 
risty, a dark, bristly, truculent-looking 
individual, who was hustling on the vest- 
ments he always wore, in the evident in- 
tention of performing his duty. 

“Why are you here?” asked our 
priest in amazement.- : 

“Why are you here?” retorted the 
other, so confidently that the poor man 
began to look about him, as if perhaps, 
after all, he had got into the wrong 
place. But no! 

“T have said this mass for sixteen 
years,” he quavered in agitation. 

“ And I’ve said it for six weeks,” 
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responded the truculent one, hunching 
his broad shoulders to settle his garments. 
Then, signing to a diminutive acolyte to 
follow him, he stalked majestically away. 

The boy had been used to serve the 
mass for our poor priest, and now, as he 
minced after the new incumbent, wag- 
gling his small skirt in ridiculous’ imita- 
tion and turning on the door-sill to run 
out his tongue, he probably intended to 
convey that he was not imposed upon 
by grand airs, and that his sympathies 
were on the right side. 

Well, here was a blow indeed! It 
was perfectly natural, too, that his mass 
should have been assigned to some one 
else while he was ill, only he had never 
thought of that. He had a scatter- 
brained way of never thinking of the 
most obvious things. All he could do 
now was to go to the powers that be 
and see if he might get it back again; 
but first he went into church and assisted 
at his rival’s triumph. He had expected 
to give thanks there, at the altar, for 
his recovery : when he was disappointed 
of that, he knelt meekly on the broken 
pavement in the obscurity of the nave. 
All the light at that early hour fell in 
the chancel: the first sunbeam striking 
from a side-window filled it as with a 
glory, and between his prayers, as he 
watched the priest kneeling and rising 
and kneeling again, he would draw his 
hand across his eyes. It was an odd 
sort of thanksgiving. 

But he was to feel even more dis- 
tinctly than so, that his place was filled 
and he had better not have come back 
again. The Roman Catholic Church 
passes for immensely wealthy, of course, 
and yet, like some private individuals. 
who dazzle the public, she may be put 
to it in the bosom of her great family 
to make both ends meet, so that when 
one and another of her brood drop off 
it is, on the principle of the survival 
of the fittest, the better for her and 
them. Our priest was an unwelcome 
apparition in the haunts of men: they 
had thought he was as good as done with 
when he was carried off to the hospital. 

And he, poor-spirited creature, almost 
begged pardon for not having died, so 
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keenly did he feel the being a nuisance. 
He humbled himself in the dust, and 
said “‘ Eccelenza” and “ Monsignore’ to 
a mere nobody who was doing great 
folk’s business. Naturally, he got 
pushed to the wall. What was a little 
tremulous petition like his in the midst 
of more ambitious claims? And when 
he tried to show that to him, at any 
rate, it was an important matter, seeing 
he had not a penny to buy bread, he 
was stopped off at once: no such de- 
tails as that were wanted. Had he 
relatives? he was imperiously asked. 
Yes, he had a niece. Very well, then: 
he must get assistance there! And 
possibly something might be found for 
him next week: he could come again 
then. 

He was so dumfounded by the as- 
sumption of Rosalia’s being a person of 
means that he never said a word. He 
just did what was expected of him, and 
went away, yet knowing all the while 
that he was making a dreadful mistake 
and that he ought to explain. But he 
absolutely could not do it. The man 


was only able to stand upright before 
his Maker; he cowered and trembled 
in the presence of creatures like him- 
self: it might have been worse the other 
way, certainly, but he was in a terrible 


dilemma for all that. When he met 
with the accident, some rascal, in pre- 
tending to assist him, had picked his 
pocket of the two or three pence he 
possessed: so he came out of the hospital 
without the means to procure a mouth- 
ful of food. Had he got the few soldi 
for his mass it would have been all right; 
his lodging was still open to him, and, 
having been hitherto exact, he would 
not have been pressed to pay at once, 
and by dint of other than canonical 
fasts he might, some time, have got 
financially straight again. But, as things 
now stood, he was looking starvation in 
the face; in fact, he was pretty well 
starved already: he had refused his 
breakfast at the hospital because he must 
say mass fasting, and, only half recovered 
as he was, he needed food more than if 
he had been stronger. Still, he made 
up his mind to do without it that day, 
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hoping that the next he should find 
courage to go back and set forth his 
needs there where he felt they ought to 
be relieved. He could not endure the 
thought of asking elsewhere: he was 
no beggar! What the Church gave him 
he need not consider alms. In short, 
he managed to combine with his exag- 
gerated humility a pride that was per- 
haps equally foolish for one in his con- 
dition. 

So, faint and sick and heart-broken, 
he had gone to Rosalia, and it was a 
little balm to his wounded spirit that 
there was one person, at least, who need 
not wish he were dead and out of the 
way. She, poor girl, little dreamed he 
had been sent to her to be taken care of; 
but, had she known, she would have 


‘done her best for him, even to demand- 


ing, in his behalf, her supper of the 
night before; though he would not for 
the world have had her do it, instinc- 
tively feeling that if the padrona knew 
him to be in want it would be the 
worse for Rosalia. And there he was 
right: his prestige would have been 
irrevocably lost, and whatever the old 
woman had given him she would have 
got out of the girl in one way or an- 
other. 

As he wandered about that day, he 
could not reflect much upon Rosalia’s 
prospects,—he was too weak for that; 
still less, as he sat on the steps of a 
church in the Forum, the one which 
bears yet on its outer portico the in- 
scription, “To the divine Antoninus and 
the divine Faustina,” did he give even 
a thought to that strange intermingling 
of pagan and Christian Rome: he was 
watching some laborers employed on the « 
excavations and who were then eat- 
ing their noon-day meal close by. They 
would have given him a bit of bread, no 
doubt, and he was almost tempted to ask 
it from those sons of toil, only that he 
knew how much they needed all they 
had. But he fell to thinking there, for 
the first time in his life, whether it was 
a pity that he was not as they,—that 
he could not dig, since to beg he was 
ashamed. 

Of course it might be called a pity, 
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for in his best estate he did not amount 
to much as he was; and yet his parents 
were not entirely astray when they sup- 
posed the gentle, thoughtful boy who 
seemed to have come by mistake into 
their rude existence must needs have the 
making of a priest in him. Certain 
conditions granted, he might have been 
a perfect parish priest. He perhaps 
had hit on those conditions himself in 
the one ambition, or rather longing, of 
his life. He could spend hours dream- 
ing that he was the shepherd of a simple 
flock away among the blue Apennines 
that bounded his horizon; somewhere 
on those calm heights there was a little 
church that in his fancy gleamed in the 
mysterious stillness of the dawn or stood 
transfigured in the evening glow, while 
around it clustered the lowly homes of 
his spiritual family. And who shall say 
that to such poor, dull folk our priest 
might not have gone like one of those 
“whose feet are beautiful upon the 
mountains,” bearing good tidings? The 
simple faith and child-like reverence of 
his meek soul would have been his ser- 
mons, and as he went in and out among 
his people, sharing their joys and sor- 
rows and pointing them ever upward 
from their grinding toil, he might so 
have found the way into their hearts 
when his work was done that they would 
with tears have laid him to rest beside 
the little church and have believed they 
ne’er should look upon his like again. 

But this is needless digression, the 
while he sits on the temple step and 
tries to arrange in his poor head what 
he must say next day, presenting him- 
self once more to ask for a crumb from 
the Church’s table. As it turned out, 
however, there was no need to think 
that over. He was no sooner recognized 
than the attack was opened on the other 
side : “ 
“You here again! What do you 
mean by hanging about in this way ? 
There is nothing for you. You were 
told to come next week.” 

That was more than he could bear: 
it broke him down. But he had the 
sense to get away at once; it would have 
been quite useless to stand sobbing 
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there; somewhere along the dim corri- 
dors and echoing staircase he had it out; 
and when he reached the street, faint 
and feeble and strangely aged in those 
few minutes, he had made up his mind 
to the worst. 

With some vague idea that it would be 
easier to ask for bread than for money, 
he began a pilgrimage to the bakers’ 
shops; but he never got beyond the 
windows, where he stood and gazed at 
the long rows of loaves. There was 
always something to thwart his pur- 
pose: in one case the shop was full of 
customers, in another it was empty and 
the baker chatting with a neighbor at 
the door. There was a fatality about 
it. Then it occurred to him that he had 
better go toa distant part of the city, 
where he need not pass daily afterward 
and be recognized. It was the same 
thing there. Finally, he decided to ask 
for money. Of all the people going to 
and fro there must be hundreds who 
could give him something and never miss 
it. He went along repeating to himself, 
“Carita, signori!” and trying to get 
accustomed to the sound. He would 
fix on a person a long way off, and 
think, ‘““When he comes near—” and 
the individual would come, and pass, and 
still he never spoke the word aloud, 
“ Carita!” He got into a way of set- 
ting himself all manner of strange con- 
ditions: if he met three persons, for 
instance, before he came to the corner 
of the street, why, then he would ask; 
yes, if before he got to three corners of 
the street—ah, what was that? Three 
corners of the street! Was he losing 
his mind ? 

At some time in that long day he 
must have lost his consciousness either 
in sleep or fainting, but he attracted no 
attention, and late in the afternoon he 
was walking out beyond S. Maria Mag- 
giore, without quite knowing how he got 
into that deserted region of wide-stretch- 
ing fields and dusty road. The only per- 
sons in sight were two ladies coming 
toward him, and after they had passed 
they stopped and looked back. 

“Ts it possible,” they said to each 
other, “ that he was begging ?” 
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One becomes pretty well used to beg- 
gars in Rome, but it had never happened 
before, to them at least, that a priest had 
held out his hand: it was an incident 
novel enough to be worth investigating, 
and they returned to where he sitill 
stood, only with hanging hands now and 
drooping head. 

What did he want? “Carita, si- 
gnore.” But he, a priest—how could 
it be that he was in such straits? He 
had been in the hospital, and had had 
nothing to eat for two days. It was 
not exactly an explanation, but they 
accepted it for that, and, slipping some 
money into his hand, they turned 
away. 

It was more money than he had in the 
least expected ; it would even tide him 
over the days until “next week ;” but, 
as he went with thankfulness to get his 
bread, he thought of something else: 

. those ladies were heretics, like Rosalia’s 
people,—either some expression they had 
used, or intuition, told him so,—and yet 
they said, “ You, a priest, in this dis- 
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tress !”” almost as much horrified, nay, 
alas! more horrified than if they had 
belonged in the true fold. That was a 
“touch of nature” that made even her- 
etics his kin. It helped him, too, in 
coming to his decision about Rosalia. 

Is it necessary to say what that de- 
cision was? After his late experience, 
it would be his first duty to put Rosalia 
beyond the reach of want. Suppose he 
died, and the padrona turned her into 
the street, as she would if it were for 
her advantage so todo. A girl begging 
her bread? Heaven forbid! So he let 
her go. 

* He sees her often, and has never yet 
discovered an attempt to sap her faith. 
As to her, she is happy as a queen for 
the present, and is certain to get that 
dowry by and by. Then there will 
always be a place for the zio at her 
hearth, and a chair for him at her 
board, and so his life will not be wasted, 
for he will be the all-pervading element 
of love and peace in that young family. 
G. H. PEIRCE. 
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os walked apart, along the height, 

The stars above her bending head, 
And, marked by many a twinkling light, 

Below her steps the world was spread. 
On one side drooped her shadowy hair ; 

As slow she moved, her white robe shone; 
She lived in love’s enchanted air,— 

The love of One! 


Lo! from her dreary height she stepped 
Down to the world in lowly guise ; 
Strange grief within her heart she kept, 
Deep wonder in her wistful eyes. 
And now, as soft her footsteps move 
Along the valley’s winding fall, 
She knows a purer, lovelier love,— 
The love of AW! 
Marion CourHovy. 
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O* E needs only to spend a single 
month in one of our winter resorts 
to realize how many worn-out pilgrims 
are wandering restlessly from place to 
place in pursuit of health. Nor is 
America exceptional in this respect. 
Nice and Mentone repeat the sad stories 
of Aiken and Jacksonville, and wherever 
soft airs prevail will surely be seen year 
after year the same pressing throng with 
pale, eager faces and aching hearts. It 
has been the fortune of the writer to 
spend nearly five years at different points 
between Virginia and Middle Florida, 
and perhaps a record of personal experi- 
ences, with brief notes on the advan- 
tages and drawbacks of Southern life 
from the invalid’s point. of view, may 
serve to help some sinking heart forced 
to face an unknown future, with its 
weight of homesickness and apprehen- 
sion. 

When we first sailed from New York, 


nearly five years ago, my husband’s con- 
dition was critical. Possessed originally 
of a robust constitution free from an 

hereditary taint, he had fallen a victim 
to sewage-gas-poisoning from defective 


plumbing in a Brooklyn house. What 
seemed at the outset a slight attack of 
bronchitis proved to be an obstinate dis- 
ease, which his system, weakened by 
malaria, could neither throw off nor 
conquer. For two years the fight went 
on, until general exhaustion ensued and 
he was forced to lay down his arms. 
We sailed in February, not caring 
whither we should drift, and reached 
St. Augustine, Florida, in this despair- 
ing spirit. There hemorrhages seemed 
to take away the little strength he had 
left, and for days he lay unable to speak 
above a whisper. But the enforced rest 
in a delicious climate brought back 
strength, and, after repeated halts in 
Florida, Georgia, and Virginia, we finally 
reached New York late in June. The 
gain continued during the summer, and 
in October we again went South, this 





time with more hopeful hearts and with 
more intelligence as to what it was best 
to do. From that time our winters have 
been passed at different points in the 
Carolinas or Georgia, and our summers 
at the North, until stimulants and medi- 
cines have been discarded, and, with re- 
newed strength, active brain, good color, 
and firm pulse, the listless and nearly 
despairing patient of five years ago has 
been able to resume business with old- 
time activity and the hope of returning 
to the North to live and work. 

In our ignorance we made frequent 
blunders, which of course retarded con- 
valescence. For instance, we spent one 
June at Beaufort, South Carolina, hoping 
by sea-bathing to restore vigor and health 
to our children, who had been very ill 
with catarrhal fever. They improved 
rapidly, but my husband contracted 
“ country fever,” which, lighting up the 
lung -trouble, again brought him very 
low, forcing us to take refuge in the 
nearest mountains. At another time we 
were induced by an enthusiastic friend 
to go to the mountains of Northwest 
Georgia. We found a delightful cli- 
mate, but literally nothing that we could 
eat, the cooking very bad and the hotel- 
service worse. Blunders of this kind 
are constantly made by Northern invalids. 
Sometimes their physicians are at fault ; 
oftener trustworthy information respect- 
ing popular and well-advertised resorts 
cannot be had. One must also make al- 
lowance for the fact that the recognized 
standard of comfort is lower at the South 
than it is at the North. Our story has 
been a long one, with many sad chapters. 
But there has also been a bright side, 
and amusing incidents and comical ex- 
periences have helped us through many 
dark days, while we have never failed to 
meet with kind hearts and gentle minis- 
trations from strangers: so that, on the 
whole, our life at the South has been 
well worth living. 

That, under favorable circumstances, 
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pulmonary disease, if not hereditary, can 
be cured seems to be admitted by phy- 
sicians of advanced ideas. Even if it b 

a desperate struggle, it is not a hopeless 
one, especially at an early stage of the 
disease. The consumptive can make a 
better fight in a mild climate than in the 
North, simply because he can live out of 
doors during the winter. If a hemor- 
rhage occurs at the North in midwinter, 
long weeks, even months, must be passed 
in the dreary sick-room ; whereas at the 
South, before the patient is allowed to 
speak, he can be carried into the open 
air to spend long days. The South, 
therefore, offers striking advantages to 
invalids, if they only know how to find 
the right place and do not start too late. 
Ignorant as health-seekers are in regard 
to localities, they are not so reckless as 
many Northern physicians, who send 
their hopelessly -sick patients to suffer 
the loss of home-comforts, the pain of 
homesickness, and often to die away 
from all they love best. Sometimes it 


is a mistake to send them at all; but 
oftener the error consists in sending 


them too late in the season. While it 
is well to wait until there have been 
white frosts at the South, so as to avoid 
the danger of malaria, still, by Novem- 
ber it is time for weak lungs to be pro- 
tected from cold winds and raw air. 
At the South this is a lovely month, and 
even in December one can sit without 
wraps on sunny piazzas. I remember 
spending a week—it was the week be- 
fore Christmas—near Augusta, Georgia, 
when the evenings were so warm that 
we could sit out on the piazzas in the 
moonlight, —a Judean Christmas in- 
deed, and one that suggested the shep- 
herds keeping their watch by night. 
In January one may expect cold rains, 
dull days, a flurry of snow, and even 
icicles at the fountains. Roses will be 
brought in encrusted in ice, and one 
must beware of draughts and heap up the 
logs. But the darkness soon breaks 
away, and spring stands smiling at the 
door. Spring at the South isideal. One 
realizes what “ethereal mildness” can 
mean, and the cold days can be borne 
patiently, and forgotten when the sun 
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ursts out and trees and shrubs are 
crowned with the glory of yellow jessa- 
Even at New Year’s, when the 
sun shines, one may pick handfuls of 


f hearing a mocking-bird sing. 

“The Sunny South!” This expres- 
sion has indeed a meaning when sum- 
mer days come and one longs for the 
darkness of night to bring relief to 
heated brains and exhausted bodies, but 
it excites false expectations so far as 
winter tourists are concerned. The rain 
falls just as heavily in the South as in 
the North, there are hard frosts and 
storms of sleet, snow is sometimes in the 
air and icicles hang from the eaves of 
houses, the wind howls, the mercury 
falls below zero, and there are as sudden 
changes in temperature in Georgia as in 
New York. Then, well-built Northern 
homes unfit the invalid for Southern 
houses, which seem to be expressly fash- 
ioned for the diffusion of draughts. I 
have suffered more from cold at the 
South than I have at the North. The 
houses are made for the longer season 
of heat, and good building is rare. 
The illusive expectation of perpetual 
sunshine sometimes causes restlessness, 
and the invalid hurries from one point. 
to another, only to lose ground. I 
recall a party who went to Augusta, . 
Georgia, expecting to sit under orange- 
trees in the thinnest of muslins. In- 
stead, they arrived during a heavy 
storm, and after a few days of disap- 
pointment and complaint they departed 
for Florida, where I have no doubt 
they picked frozen oranges off the 
trees. In Florida the days may be hot, 
but one must have fire-wood close at 
hand, for the rains are sudden and heavy, 
and I have known the thermometer to 
fall twenty degrees in as many minutes. 
One may dream of Spain under St. Au- 
gustine’s beautiful skies, and suddenly 
waken to a realizing sense of Labrador, 
unless there are blankets ready for use. 
Yet for February and March it would 
be difficult to find a more charming 
place than St. Augustine. The sea- 
breeze is full of life, and there is some- 
thing fascinating about the quaint city, 


rae violets and listen with the hope 
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where one seems to clasp hands with the 
sixteenth century. The hotels are well 
kept: one can have all the comforts of 
Northern life without its formalities. 
The hospitality of the residents is charm- 
ing. I remember being invited to go to 
what I supposed was a florist’s green- 
house to examine a rare collection of 
tropical plants. On arriving, I per- 
ceived that it was a private house. I 
hesitated at the door, fearing I might 
be intruding, but the charming hostess 
met me with outstretched hands. There 
was not a single rare plant that I did 
not see; cake and wine were brought 
out, and when I left her, after a delight- 
ful call, I carried away many exquisite 
roses. 

The chief resorts, such as Aiken, St. 
Augustine, Los Angelos, and San An- 
tonio, are already familiar to magazine- 
readers. But while one may justly ex- 


pect greater comfort at centres like these, 
there are evident disadvantages in the 
herding together of invalids in hotels. 
Weakness and sympathy react upon each 
other, and must in a measure exhaust 


the patient. How can one get well in 
an atmosphere of suffering, where dis- 
ease in every form appeals to sympa- 
thetic hearts? The beaten paths are 
not always the best. There are byways, 
known only to a few, where the weary, 
exhausted exile can find softest air, per- 
fect rest, and home comforts not to be 
had in any huge hotel tenanted by inva- 
lids. Foremost among these smaller 
retreats, in my opinion, is Summerville, 
Georgia. Connected with Augusta by 
a horse-car line, and only three miles 
away, it combines city comforts with 
country life. The village lies on the 
crust of the sand-ridge running from 
Aiken, South Carolina, to Macon, Geor- 
gia. Before the war it was the summer 
home of Augusta merchants. Now it 
has a settled population of these old 
families, and, not having been disturbed 
during the war, it retains an appearance 
of thrift, orderliness, and prosperity 
which is very grateful to Northern eyes. 
The houses, many of them very old, 
and rarely of more than two stories, 
stand embowered in trees. There are 
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majestic oaks and pines, quaintly-cut 
hedges, and such roses as one never sees 
in Florida. I remember counting the 
roses on a small bush not more than two 
feet high, and there were thirty-seven 
that were full blown, and I did not at- 
tempt to include the buds. They begin 
to blossom in February, and reach per- 
fection in April, and in the fall the blos- 
soms come again with even greater beauty, 
though in less profusion. The choicest 
varieties —‘“ Maréchal Niel,” “ Jacque- 
minot,” “ Lamarque,” and “Cloth of 
Gold”—grow in the greatest luxuriance, 
and the ground under the bushes is 
covered with petals that drop from the 
perfected flowers. The streets of Sum- 
merville are well shaded, and there are 
pretty walks about the United States Ar- 
senal, on the crest of the hill. Possess- 
ing all the natural advantages of Aiken, 
it is without the disadvantage of cold 
winds. The climate is the driest I have 
found anywhere, and the drainage so 
good that one may safely go out half an 
hour after a heavy rainfall. The pros- 
pect from the hill is very extended, 
taking in Augusta, just below, with its 
broad shaded streets, and in the distance 
the Carolina hills. There are several 
delightful houses where invalids can 
secure board, and life in one of those 
sweet homes isa privilege. With fine 
libraries and pictures, rare old china, and 
an atmosphere of culture and refinement, 
the wanderer finds boarding changed into 
hospitality. Here I have seen many 
pale faces grow rosy, and any one who 
tarries long must carry away a blessed 
memory of peace and rest. There are 
two beautiful churches in Summerville. 
Farther west, only one hour's ride 
from Atlanta, Georgia, on the way to 
Chattanooga, is another quiet retreat for 
invalids. Marietta was for many years 
a summer resort for “ Low-country” peo- 
ple, but now there are many Northerners 
who come each winter, and some have 
made their permanent homes there. A 
quiet, dull village, all the life centring 
in a single square, it offers no induce- 
ments to pleasure-lovers, but for health- 
seekers it has a dry atmosphere, absolute 
freedom from malaria, and good board- 
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ing - houses. The temperature from 
January to May ranges between 40° 
and 75°. There are days in winter 
when the snow lies on the ground, but 
it soon disappears. Lying under the 
shadow of Kennesaw, one can always 
find delight in watching the changing 
shades of color on the mountain-sides, 
and the sunsets are wonderfully fine. 
In March and April the woods are full 
of exquisite wild-flowers, from the fra- 
gile azalea to blue violets fully an inch 
broad. There is in this quiet spot a 
sense of rest that will go far toward re- 
storing a worn-out nervous system. 

In May, Marietta grows very warm. 
Then, if one be not weary of quiet, there 
is a lovely valley in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains where early-summer days can 
be delightfully spent until one dares to 
gohome. Passing through Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, on the Asheville Rail- 
road, one reaches Tryon Station after a 
short ride, and goes by. carriage to 
“ McAvoy’s,” a drive of about two 
miles. At an equal distance beyond 
looms up Tryon Mountain, twenty-seven 
hundred feet above the sea-level. The 
view is a beautiful one, and the atmos- 
phere remarkably clear. The house is 
kept by Northern people, who fully 
understand the invalid’s need of good 
food and cheerful surroundings, and, 
while the house is very plain, it is 
still very comfortable. The Blue Ridge 
here forms a wall which wholly protects 
the peach-orchards in the thermal belt 
extending along the mountain-side, so 
that black frost is unknown. The 
temperature at “ McAvoy’s” is higher 
than at Spartanburg, though it has a 
much greater altitude. The thermome- 
ter averages about 50° in the winter, 
and, owing to the freedom from winds, 
one can live out of doors. The roads 
are seldom muddy, the climate is bracing, 
and in such an atmosphere lungs have a 
rare chance to regain soundness. 

There are many other places where 
time may be delightfully passed. Ashe- 
ville has become a well-established health- 
resort. Its winter climate is supposed 
to possess peculiarly favorable qualities, 
and the completion of the Western 
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North Carolina Railroad has brought 
civilization to its very doors. Summer- 
ville, a suburb of Charleston; South 
Carolina, is a lovely, quiet place, set in 
pine barrens. Greensboro’, North Caro- 
lina, is a charming halting-place, where 
New-England eyes, weary of endless 
pine-trees, may gaze at graceful elms. 
And if spring be late in coming at the 
North,—and is it not always late ?— 
one may do well to loiter in Richmond, 
Virginia, where the sun shines with 
peculiar brightness, and where neatness 
and thrift and business activity will re- 
mind him of the North. 

In order to derive any benefit from a 
winter at the South, the invalid must not 
fail to bring certain things from home. 
Warm clothing, particularly underwear, 
is necessary ; for, while light wraps can 
be worn with comfort all winter, one 
feels the cold in the houses, where halls 
are rarely heated. I have often added 
to my clothing upon coming in from a 
walk. Many Northern tourists go to 
Florida with seal-skin coats but insuffi- 
cient underwear, and wonder why they 
take cold. I have worn as heavy cloth- 
ing at the South as at the North, except 
for out-of-door use. By May one can 
wear summer clothing, but before that. 
time there are sudden changes and the 
invalid needs to be quite as careful as at 
the North. A well-filled medicine-case, 
and good brandy, should not be forgotten, 
for there are many places where one can- 
not get fresh drugs or stimulants worth 
the buying. I remember being at one 
time in the mountains of North Carolina, 
in an isolated place: one of the party 
was suddenly taken sick, and there was 
a general inspection of private chests: 
one could furnish brandy, another opium, 
still another bromide and mustard-plas- 
ters; and so the requirements of the sick 
person, who had nothing herself, were 
fully met. 

Besides wraps, underwear, drugs, and 
brandy, there are qualities of mind and 
traits of character that are indispensable. 
Tact and a large supply of good nature 
are required. Whoever expects to find 
at the South Northern comfort and 
thrift and neatness will be disappointed. 
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It is hard to bear small annoyances: 


patiently, but it is wiser to do so than to 
fret over what cannot be helped. One 
grows used to seeing broken gates, miss- 
ing door-knobs, and loose shingles, and 
perhaps can enjoy Northern neatness all 
the more after a season of Southern 
shiftlessness. A disposition to make the 
best of things and to ignore what is 
disagreeable, added to a keen sense of 
the ridiculous, will shorten many a 
weary journey and soften many a hard 
pillow. There is nothing like travelling 
to bring out the bad and the good points 
of people; and if one can make up his 
mind to forget his own privations and 
to study character, there is a boundless 
field of information opened out before 
him. A Charleston lady told me that 
while she was travelling in the North 
Carolina mountains the horses ran away, 
and she and her aunt, with their escort, 
were thrown out into the road. My 
friend was not injured, but her aunt 
was terribly bruised. Fortunately, an 
ox-cart came along, and they were soon 
seated on the swinging plank, and were 
carried to a cottage near by. There 
were only two rooms in the house, one 
of which was given to them, the other 
serving as kitchen, bedroom, and dining- 
room for the family. The next morning 
my friend watched the progress of the 
daily work of the house. There seemed 
to be only one household appliance,—a 
tin basin. It was first used for milking; 
next, the biscuits were mixed in it; then 
it came into play as a wash-basin ; after- 
ward the baby was bathed in it; then 
it was used for cooking hominy; and 
finally the dishes were washed in it. It 
served the diverse ends of dairy, kitchen, 
and nursery ; but the practical demonstra- 
tion of its common utility did not tend 
to promote a visitor's appetite. My 
friend was forced to stay one week in 
this cottage, and she says that her re- 
flections upon watching the vicissitudes 
of that tin basin, and the abnormal ca- 
pacity of the baby, were all that saved 
her from despair. It was impossible to 
procure any but the coarsest food, and 
her aunt, a daintily-reared Charlestonian, 
suffered from faintness. One day a 
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neighbor brought to my friend some de- - 


licious curds, which were eagerly eaten 
by the invalid. If she had been told 
that they had been brought to the house 
in one of the coarsest and dirtiest 
handkerchiefs that ever met a woman's 
eye, her appetite would have lost its 
edge. It was a hard experience, but a 
keen sense of the ridiculous enabled my 
friend not only to endure it then, but 
also to enjoy speaking of it later. In 
some of my own darkest days, when 
my husband was sick unto death, I 
derived positive help from watching the 
absorption of a lady in her embroidered 
rug. Palm-trees might wave, and roses 
bloom, but not for her, so long as there 
was a red dragon or a blue-tailed bird 


to be sewed on her hideous rug; andI . 


know that when she left Florida behind 
her she did not carry a ray of the gor- 
geous sunshine with her to brighten her 
home-life, nor a memory outside her 
crewels and fringe. 

Peculiar characteristics fly out like 
sparks in the friction of travel. Boston 
and Charleston can find common ground 
in provincial self-satisfaction. A Yankee 
traveller must grow thoroughly Ameri- 
can, finding perfection nowhere and 
good everywhere. 

There is one aspect of Southern life 
that is still hard to face, and that is the 
bitterness existing in the minds of those 
who, having lost during the civil war 
all they held most dear, cannot forgive 
Northern people. This feeling varies in 
different parts of the South. In South 
Carolina it seems to be more general 
than in the other States, and the smaller 
towns hold to old traditions with more 
tenacity than the larger cities, which are 
emerging from the financial depression 
of the past. How far the teachers are 
responsible for this state of things, I 
‘dare not say. Having occasion to bor- 
row a school-book for reference, I was 
surprised to see written across the cover 
of what I knew to be a new book, these 
words: “All Yankee boys are liars, 
knaves, and rogues.” .The blame, of 
course, did not attach to the child, but 
to the teacher who had allowed it. The 
word “ Yank” is still a term of reproach, 
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and has frequently been applied to my 


children by their schoolmates. The 


Northern invalid at the South must 
often feel that he is in an enemy's 
country. ‘Tact and Christian courtesy 
are requisite if useless discussions are 
to be avoided. For my own part, I 
have nevet been pained by an unkind 
speech, and I can honestly say that a 
Northern woman cannot live among 
Southern women without learning to 
respect the brave way in which they 
took up life after the war. In many 
instances they had to support not only 
helpless children, but indolent, shiftless 
husbands. Many of them did the most 


_ menial labor in order to feed and edu- 


cate their children. Boarders were 
taken, furniture and pictures were sacri- 
ficed, and delicate hands, unused to toil, 
grew hard from handling a hoe. Bravely 
it was done, and well! If they feel 
bitterly toward Northern visitors, who 
can wonder ? 

There is another aspect of Southern 
life that must be regarded with disfavor 
by an orderly Northern family. This is 
the household service. For years after 
the war, the relations between the whites 
and blacks were anomalous. The old 
negro who thought that freedom implied 
the privilege of lying in bed till noon 
expressed the prevailing idea of his race. 
To do nothing was to be a gentleman. 
To wear a lace veil, to carry a parasol, 
and to sit in a rocking-chair, was to be 
a fine lady. To keepa situation for any 
time was to go back to slavery; to be 
penniless and lazy and to dress gaudily 
was to be independent. At the sea- 
coast, where the negroes outnumber the 
whites, it is easy to get good servants, 
for they must do well in order to keep 
a situation. But in the “ up-country” 
they do their work badly, shirking re- 
sponsibility and resenting reproof or 
even comment. A housemaid was en- 
gaged to take care of my rooms, her 
duties beginning one Sunday morning. 
There was little to do in the rooms, and, 
as she did the little remarkably well, 
I did not speak to her at all until her 
work was over, when I asked her to 
fetch a pitcher of drinking-water. The 
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next morning she did not appear, but 
sent a note saying that she could not 
take a place where she would be liable © 
to receive orders. In many cases the 
mistresses are afraid to reprove their do- 
mestics, as a discharged servant generally 
succeeds in frightening away a succes- 
sor. They are, as a class, immoral, im- 
pertinent, and dishonest. The younger 
women are untidy at home and gaudy in 
the streets. Any one who studies their 
history can discern in their present con- 
dition the blight of slavery. While 
they were formerly trained to do their 
work well, there was no sense of inde- 
pendence imparted tothem. They were 
suddenly cast upon their own resources, 
with no idea of the value of money, no 
training in thrift or economy, and with 
false ideas of labor. Many of them 
have done well; they have bought and 
are successfully cultivating small farms ; 
the children are sent to school, and the 
outlook in some quarters is more en- 
couraging than it was five years ago. 
The older women, too, are faithful 
nurses and servants, gentle and tender 
in sickness, and ready to do any service 
for their former owners. I have heard 
many a story of the devoted, conscien- 
tious, untiring labor of a negro woman 
for her former mistress, who had become 
old, ill, and desolate. Not a few faith- 
ful mammies and aunties have I known. 
Household service remains, however, one 
of the worst plagues of Southern life, and 
an invalid from the North will inevitably 
be annoyed, sometimes even harassed, by 


‘it. He must not expect good washing, 


nor well-swept corners, nor light bread, 
nor quiet service. If he be favored in 
these respects, he may fold his hands and 
be thankful. 

Experience has taught me that in pul- 
monary diseases the less medicine one 
takes the better. If the necessary con- 
ditions of dry, pure air and good food 
can be supplied, the doctor may be dis- 
missed, sometimes even defied. When 
a physician, North or South, prescribes 
opium for a consumptive, or recommends 
the use of whiskey, my advice would be 
—show him to the door! If God’s pure 
air and sunshine cannot work a cure, 
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then let the devil’s helps alone. I speak 
strongly because I have met physicians 
at the South whose treatment of con- 
sumption seemed limited to those two 
articles—whiskey and opium: 

A Northern invalid at the South 
has generally to face another disadvan- 
tage,—the lack of good beef and milk. 
At many points along the seaboard, 
and on the Kentucky and Tennessee 
borders, good beef and mutton can be 
had; but in the interior, and especially 
in the “up-country,” hog and hominy 
becomes a fixed fact and the broiler a 
memory. Even when the beef happens 
to be in good condition, it is badly 
butchered, and eaten too soon after 
killing. The cock that crowed in the 
morn utters his last cry at twelve and 
comes to table at two. In St. Augus- 
tine I could buy the milk of a Jersey 
cow for twenty-five cents a quart, but 
it was as blue as the skies and thinner 
than water. In the Blue Ridge region 


the art of cookery is found at its worst. 
The frying-pan is the only kitchen-uten- 
sil, pork is the standard diet, bread- 
and - molasses is the holiday dessert, 


and tobacco in some form is the sole 
luxury. 

This may seem a sombre picture of 
Southern life; but my purpose has been 
to protect the eager health-seeker against 
false expectations, illusions, and disap- 
pointments. It is not what the sick 
man sees at the South that heals his 
weak lungs, but the way he lives. When 
I went to Florida I expected to see a 


land of flowers, but I found a monoto- - 


nous background of pine-trees and sand. 
When I saw in the Georgia uplands 
the grassy knolls and meadows dotted 
with wild-flowers, I could have cried for 
joy. There are bright spots even in a 
sombre picture, and one grows accus- 
tomed to the duller shades. After a 
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long experience, I can say from a full 
heart that there is one thing that one 
needs never dread, and that is loneliness. 
The world is full of generous men and 
noble women, with efficient hands and 
sympathetic hearts. A few months in 
a strange land will restore one’s faith in 
the good impulses of the human heart. 
I was once in a crowded hotel, when 
there came a sudden relapse in my hus- 
band’s condition. Before I had time 
even to think that I was alone, I found 
myself surrounded by the kindest of 
friends, and for six weeks every want 
was anticipated and the sweetest sym- 
pathy and most cordial help met me on 
every side. During along day’s journey, 
when it was impossible to procure any- 
thing that seemed palatable, a stranger 
brought me a bottle of champagne and 
a box of delicious cakes. Oh, how many 
such stories throng upon me! Trouble 
is a leveller. Before it, barriers are 
torn away, seemingly cold hearts grow 
warm as sunshine, and strangers be- 
come ministering spirits. Glancing 
back over the last few years, I can 
see many dark days, but never a friend- 
less one; and as I look forward to the 
days that I now hope are near at hand, 
when I can go home to the North and 
stay there, I find that I shall leave part 
of myself behind,—a little with the 
brave woman who cared for my children 
and sustained my own sinking courage, 
a little with the joyous Southern girls 
whose music and cheer brought to me 
fresh hope, a little with the ambassa- 
dors who pointed to the only real help 
in time of trouble; and, as memories 
press upon me and I see the thronging 
faces, I say gratefully, prayerfully, God 
bless you all, North and South, “for I 
was sick and in trouble, and ye minis- 


tered unto me!” 
: F. F. A. 
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OING to the “ Polander” wedding? 
Of course we were. Had not the 
groom in petson solicited our presence ? 
And the bride—well, from the time she 
came among us, a sturdy little émigrée 
of some seven years,—though not taller 
than the average young American of 
five,—our interest in her had never quite 
died out. 

She had been sent to America with a 
party of Polish immigrants, because, as 
she explained later, ‘“‘ Mudder haf much 
childs and ’nough not to eat all.” In 
response to the sympathetic rejoinder, 
“That was hard,” she assured us, with 
eager cheerfulness, that she had been 
hired out to tend cattle for two years 
before leaving Poland. Surely they 
must have been the very ideals of the 
bucolic poet, those cattle over which 
this diminutive maiden had ruled. 
Fancy such a mite of humanity attempt- 


ing the control of our Texas long-horns! 
She revealed no childish regrets for what 
she had left behind forever,—mother, 
brothers, and sisters,—no fears of the 
great New World, thousands of miles 
from her old home, or of what it might 


bring her. However, she was but a 
type of the Polish female, always ex- 
cepting a peculiar brightness and anima- 
tion which none of the others we knew 
manifested. The earnest, business-like 
confidence in her own ability to earn her 
living, with which she assumed the du- 
ties of a nurse in a stranger’s dwelling, 
was as touching as it was absurd in so 
young a child. 

Kight years have passed, and the nup- 
tial morning of the cheerful, courageous 
little Helen has come. So to horse, and 
away to a “ Polander” wedding. Away, 
over fresh green prairies, dotted here 
and there with vine-draped post-oaks, 
and studded, lawn-like, with haw shrubs 
that gayly sport their coral crowns of 
ruby woodbine-blossoms ; away, through 
“bottoms,” branches,” and “ washes,” 
where trees and bushes struggle and 
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shoulder each other for a coveted place 
in the dark moisture; on, past fields 
where Mondamin’s graceful plumes wave 
and toss in the wind, or King Cotton— 
most glorious in his incipient royalty— 
overspreads the homely soil with robes of 
living green, flecked and starred with 
flowers innumerable of gay and varied 
hues. Slowly, heedfully, now, our 
trusty steeds descend the steep banks 
of a deep creek. They pause to drink 
deliberately of the shallow stream, then, 
drawing a long breath, dash up the pre- 
cipitous acclivity in a way that stirs 
one’s pulses. Then leisurely they pur- 
sue their way through a fragrant forest 
of stately pines and the bordering wood 
of diversified humbler growth, lowly re- 
tainers in the outer court of the forest 
monarchs. 

More prairie and fields, and here we 
are. The house—a “box,” with four 
rooms—is the largest and best of these 
people’s homes, and, consequently, the 
head-quarters of the priest, who, on this 
occasion, comes from the Brazos. The 
ultra utilitarianism of these “‘ Polanders” 
strikes us at the first glance. The pretty 
garden, the pride of its former owner, a 
native Texan, has been converted into a 
potato-patch, while corn and cotton are 
planted so near as scarcely to leave elbow- 
room to the out-buildings. Helen, the 
hopeful independent little exile of former 
years, met and conducted our party to 
one of the front apartments. ° The other 
was just then in use as a confessional. 
A woman with downcast mien emerged, 
and the bride left us to take her turn. 
The groom, a pale sad-faced youth, was 
kneeling, prayer-book in hand, by the 
closed door. There he remained im- 
movable for two hours. Even the con- 
fusion resulting from his having forgot- 
ten to bring the marriage-license. failed 
to disturb his devotions. Men and 
women moved about aimlessly, but with 
extreme seriousness. The hostess sat 
near us to change the garments of her 
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. babe, first blessing it with the sign of 
the cross. 

At length the license came. The 
doors and windows of the closed room 
were thrown wide, and we were escorted 
to seats at the right of the altar. This 
was a table draped with coarse damask. 
On each side of a small metal crucifix 
three tall wax candles of domestic manu- 
facture flickered and smoked in the 
glare of broad daylight. Men and boys 
in short-waisted, long-skirted coats and 
wide trousers, matrons and maids—the 
former wearing caps of white muslin or 
bobbinet, all arrayed in loose sacques 
and full skirts of gay prints—soon filled 
the room to overflowing. In the entire 
assemblage, old and young, male and 
female, there was not one handsome per- 
son,—few, indeed, who attained a degree 
above positive ugliness. But, though 
homely, rugged, and weather-beaten, 
stiffened into ungainliness by successive 
generations of toil and hardship, they 
were yet neither repulsive nor gross. 
The young couple with some difficulty 
made their way to the altar, before 
which they remained kneeling through- 
out the celebration of mass and the ad- 
ministration of the communion to over 
twenty persons of both sexes, also while 
an infant was being christened with a 
ceremonial sufficiently elaborate to grat- 
ify parents far more pretentious than 
its own. The responses were chanted 
by the entire congregation, in a tone of 
monotonous devotion. 

At last, just when we almost despaired 
of anything in the way of a marriage, 
the bridal pair stood up. Helen had 
changed her dark chintz dress for one 
of white lawn. Her head was crowned 
with a wreath of green ribbon, ruched ; 
long streamers of the same were pendent 
at the back ; and a rosette of great mag- 
nitude, composed of red and blue, with 
more streamers of each color, perched itself 
triumphantly above the knot of sandy 
hair. A wide neck-tie of pink ribbon 
and a broad sash of blue about her ample 
waist completed the list of adornments. 

The priest, being French and ignorant 
of the Polish language, made use of the 
English tongue in conducting the cere- 





mony. Both bride and groom said, 
“Yes, sir,” at every pause, until per- 
emptorily corrected and told to say, “I 
will.” Helen laughed outright, and re- 
peated the words with unction and un- 
called-for frequency. The groom seemed 
quite at a loss what to do with the two 


silver rings handed him by the reverend . 


celebrant, but finally managed to put 
one on his bride’s index finger as far 
as the first joint. There it stuck fast. 
The other was similarly disposed of on 
his own hand. An audible titter ran 
through the crowd. Even his rever- 
ence’s gravity yielded. Helen blushed, 
yet laughed gayly in her characteristic 
way and speedily adjusted her own ring 
as it should be. Then, unceremoniously 


seizing her lord’s hand with the most . 


business-like air, she did the same for 
him. The look of peace which there- 
upon settled on her frank, cheerful face 
was well worth seeing. From first to 
last, always clinging to his large missal 
and keeping his eyes fastened upon it, 
the groom had remained impassive and 
to all appearances sad. It had been his 
unhappy fate some three years pre- 
viously to kill a little brother by the 
accidental discharge of a gun; and to 
that unfortunate occurrence we chose to 
attribute his “ pale melancholy,” rather 
than to his “subjugation to the con- 
jugal yoke,” as a witness facetiously 
remarked. 

There was no kissing at the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony. The company 
congratulated the newly - wedded pair 
with good-natured brusqueness, after 
which all interest seemed to veer toward 
the home of the young husband’s pa- 
rents, where the supper and ball were to 
be given, and to which the bridal party, 
including all the Polanders in the land, 
leisurely repaired. 

. In the obscurity of early night we 
reached the scene of the festivities. 
From the doors and windows of the log 
house long lances of light darted and 
flashed into the breezy gloom of the 
vine-draped post-oak grove, where we 
dismounted and left our horses; and 
strains of the violin, soft and melodious, 


allured us from the serene outer dark- . 
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ness. But darkness and distance had 
given to both light and music a fasci- 
nation that vanished when nearer. The 
smoky flare of the home-made wax can- 
dles and the audible scrape of the fiddle 
—it was a “violin” while we lingered 
under the spell of the still night-air— 
were sadly disenchanting, not to men- 
tion the fumes of whiskey and rankly- 
odorous pipes. The gallery and open 
passage were thronged with “ Polanders” 
(so they persist in calling themselves) of 
both sexes and of all ages and sizes. In 
the ball-room a man and woman were 
engaged in a slow, rhythmic dance, ad- 
vancing and retreating before the musi- 
cians and singing a Polish song. Each 
held an empty drinking-glass. These, at 
a certain stage, were nearly filled by the 
host with whiskey. Holding them thus, 
the performers resumed the dancing 
and singing. Suddenly both ceased, the 
glasses were drained at little more than 
a single swallow, and the performers 
withdrew amid a roar of applause. 

The apartment was instantly alive with 
couples waltzing. They went at it and 


persevered in it, much as they work, in 
dead,-solemn earnestness. There was no 
talking or laughing; only the heavy 
thud and thump of stoutly-shod feet, 
and an occasional whoop from one or 
another of the men to vary the monot- 


ony. Waltz succeeded waltz. Men— 
women too, excepting only the bride and 
her young companions—drew inspiration 
by the tumblerful from a huge jug of 
whiskey standing on a pine table in the 
passage; and, as the excitement rose, 
two ponderous dames seized each upon a 
young man of our party, and, holding 
them in a vice-like clasp, whirled them 
about in the waltz as easily as if they 
had been men of paper. The masculine 
Poles applauded vivaciously, and, as the 
swaying to and fro began, shouted to 
the women to kiss their partners. At 
it they went, the captives getting more 
kisses than the others, and on neck, lips, 
noses, or ears, whichever their writhing 
and wrenching—vain efforts to escape 
from the powerful grip of their captors 
—made most convenient. The acclama- 
tions grew fairly uproarious. The room 
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was hot and full of floating dust, for’ 
windows and doors were blocked by 
spectators. These were mostly our 
colored friends, who good-naturedly con- 
descend on such occasions to patronize 
“dem white niggahs,” whom they hold 
in undisguised contempt. We took our 
leave, after glancing into an open apart- 
ment where the beds were piled with 
babies in a way that might have sup- - 
plemented the wedding rejoicings with 
funeral lamentations, were not the 
Polish infant subjected from its ear- 
liest breath to an astounding course of 
smothering. 

The experience of our genial neigh- 
bor Major B—— at a “ Polander” 
christening will best illustrate the method 
thus successfully practised, as well as 
other peculiar customs of which he was in 
blissful ignorance previous to that event. 


‘Ushered with much ceremony into an 


overcrowded room by his humble yet 
delighted host, he was conducted to a 
large wash-tub stationed near the glowin 

fireplace. From a bag that filled al 
swelled high above the ample bounds of 
that useful vessel the proud parent drew 
forth a bundle covered with the down 
and feathers of every species of domes- 
tic fowl. These were carefully picked 
and blown off, and, lo! an infant! In 
that bag of feathers it had been carried 
on the morning of that day—the second 
of its tender existence—to a chapel 
nine miles distant. While the major 
was regarding the “ Polander” cherub 
with bland smiling admiration, it was 
abruptly thrust almost into the mazes of 
his flowing beard, with the proud father’s 
adjuration, “‘ You mus’ keess eem goot 
lugg [good-luck], Massa Billee.” Next 
on the programme came drinking the 
mother’s health. This our friend’ did, 
bowing from a respectful distance in the 
direction where, buried to-the chin under 
a perfect mound of feather beds, she re- 
clined. The cheerful chatter which had 
filled the room thereupon came to a dead 
pause. Evidently he had committed a 
gross breach of etiquette from his ten- 
ant’s point of view. “Mine Gott!” 
cried the solicitous husband; “dot 
make goot lugg not, Massa Billee!” and 
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he proceeded to refill the glass. With 
this in hand, our friend found himself, 
much against his will, standing by the 
bedside. Confident then of complying 
with the very trying punctilio of “ Po- 
lander” etiquette, he, for the second 
time, pledged the happy mother. Ob- 
viously, the result was more dissatisfac- 
tory than before. The host, with some- 
thing like the energy of despair, brought 
yet another draught of whiskey, which 
he gave to his wife. She drank about 
half, and, with a wide smile of good- 
humored confidence, handed her stately 
landlord the tumbler to drain. He 
glanced with a sickly smile from it to 
the coarse lips that had dipped deeply 
in the contents, and for one brief mo- 


ment the entente cordiale between pro- | 


prietor and tenant, of momentous im- 
port to the former, was in imminent 
peril of rupture. Prudence, however, 
prevailed, and Major B remained 


long enough to see every adult present 
go through the same ceremony. And 
yet the woman not only survived,—she 
was up on the day following and busily 
engaged in her ordinary duties. 


To these people ardent spirits are ap- 
parently innocuous. On all occasions of 
relaxation, with the exception of Sunday, 
they imbibe enormously ; yet no instances 
of thorough intoxication or of drunken 
brawls are met with. To be merry with- 
out the excitation of whiskey is a con- 
dition unattainable. They must have 
something to lift them above the heavy 
toilsome monotony of their daily lives, — 
something to transform them into differ- 
ent beings from their own care-taking, 
gain-seeking selves, so to speak. Even 
their most joyous moments never attain 
the jovial heartiness of their genial 
neighbors the Germans. Except in the 
one indulgence, drinking, they are the 
most rigid of: economists, All things 
possible are utilized. ‘+ Polander cattle 
never die,” has become a proverb, from 
the fact that their stock when inevi- 
tably succumbing to disease is killed 
with the greatest despatch and used for 
food. Stolid, all-absorbing persistence 
in making and saving is their leading 
characteristic. In business affairs the 
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Polander will haggle with indefatigable 
zeal over the most trivial difference, and 
is, altogether, a difficult person to deal 
with. 

Politically he is a negative element. 
He is utterly destitute of all aspirations 
to serve the country of his adoption, and 
can boast of no heroic longing to sacri- 
fice himself on any one of its innumer- 
able altars: in fact, nothing but the 
most urgent persuasion of native citizens 
has as yet prevailed on him to exercise 
the inestimable right of the ballot, and 
that only in three or four instances out 
of above sixty families, many of which 
include several male members over the 
age of twenty-one. — 

Ambition for the education of their 
offspring is restricted to reading and 
writing in their native tongue, with a 
practical knowledge of arithmetic suff- 
cient for the computation of their limited 
business transactions. This is inculcated 
by either parent, or by both, as the case 
may be; for, to quote the words of an 
astonished negro looking down from the 
superior heights of self-importance, “‘ Dey 
kin write an’ cipher same like white 
folks.” He should have said “ some of 
them.” The interdiction of public schools 
by the Roman Catholic Church would 
in their case be superfluous. While 
the juvenile freedmen eagerly crowd 
those institutions, the youthful Polander 
passes them by with the most stolid dis- 
regard. It may, in the spirit of charity, 
be supposed that in their newly-found 
freedom to work as they please and 
secure what was unattainable in their 
own unhappy land—peaceful homes— 
these people are at present content to 
rest, without a disturbing thought of 
anything. beyond. ‘Nevertheless, that 
the Polish lad is destined to make his 
mark, those who best know him cannot 
doubt. All that his parents are, he is, 
and more. His enterprising spirit will 
brook no interference. To illustrate: 
if he is in your orchard or melon-patch 
(should you have one in his vicinity, 
he will certainly be there), it is not with 
mere selfish greed for satisfying a never- 
failing appetite. He brings a capacious 
bag to carry home a supply for the 
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family. His well-trained swine are 
along, too; for his frugal spirit is op- 
posed to leaving anything to be wasted, 
and he may not be able to eat or bear 
away the whole crop. His companions 
(they always hunt in pairs, triplets, or 
quartets) come similarly equipped. After 
all that trouble, your presence will be re- 
garded as an intrusion, unless, indeed, 
yov will help to gather the fruit and fill 
the bags. ‘ Neither words nor grass,” 
nor yet “the virtue of stones,” will 
prevail against him. Try, as the final 
measure, to put him out bodily, and he 
must be moved inch by inch, his tena- 
cious toes uprooted from the soil, while 
kicking, scratching, and spitting forth a 
heterogeneous collection of sulphurous 
Polish and English expletives, his com- 
rades meantime practising a like mode 
of warfare on your right, left, and rear. 
Unless speedily reinforced, you will aban- 
don the struggle in a wiser and humbler 
spirit than you entered it. 

In connubial relations these people 
are eminently free from vice. Conjugal 
ties are severed only by death, and the 


husband’s bereavement may last as long 
as a week before a successor to the de- 
parted is secured. Should no marriage- 
able woman be on hand, he gets the 
priest to send to some other Polish 
settlement, in which case his waiting 
may drag out the weary length of a 


month. A widow with children is 
always a desirable parti. The latter are 
far from being ‘“ encumbrances,” repre- 
senting as they do just so much laboring 
force, which none better than the step- 
father can turn to account. The Poles 
may not be models of beauty, symmetry, 
or grace, but they are muscular, sinewy, 
and of heavy build, usually making up 
in the last respect for what is lacking in 
stature, which is much less than that of 
the average American. Some of them 
are even dwarfish. Yet all have the 
working capacity, toughness, and endu- 
rance of—well, nothing can, in those 
respective qualities, rival them but the 
mule; and, it may be truthfully sub- 
joined, any but a first-class specimen of 
that animal would suffer from the com- 
parison. 
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The women, too, without the least 
exaggeration, may be included in this 
description. Michelet, seeing the Po- 
lander female that has come under our 
observation, would never have made the 
indiscriminate assertion, ‘“‘ Woman is an 
invalid.” Wife, mother, daughter, the 
female Polander performs a man’s share 
of the hardest work, making herself his 
equal in all laborious tasks, as she is 
privileged to the fullest extent to do in 
the few pleasures of their frugal, toil- 
some lives. While her infant's exist- 
ence is yet numbered by hours instead 
of days and weeks, she is up and en- 
gaged in tasks to which the house- 
work of our own families, Caucasian or 
African, is mere fancy-work. In the 
busy season of farming the third day 
may find her in the field, and her babe 
too, cuddled in its nest of feathers. 
In cotton-picking the smallest child 
that can toddle on its short, sturdy legs 
gives its mite of help, instinctively 
grasping the fleecy staple as something 
precious, which cannot be too quickly 
secured. 

As a producer of the staples, either 
in quantity or quality, the Pole ranks 
below no class of farm-laborers, native 
or foreign, of this section; and without 
doubt he is in the way of eventually 
becoming an important factor of the 
agricultural wealth of the South. Sixty- 
five families, with a numerous progeny, 
within the radius of a few miles north 
and south of the dividing line of Mont- 
gomery and Walker counties, are soon to 
be reinforced by as many more; while 
the Brazos and other settlements, accord- 
ing to all accounts, exceed this in num- 
bers. Besides, they are scattered around 
in various directions, though it is their 
custom to concentrate within easy access 
of their priest and the humble chapel in 
which he officiates. 

What part this prolific and rapidly- 
increasing people is destined to play in 
the social, civil, and political progress 
of their adopted country, is a problem 
which the future alone can solve. In- 
dividual development, physical, moral, 
and intellectual, as the natural result of 
material prosperity and favorable condi- 
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tions, may be looked for, though such | conspire to strengthen non-assimilative 
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WINTER—A LAMENT. 


O SAD-VOICED winds that sigh about my door! 
Ye mourn the pleasant hours that are no more, 
The tender graces of the vanished spring, 

The sultry splendor of long summer days, 

The songs of birds, and streamlets murmuring, 

And far hills dimly seen through purple haze. 


Still as the shrouded dead the cold earth lies ; 
Sunless and sullen droop the troubled skies ; 
There is no sound within the leafless wood, 
No mellow echo on the barren hill; 
Hushed is the piping of the insect brood, 
And hushed the gurgle of the meadow-rill. 


By rutted lanes the tangled green is gone ; 

The vine no longer hides the naked stone, 
But with its skeleton black fingers clings,— 

Its clustered berries, withered on the stem, 
Held sadly out like humble offerings, 

Too poor for any hand to gather them. 


On hill-side pastures where the panting sheep 

Hid from high noon in piny shadows deep, 
In level lawns with daisies overcast, 

The haunts of belted bees and butterflies, 
The sere grass whistles in the cutting blast, 

The wrinkled mould in frozen furrows lies. 


Now o’er the landscape dreary and forsaken, 
Like some thin veil by unseen fingers shaken, 
The snow comes softly hovering through the air, 
Flake after flake in crossing threads of white, 
Weaving in misty mazes everywhere, 
Till forest, field, and hill are’shut from sight. 


O sad-voiced winds that sigh about my door ! 
I mourn with ye the hours that are no more. 
My heart is weary of the sullen sky, 
The leafless branches, and the frozen plain ; 
I long to hear the earliest wild-bird’s cry 
And see the earth in gladsome green again. 
CHaRLes L. HILDRETH. 
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|B gens boys said to all the young 

men at singing-school, “Come over 
to ’r sugar-camp Saturday night: we're 
goin’ to stir off.” 

The young men, sitting on the fence 
to which horses were tied in dusky rows, 
playfully imitated the preacher when he 
gave out appointments, and replied they 
would be there, no preventing Providence, 
at early candle-lighting. 

Jane Davis, attended by her cousin, 
also circulated among the girls in the 
school-house during that interval in 
singing-school called recess, and invited 
them to the stirring-off. 

The Davises, though by no means the 
richest, were the most hospitable family 
in the Swamp. They came from Vir- 
ginia. Their stable swarmed with fine 
horses, each son and daughter owning a 
colt. And the steeds of visiting neigh- 
bors often crowded the stalls until these 
looked like a horse-fair. 

The Davises entertained every day in 
the year. Their house was unpretend- 
ing even for those times, being of un- 
painted wood, with a bedroom at each 
side of the porch, a sitting-room where 
guns and powder-horns hung over the 
fireplace, a kitchen, and a loft. Yet 
here sojourned relations from other 
counties, and even from over the moun- 
tains. Here on Christmas and New- 
Year’s days were made great turkey- 
roasts. Out of it issued Jane Davis to 
the dances and parties where she was 
a belle, and her brothers, ruddy, huge- 
limbed, black-eyed, and dignified as any 
young men in Fairfield county. 

They kept bees, and raised what were 
called noble turnips. Their farm ap- 
peared to produce solely for the use 
of guests. In watermelon season they 
kept what might be termed open field. 
Their cookery was celebrated, and their 
cordiality as free as sunshine. No un- 
welcome guest could alight at Davis's. 
The head of the family, their uncle, was 
a “general,” and this title carried as much 





social weight as that of judge. About 
their premises hung an atmosphere of 
unending good times. On Sunday after- 
noons late in November all the raw 
young men of the neighborhood drew 
in a circle to Davis's fireplace, scraping 
turnips or apples. Now the steel knives 
moved in concert, and now they jarred ; 
the hollow wall of a turnip pro 
against the scrape, and Aunt Davis 
passed the heaping pan again ; or cracked 
walnuts and hickory-nuts were the offer- 
ings. Then every youth sat with an 
overflowing handkerchief on his lap, and 
the small blade of his knife busy with 
the kernels, — back-log and fore-stick 
being bombarded with shells which 
burned in blue and crimson. 

So, when the Davises were ready to stir 
off in their sugar-camp, it was the most 
natural thing in the world for them to 
invite-their neighbors to come and eat 
the sugar, and for their neighbors to 
come and do so. 

The camp threw its shine far among 
leafless trees. Three or four iron kettles 
steamed on a pole over the fire. In a 
bark lodge near by, Aunt Davis had put 
a lunch of pies and cakes before she 
went home, to be handed around at the 
stirring-off. It was a clear starry night, 
the withered sod crisp under-foot with 
the stiffness of ice. Any group ap- 
proaching silently could hear the tapped 
maples dripping a liquid nocturne into 
trough or pan. 

But scarcely any groups approached 
silently. They were heard chatting in the 
open places, and their calls raised echoes. 

John and Eck Davis had collected 
logs and chunks and spread robes and 
blankets until the seating capacity of the 
camp was nearly equal to that of George’s 
Chapel. Some of the girls took off their 
wraps and hung them in the bark house. 
One couple carried away a bucket for 
more sugar-water to cool a kettle, and 
other couples sauntered after them. 
There were races on the spongy dead 
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leaves, and sudden squalls of remon- 
strance. 

Jane Davis stood in the midst of her 
company, moving a long wooden stirrer 
in the kettle about to sugar-off. Though 
her beauty was neither brown nor white, 
nor, in fact, positive beauty of any kind, it 
cajoled everybody. Her hair was folded, 
as smooth as a bird’s wings, close to her 
cheeks. There was innocent audacity 
in the curving line of every motion she 
made. The young men were so taken 
by the spell of her grace that she was 
accused of being unrighteously engaged 
to three at once, and about to add her 
cousin Tom Randall to the list. 

Tom Randall was a Virginian, spend- 
ing the winter in Ohio. He was hand- 
some, merry as Mercutio, and so easy in 
his manners that the Swamp youths 
watched him with varying emotions. 
He brought his songs over the moun- 
tains: one celebrated the swiftness of 
the electric telegraph in flashing news 
from Baltimore to Wheeling; another 
was. about a Quaker courtship, and set 
all the Swamp girls to rattling the lady’s 


brisk response,— 


What care I for your rings or money,— 

Faddle-a-ding, a-ding, a-day ; 

I want a man that will call me honey,— 

Faddle-a-ding, a-ding, a-day! 

Tom Randall sat close to the fire, 
hanging his delicate hands, which had 
never done a day’s chopping, over his 
knees. He looked much of a gentle- 
man, Nora Waddell remarked aside to 
Philip Welchammen. To all the girls 
he was a central figure, as Jane was a 
central figure to the young men. 

But Philip claimed that Virginians 
were no nearer perfection than out-and- 
out Swamp fellows. 

“T didn’t say he was a perfect gentle- 
man,” said Nora, with cautious modera- 
tion, “ for I wouldn’t say so of any man.” 

“ He ain’t proud,” admitted Philip. 
“ He’s free to talk with everybody.” 

“ Humph !” remarked Mary Thomp- 
son, sitting at the other side of Philip, 
“he ought to be. Folks in Georger 
Chapel neighborhood is just as good as 
anybody.” 

“Well, anyhow, I know he ain’t a 
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prettier dancer than Jane,” sighed Nora, 
whose folks would not allow her to in- 
dulge in the godless motion that the 
music of a fiddle inspires. While Jane 
stirred and chatted, she was swaying 
and taking dance-steps, as if unable to 
refrain from spinning away through the 
trees. In this great woods drawing- 
room, where so many were gathered, it 
was impossible for her to hear any com- 
ment that went on. 

“ Jane makes a good appearance on 
the floor,” responded Philip, who, being 
male, could withstand the general de- 
nunciations of the preacher, and his 
mother’s praying at him in meeting. 
“T like to lead her out to dance.” 

“Uncle and Aunt Davis are just as 
easy with Jane as if they wasn’t perfes- 
sors of religion,” sighed Nora Waddell. 

“ And their boys thinks so much of _ 
her,” added Mary Thompson. “John 
can’t go anywhere unless she ties his 
neck-han’ketcher for him. I’ve knowed 
him, when Jane was sick, to come and 
lean over her to get it fixed.” 

“If she’s to leave them,” said Philip, 
‘“‘T wonder how they’d do without her?” 

“She’s goin’ to marry Cousin Billy 
Thompson, that I know,” said Mary. 

‘“‘She’s engaged to Dr. Miller in Lan- 
caster,” insisted Nora. “ I’ve saw vol- 
untines he’s sent her.” 

“ Dick Hand thinks he’s goin’ to get 
her,” laughed Philip. “He told me 
she’s as good as promised him. And 
Dick’s a good feller, if he wasn’t such a 
coward.” 

“T don’t believe Jane wants anybody,” 
said Nora :Waddell. “She’s light-minded, 
and likes to enjoy herself.” 

Dick Hand stood by Jane and insisted 
on helping her to move the stirrer. His 
hair enclosed his head in the shape of 
a thatch, leaving but narrow eaves of 
forehead above his eyebrows, though his 
expression was open and amiable. He 
looked like one of Bewick’s cuts of an 
English carter. The Hands, however, 
were a rich family, and, in spite of their 
eccentricities, a power in the county. 
Old Jimmy Hand so dreaded the grave 
that he had a marble vault hewed, watch- 
ing its progress for years, and getting 
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himself ready to occupy it a few weeks 
after its completion. Lest he should be 
buried alive, his will decreed that the 
vault should be unlocked and the coffin 
examined at intervals. The sight of a 
face floating in alcohol and spotted with 
drops from the metal casket not proving 
grateful to his heirs, the key was soon 
conveniently lost. 

His son Dick, hearty in love and 
friendship and noble in brawn, so feared 
the dark that he would not go into an 
unlighted room. When left by himself 
at the parting of roads after a night’s 
frolic, he galloped his horse through 
brush and mire, and it was told that he 
had more than once reached home with- 
out a whole stitch to his back. 

But, in spite of the powers of dark- 
ness, Dick was anxious to take Jane 
Davis under his protection. The fire 
and the noisy company kept him from 
lifting his eyes to the tree-tops swaying 
slowly overhead, and the lonesome stars. 
All through the woods winter-night 
sounds and sudden twig-cracklings could 
be heard. Dick, however, meant to take 
Jane Davis home, whether he could per- 
suade one of the Davis boys to go home 
with him afterward or not. 

In those days neighborhoods were 
intensely local. The people knew what 
historians have not yet learned about 
the value of isolated bits of human life. 
These young folks in the sugar-camp 
knew nothing of the events and compli- 
cations of the great world, but they all 
felt more or less interested in the politics 
of Jane Davis's entanglements. 

Her brother kept dipping a long spoon 
into the kettle she stirred, and dropping 
the liquid into a tin-cup of cold sugar- 
water. As long as the hot stuff twined 
about in ropy arms, it was syrup ; but as 
soon as it settled to the bottom in a clear 
mass, it was wax, and the change from 
wax to the grain of sugar is a sudden 
miracle. 

When Eck Davis announced, “ It’s 
waxed,” the kettle was slung off in 
haste, and every one left the tree which 
had propped his back, or the robe on 
which he had leaned, and the graining 
Sugar was served in saucers and handed 





around. It could be eaten with spoons 
or “ worked” into crackling ropes. Davis’s 
boys took off the syrup-kettles and 
covered them up in the bark lodge. 
They would be emptied into stone jars 
when the more important business of 
entertaining company was over. The 
fire now shone redder. Jane was cut- 
ting up pies and cakes in the bark house, 
all this warm light focussed on her low- 
ered eyelids, when two more of her suitors 
arrived. 

“T knowed the entire posse would 


‘be out,” said Philip Welchammer in a 


laughing undertone to the girls sitting 
beside him. “ Davises never misses in- 
vitin’ anybody.” 

“You're too late, Billy Thompson,” 
called Jane’s elder brother before he 
noticed the preacher was in the party. 
“Your sheer’s e’t.” When, however, 
Dr. Miller from Lancaster also came 
forward, John stood up stiffly and put 
on his company grandeur. He held the 
town-man in some awe, and was bound 
to be constrained by the preacher. 

Billy Thompson, having met Jane 
with awkward heartiness, said he would 
make the young folks acquainted with 
Brother Gurley. They all knew Brother 
Gurley ; but Billy was a wild young man, 
and his audacity in “ brother’-ing the 
preacher was more delicious than home- 
made sugar. He afterward explained 
that the preacher had been turned onto 
the old folks for Sunday, and he asked 
him along to the frolic without suspicion- 
in’ he’d comé; but the preacher he took 
a-holt as if that Was the understandin’. 

Jane met Brother Gurley and Dr. 
Miller with equal ease. A hush fell 
upon the company, and they ate and 
watched her serve the new-comers and 
appear to balance such formidable in- 
dividuals in her hands. Affectation was 
in that region the deadliest sin a giil 
could commit against her own popularity, 
and Jane’s manner was always beauti- 
fully simple. 

The preacher had a clean-shaven, 
large face, huge blue eyes, and laughing 
white teeth, and a sprinkling of fine, 
indefinitely-tinted hair. His figure was 
vigorous, and well made to bear the 
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hardships of a Methodist circuit-rider. 
His presence had the grasp of good-fel- 
lowship and power, and rather dwarfed 
Dr. Miller, whom all the girls thought a 
very pretty man. Dr. Miller wore side- 
whiskers, and a Lancaster suit of clothes 
finished by a fine round cloak hooked 
under his chin. When he took off his 
hat to bow, two curls fell over his fore- 
head. The woman who would not take 
Dr. Miller if he wanted her must ex- 
pect to have the pick of creation, and 
maybe she would miss it after all. He 
talked to Jane and ate maple sugar with 
the greatest of Lancaster ease, telling her 
he had put up with his cousin in Mil- 
lersport and borrowed a horse to ride 
to camp. John Davis at once said the 
folks at home expected him to put up 
with them over Sunday, and the other 
young men resented the doctor’s prompt 
acceptance of Davis’s hospitality. 

The preacher, holding his saucer of 
sugar in his left hand, was going around 
and giving the right hand of fellowship 
to. every young person in camp. This 
was the proper and customary thing for 
him to do. A preacher who went into 
company anywhere on the circuit with- 
out shaking hands and pushing and 
strengthening his acquaintance would 
be a worse stumbling-block than a back- 
slider given up to superfluous clothing 
and all kinds of sinful levity, or a new 
convert with artificials in her bonnet. 
But there was a tingling quality in 
Brother Gurley’s grasp which stirred 
the blood; and his heavy voice was as 
prevailing in its ordinary tones as in the 
thunders of the pulpit. 

“Did you bring your wife with you, 
Brother Gurley ?” simpered Tabitha Gill, 
a dwarfish, dark old maid, devout in 
church and esteemed for her ability to 
make a good prayer. 

Mary Thompson whispered behind 
her back, “Tabitha Gill’s always for 
findin’ out whether a preacher’s married 
or not before anybody else does.” 

“Not this time,” replied Brother 
Gurley, warming Sister Gill’s heart with 
a broad, class-meeting smile. “ But I 
expect to bring her with me when I 
come around again.” 
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“ Do,” said Tabitha; “ and stop at our 
house.” 

“T’m obliged to you, Sister Gill,” 
replied the preacher. ‘“ You havea fine 
community of young people here.” 

“ But they ain’t none of ’em converted. 
There’s a good deal of levity in Georger 
Chapel neighborhood. Now, Jané, now, 
—Jane Davis,—she’s a girl nobody can 
help likin’, but many’s the night that 
she’s danced away in sinful amusement. 
I wish you’d do somethin’ for her soul, 
Brother Gurley.” 

“Tl try,” responded the preacher 
heartily. He looked with a tender and 
indulgent eye at Jane, who was dividing 
her company into two parts, to play one 
innocent play before the camp broke up. 

“Come away from here,” whispered 
Philip Welchammen to the girl beside 
him, seceding from the preacher’s group 
and adding himself to Jane’s. “ Tab- 
itha Gill will be haulin’ us all up to the 
mourners’ bench pretty soon.”’ 

They played “ clap-out,” the girls sit- 
ting in their wraps all ready to depart, 
and the young men turning up their 
collars and tying on their comforters 
while waiting a summons. Jane was 
leader, and with much tittering and 
secrecy each young lady imparted to 
Jane the name of the youth she wished 
to have sit beside her. Dick Hand was 
called first, and he stood looking at the 
array from which he could take but one 
choice, his lips dropping apart and his 
expression like that he used to display 
under the dunce-cap' at Gum College. 
During this interval of silence the drip 
of sugar-water into troughs played a 
musical phrase or two, and the stirring 
and whinneying of the horses could be 
heard where they were tied to saplings. 
No rural Ohioan ever walked a quarter 
of a mile if he had any kind of beast or 
‘conveyance to carry him. 

Then Dick of course sat down by 
the wrong girl, and was clapped out, and 
Dr. Miller was called. Dr. Miller made 
a pleasing impression by hesitating all 
along the line, and when he sat down by 
Mary Thompson her murmur of assent 
was a tribute to his sagacity. Cousin 
Tom Randall was summoned, and sung 
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two or three lines of the Quaker’s 
Courtship before throwing himself on 
the mercy of Nora Waddell. He was 
clapped out, and said he always expected 
it. West of the Alleghanies was no 
place for him; they were even goin’ to 
clap him out up at uncle’s. Then the 
preacher came smiling joyfully, and 
placed himself by Tabitha Gill, where 
he was tittered over and allowed to re- 
main; and one by one the seats were 
filled, the less fortunate men making 
a second trial with more success when 
their range was narrowed. 
Everybody rose up to go home. But 
a great many “ good-nights,” and re- 
proaches for social neglect, and prom- 
ises of future devotion to each other, 
had first to be exchanged. Then Billy 
Thompson, who had driven in his buggy 
expressly to take Jane Davis home, and 
was wondering what he should do with 
the preacher, saw with astonishment 
that Brother Gurley had Jane upon his 
own arm and was tucking her shawl 
close to her chin. Her black eyes 


sparkled within a scarlet hood. She 


turned about with Brother Gurley, facing 
all the young associates of her life, and 
said, “ We want you all to come to our 
house after preachin’ to-morrow. The 
presidin’ elder will be there.” 

“T don’t care nothin’ about the pre- 
sidin’ elder,” muttered Billy Thompson. 

“Goin’ to be a weddin’, you know,” 
explained John Davis, turning from 
assisting his brother Eck to empty the 
syrup-kettles, and beaming warmly over 
such a general occasion. “The folks at 
meeting will all be invited, but Jane 
said she wanted to ask the young people 
separate to-night.” 

“And next time I come around the 
circuit,” said Brother Gurley, gathering 
Jane’s hand in his before the company, 
“Tl bring my wife with me.” 

They walked away from the camp- 
fire, Jane turning her head once or 
twice to call “Good-night, all,” as if 
she still clung to every companionable 
hand. The party watched her an in- 
stant in silence. Perhaps some were 
fanciful enough to see her walking away 
from the high estate of a doctor's wife 
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in Lancaster, from the Hand money and 
Billy Thompson’s thrift, into the con- 
stant change and unfailing hardships of 
Methodist itinerancy. The dancing mo- 
tion would disappear from her gait, and 
she who had tittered irreverently at her 
good mother’s labors with backsliders at 
the mourners’ bench would come to feel 
an interest in such sinners herself. 

“ Dog’d if I thought Jane Davis 
would ever marry a preacher!” burst. 
out Billy Thompson, in sudden and hot 
disapproval. 

“ Don’t it beat all!” murmured Tab- 
itha Gill. “And her an unconverted 
woman in theerror of her ways! Jane's 
too young for a preacher’s wife.” 

“Jane's fooled us all,” owned Philip 
Welchammer heartily. To keep in- 
tended: nuptials a family secret until a 
day or a few hours before the appointed 
time was as much a custom of the coun- 
try as was prying into and spying out 
such affairs. Surprising her friends by 
her wedding was, therefore, adding to 
Jane’s social successes; but only Dr. 
Miller could perceive her true reason 
for assembling her suitors at the last 
moment. “While discarding them ll, 
her hospitable nature clung to their 
friendship: she wished to tell them in a 
group the change she contemplated, so 
that no one could accuse her of superior 
kindness to another. Her very cruelties 
were intended mercies. 

“ That’s the way the pretty girls go,” 
sighed Cousin Tom Randall, seizing hold 
of Jane’s younger brother : “the preach- 
ers get ’em. Come on, Eck; I have to 
be helped home.” 

“T don’t see when he courted her,” 
breathed Dick Hand, closing his lips 
after many efforts. 

“ Preachers is chain-lightnin’,” laughed 
Billy Thompson. ‘“He’s been around 
often enough, and always stoppin’ there.” 

“To-morrow after preachin’,” said 
John impressively, as he came forward 
after hastily covering the jars. ‘“ We're 
goin’ to have a turkey-dinner, and we 
want you all to be sure tocome. And 
next time Brother Gurley and Jane 
makes the circuit, we'll have the infair 
at our house, too.” 
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“That's just like Davises,” exclaimed 
one of the dispersing group in the midst 
of their eager promises: “they wouldn’t 
be satisfied unless they give the weddin’ 
and the infair both, and invited all quar- 
terly meetin’ to set down to the table. 
I thought there was doin’s over at their 
house; but then they’re always bakin’ 
and fussin’.” 

They could all picture a turkey-roast 
at Davis’s: the crisp, brown turkeys 
rising from their own dripping, squares 
of pone as yellow as buttercups, and 
biscuits calculated to melt whitely with 
honey from glass dishes of sweet-smell- 
ing combs. There would be every kind 
of vegetable grown in the Swamp, and 
game from the banks of the Feeder 
and Reservoir, pies and cakes and coffee, 
and at least eight kinds of preserves. 
Jane Davis and the preacher would 
stand up in front of the fireplace, and 
after the ceremony there would be a 
constant rattle of jokes from the pre- 
siding elder and his assistants. And 
over the whole house would hang that 
happy atmosphere which makes one 
think of. corn ripening on a sunny hill- 
side in still September weather. A 
dozen times the long tables would be 
replenished and supplied with plates, all 
the usual features of a turkey-roast at 
Davis’s being exaggerated by the impor- 
tance of the occasion; and Aunt Davis 
would now and then forget to urge a 
guest, while she hurriedly wiped her 
eyes and replied to some expression of 
neighborly sympathy, that they had to 
lose Jane some time, and it was a good 
thing for a girl to get a religious man. 
Then about dusk the preachers and their 
congregation would start again to chapel, 
and Jane, in Millersport clothes, would 
shine on the front seats as a bride, cer- 
tain of an ovation when the after-meet- 
ing hand-shaking came. . It would be a 
spite if she sat. where tallow candles could 
drip on her from one of the wooden chan- 
deliers, but she would enjoy hearing her 
bridegroom exhort, and he would feel 
like exhorting with all his might. 

“ Well, Doc,” said John Davis, turn- 
ing from the deserted camp and sinking 
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fire to place himself by the bridle of the 
young man from Lancaster. 

“No,” said Dr. Miller, “I’m obliged 
to you, John; but I'll ride back to 
Millersport to-night.” 

“You don’t feel put out?” urged 
John, conscious of a pang because all 
the good fellows who courted Jane could 
not become his brothers-in-law. 

“No; oh, no,” said Dr. Miller with 
chagrin. ‘She'd aright to suit herself. 
T’'ll be around some other day.” 

“‘ We'd take it hard if you didn't,” 
said John. 

“ But just now,” concluded the doc- 
tor, “I feel what a body might call— 
stirred-off.” 

Dick Hand was riding up close to 
Billy Thompson, while Billy unblanketed 
his mare and prepared for a deliberate 
departure. 

“ John, now,” remarked Billy,—“he 
brothered the preacher right up, didn’t 
he? They'll be makin’ a class-leader 
o’ John yet, if they can git him to quit 
racin’ horses.” 

“Which way you goin’ home, Billy ?” 
inquired Dick Hand anxiously. 

“The long way, round by Georger 
Chapel, where I can look at the tomb- 
stones forcompany. Want to go along? 
We can talk over the weddin’, and you're 
only two mile from home at our woods’ 
gate.” 

“T guess I'll take the short cut 
through the brush,” said Dick. 

Billy drove through the clearing and 
fence-gap, where John Davis was waiting 
to lay up the rails again. 

“‘What’s that?” said John, and they 
both paused to listen. 

It was a sound of crashing and scam- 
perin?, of smothered exclamation, and 
the rasping and tearing of garments. 
Dick Hand was whipping his steed 
through the woods, against trees, logs, 
and branches, as if George’s Chapel 
grave-yard, containing the ghastly vault 
of his father, and George’s Chapel 
preacher, waving Jane Davis in one 
victorious hand, were both in merciless 
pursuit of him. 

M. H. CaTHERWOOD. 
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PUBLIC TOPICS. 
The. French Republic. 


ii was the greatest of her historians 
who wrote, “ La France, c’est une 
femme ;” and it must be confessed that 
the republic, by giving full scope for the 
national temperament to display itself, and 
by faithfully reflecting it in the composi- 
tion and conduct of the government, has 
done much to confirm this description,— 
at least in the view of those who con- 
sider vacillation, fickleness, a mixture of 
recklessness and timidity, alternations of 
feverish excitement in regard to trifles 
and calm indifference in matters of im- 
portance, and a general distrust of agents 
and advisers, coupled with a tendency to 
be guided and controlled by the weak- 
est or the least scrupulous, as peculiarly 
feminine characteristics. Ministries fol- 
low each other in rapid succession, not 


as the result of any change in public 
opinion, but through the sheer impossi- 
bility of devising any course of policy 
that shall represent the prevailing sen- 
timent of the nation and give effect to 


its will. Petty but wasteful expeditions 
are undertaken with the avowed purpose 
of reasserting’ the dignity and influence 
of France, but at the. cost of estranging 
friendly powers and revealing military 
weakness, while opportunities for secur- 
ing the same object by a safe and legiti- 
mate mode, such as co-operation with 
England in settling the Egyptian trou- 
bles, are rejected from some vague alarm 
as to remote and indefinite consequences. 
Sweeping changes in matters pertaining 
to religion and education are suddenly 
and violently made, and are received with 
an apathy which renders it impossible 
to know what the masses of the people 
think about such questions, while inci- 
dents, like Prince Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
manifesto, that strike the foreign ob- 
server as utterly ridiculous and con- 
temptible, serve to throw, if not the 
nation, at least the body that is supposed 





to represent it, into a commotion, pro- 
ducing a fresh ministerial crisis and the 
hasty adoption of stringent measures be- 
fitting some occasion of extreme peril. 

It is natural enough that such exhi- 
bitions of instability and incapacity, the 
lack of a fixed aim, of a definite policy, 
and of a consistent course of action, 
should lead many people to doubt 
whether the republican system can be 
permanently maintained in a country so 
liable to revolutions and apparently so 
little attached to any form of govern- 
ment as France during the present 
century. It is, however, admitted that 
no materials now exist for replacing the 
republic by a monarchy of any kind. 
The palpable absurdity of Prince Napo- 
leon’s proclamation lay in its untimeli- 
ness. In itself it is a sufficiently artful 
composition, with the true Napoleonic 
ring, setting forth, with only the fitting 
amount of exaggeration, the disasters 
and embarrassments brought about by 
the weakness and blunders of the pres- 
ent rulers, the obvious necessity for a 
strong hand to put a stop to disorder 
and prevent greater calamities, and the 
well-established claims of the Bonapar- 
tist dynasty as elected by the people and 
identified with democracy. The fact 
that this appeal met with no response 
affords pretty strong evidence that the 
republic has nothing to fear from Bona- 
partism. Nothing, in truth, can be 
clearer than that both the monarchical 
factions in France are utterly impotent, 
their numbers insignificant and con- 
stantly dwindling, their professions of 
faith the mere echo of creeds that have 
lost all force and power of sway, their 
noisy and futile demonstrations the mere 
outcome of conscious desperation. The 
have lived on the hope that the republic 
would commit suicide, and the rage of 
their disappointment is the best proof 
that they have no resources left. 

But the strength of the republic does 
not, as is too often said, consist simply 
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in the weakness of its enemies. In the 
first place, democracy, whatever its in- 
herent defects, is the one system that 
accords with the spirit and tendencies of 
the age. It is as much a product and a 
necessity of the present era as feudalism 
was of the early Middle Ages, and ab- 
solute monarchy of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Wherever it exists 
it is becoming every day more firmly 
established; wherever it does not yet 
exist it looms distinctly in the future. 
The causes that so long obstructed its 
progress in France were not merely such 
as every system has to contend with at 
the outset, but extraordinary and alto- 
gether exceptional, and they now belong 
wholly to the past. There is thus, to 
all appearance, a natural law operating 
for the consolidation of the republic. 
But the third republic is protected by 
bulwarks that did not belong to the first 
or the second, rendering its overthrow so 
difficult that it is scarcely credible the 
attempt should ever be made. Repeated 
elections through a course of years have 
shown that the bulk of the nation is 
satisfied with existing institutions, that 
it no longer regards them as an experi- 
ment or watches their working with 
suspicion or fear, and that it would be 
utterly averse to any fundamental 
change. The army is permeated with 
the same feeling, and can never again 
be made an instrument of usurpation. 
Finally, whatever the errors and the 
deficiencies of the government, there 
can be no doubt that it has both the 
will and the power to maintain itself 
against intrigues and conspiracies, and 
that it can bear without a strain opposi- 
tion and criticism that would have been 
fatal to any of its predecessors. As to 
the apprehension so often expressed, 
that it may pass into the hands of ex- 
tremists and become an instrument of 
social disorganization, this is merely one 
of the bugbears that start up on every 
line by which any attempt at progress is 
made. Such incidents belong to revo- 
lutionary periods, and have never yet 
been witnessed in the regular course of 
a parliamentary régime. The only fact 
that has been adduced in support of 
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the hypothesis is the abstention of so 
many voters of supposed conservative 
views at recent elections. But these 
were partial elections, and it is only a 


general election that calls out a full - 


vote and indicates the deep-seated and 
preponderating sentiment of the nation. 


PLACE AUX DAMES. 
Two Types of Women. 


THE woman of the period is a multi- 
form creature. She can assume as many 
disguises as an actor in a play, and there 
is scarcely a department of thought 
or activity, of social or business enter- 
prise, in which her presence is not felt. 
She is domestic, literary, benevolent, or 
strong - minded, as the case may be, 
equally interested in universal suffrage, 
Chinese emigration, and the mysteries of 
the Kensington stitch. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the trait of strong-mind- 
edness necessarily inheres among the 
other faculties which make up the type 
of the coming woman. The daughter 
of fashion, gay and rich of costume and 
with boldly-independent manners which 
make our English cousins quake with 
fear, wears the same label, describing 
her as a girl of the period, as the daring 
young woman who ventures her matric- 
ulation-fees for a course in medicine or 
law. But, wherever found, or whatever 
she is about, the woman of the period 
combines the same traits of restless en- 
ergy and daring will, the same enthu- 
siasm and resoluteness of purpose, in her 
chosen avocation, even when this avoca- 
tion is but the merest pastime. 

Among the various types of the woman 
of the period the type intellectual pre- 
dominates above all the rest. And by the 
type intellectual I refer not to the repre- 
sentatives of any particular “ movement” 
or reform, but to those large classes of 
women scattered throughout our great 
cities who, by means of the various 
opportunities offered in club- and class- 
work, make a hobby of the difficult art 
of self-improvement. The ambition for 
intellectual culture has become an ab- 
solute mania with a large number of 
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women, whose efforts to attain the uni- 
versal information of which they are in 
search often display more zeal than in- 
telligent discrimination, and frequently 
react most painfully upon themselves in 
respects both physical and mental. The 
miscellaneous and too ambitious nature 
of the studies pursued by womgn both 
in their individual and associated labors 
to attain a higher intellectual develop- 
ment is the cause of that marked un- 
evenness of mental achievement which 
distinguishes many women who enjoy a 
high reputation for culture among their 
friends. The wonderful amount of in- 
formation possessed by a certain type of 
the “literary” woman is equalled only 
by her amazing ignorance in other direc- 
tions. In the apparent belief that cul- 
ture consists.in that kind of knowledge 
of least immediate use, she applies her- 
self with painstaking assiduity to the 
study of early Italian art and the mythol- 
ogies of the Orient, but bestows very 
little attention on the affairs and condi- 
tions of her own time. To be sure, no 
kind of knowledge is hurtful unless mis- 
applied to wrong or foolish uses; but 
there is something very bewildering in 
the spectacle of a lovely large-brained 
woman conversing animatedly on utili- 
tarianism and the primeval man, and 
sinking into a state of placid speechless- 
ness when the subject is changed to the 
latest election or the defeat of Arabi. 
I recall here the privilege of an ac- 
quaintance of this order, and the match- 
less grace and subtilty with which she 
discourses on pre-Raphaelitism and spon- 
taneous generation, on Maudsley’s “ Men- 
tal Physiology” and the “ Categories of 
Kant.” But I look in vain for any sign 
of added joy or richness in her life which 
has come from the superior understand- 
ing of these recondite matters. On the 
contrary, there is a lack of any healthy, 
active interest in the world of nature and 
human affairs. My friend cares for 
nothing outside the covers of her books, 
and for books she frankly expresses her 
indifference except those of the “ improv- 
ing” kind. In poetry and fiction she finds 
little to learn, and in current periodical 
literature she makes it a principle to 
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skip all but the solid articles. The 
bloom of a care-free imagination, the 
grace of naturalness, have vanished, and 
left only a weary, lifeless pedantry. 

In happy contrast arises the image of 
another woman, of exactly opposite type, 
whose life is one of steady growth and 
unfolding, in spite of the fact that she 
never belonged to a literary club and 
makes few, if any, ostensible efforts at 
improving her mind. A natural de- 
vourer of books, she reads more for en- 
tertainment than for instruction, yet 
the effect of instruction is there all the 
same. With no particular intellectual 
bent, she has no choice except for that 
which is clean, interesting, and good of 
its kind. She reads more belles-lettres 
than philosophy, and the poets are her 
established friends. She reads the 
newspaper as carefully as her husband, 
and converses with ease and intelligence 
on all the topics of the day. She has a 
simple, sincere love of the beautiful in art, 
her knowledge of the masters having been 
gained through stray photographs and 
engravings she has come across, rather 
than through any exhaustive study she 
has made of the history of art. She 
may not know much about Angelo’s 
relation to Florentine politics, or the 
particulars of Da Vinci’s career, but I 
strongly suspect Raphael would have 
chosen to uncover one of his Madonnas 
to her tender, worshipful gaze, rather 
than to explain the secrets of its coloring 
to the understanding of my philosoph- 
ical friend, who, if the divine painter had 
not established his reputation beforehand, 
would never have risked her own ina 
too unequivocal admiration. 

This busy friend of mine studies sci- 
ence in much the same manner as art, 
caring little for its abstract principles, 
much for its every-day uses. She finds 
the knowledge of chemistry a valuable 
adjunct in the cuisine, and, as the mother 
of several children, has discovered the 
opportunity to pursue the study of 
physiology and hygiene. Her bio- 
logical researches are confined to but- 
terfly-hunts with her boys, and the 
classification of the frogs and tadpoles 
in the neighboring mill-pond. Her 
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flower-patch and garden afford ample 
opportunity to “keep up” her botany, 
and so intimate is her relation to the 
natural world that she seems in confi- 
dential possession of all the secrets of 
earth and air. As her boys grow up, 
there will come graver matters to claim 
her attention. Each day brings new 
duties, more varied interests, and a 
wider outlook, and the chance of cov- 
eted self-improvement is never sought 
and never missed. Where the first of 
these women is merely cultivated, the 
other is purely and thoroughly intelli- 
gent. In the one we see the legitimate 
result of those callow, affected notions 
of culture which obtain in our day, 
while in the other we discover the more 
permanent gain and happiness derived 
from the power to discern the helps and 
opportunities which lie within the ordi- 
nary duties of life. 
Cc. P. W. 


ANECDOTICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Beam from a Setting Star. 


THE sun of a November day falling 
in flickering gold through the wide 
south window of a low-roofed study, 
framed in leafless branch and vine, illu- 
minates a family of portraits that drifted 
into familiar association by some subtile 
law of harmony not absolutely in the 
plan of the arranging hand, which per- 
haps aimed rather at effect in form than 
at an adjustment of spiritual and elec- 
tive affinities. The base of the group 
is a charcoal sketch of Carlyle, brood- 
ing morosely in melancholy shadow, the 
sad eyes down-bent, the whole counte- 
nance expressive of the misery of Teu- 
felsdrickh in his chapter of “The 
Everlasting No.” Directly above this | 
phantom of gloom the soul-illumined 
face of Longfellow, serenely triumphant, 
beams down upon the doubtful and de- 
spairing with the cheer and encourage- 
ment of his sublime faith in human 
possibilities. At the right sits the com- 
posed figure of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
with arm resting on the table in front 
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of him, and hand supporting a paper 
from which he reads in gracious calm 
his latest revelation of natural and divine 
law; while at the left—an unconscious 
vis-a-vis of the companion portrait—A. 
Bronson Alcott, leaning back in his arm- 
chair, with silver head thoughtfully in- 
clined,eseems intently listening to the 
wisdom of his life-long friend, and just 
waiting to give assent in the golden 
utterances that flow more delightfully 
from his tongue than from his pen. 

The chance—was it chance ?—associa- 
tion of the mortal with the immortals in 
this pictured group suggests a wonder 
whether he who hovers now uncertainly 
between the seen and unseen worlds does 
not hear, indeed, the voice of his “bhe- 
loved Ion” more clearly than the speech 
of ministering earthly friends about his 
bed. The immaterial views of life 
taken by the serene old philosopher seem 
to make him as much a dweller in celes- 
tial as in terrestrial latitudes, and the 
Utopian schemes unrealized here may 
there wrap him in the joy of fulfilment 
passing his fondest dream. 

These hushed, sad, wintry days, drift- 
ing in gray silence like the ashes of his 
burned-out life, bring to memory their 
prototypes in the late November of 1879, 
when Mr. Alcott, on a westward tour, 
diverged a little from his course to seek 
out in a nook among the Pennsylva- 
nia hills a missing link in his beloved 
family line. One who knew his habit of 
tracing genealogies and classifying ances- 
tral traits would readily understand the 
interest with which he followed the lead- 
ings of a straggling lineal branch, if 
only to verify his philosophy. “ Blood 
is a genesis and destiny,” he says. 
“ Blood determines native traits and 
dispositions, persistent, pitiless, it may 
be, sometimes victimizing its owner, yet 
never so fatally as to leave no margin 
of choice, unless idiocy or insanity pre- 
destine his earthly race. No one can 
be indifferent to the matter of descént 
without missing the key for unlocking 
the mystery of character.” Convictions 
like these make individual character, to 
him who entertains them, a Hebrew 
book which may be read forward or 
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backward, with astonishing revelations in 
either case of things inexplicable and 
strange. 

It was on a bleak wintry afternoon that 
the sweet old philosopher, undaunted 
by the rigors of a cheerless stage-coach 
journey, arrived unexpectedly at his des- 
tination,— a breezy old haunt in the 
hills, styled by its temporary occupants 
the “‘ Owls’ Nest,”—and there the owl- 
ets, returning from a brief flight early 
in the evening, found the gentle guest 
sitting priest-like by the round table in 
front of the blazing apple-wood fire 
kindled in the wide old-fashioned chim- 
ney-place, once familiar to the youthful 
eyes of the painter Catlin, who may 
have pictured in its crackling panorama 
the savage life which later became the 
subject of his brush. 

The patriarchal figure of Mr. Alcott, 
beautifully sustained in its upright and 
harmonious proportions, looked at that 
time, with the eightieth birthday just 
passed, quite likely to fulfil his expecta- 
tion, smilingly expressed, of active ser- 
vice for another score of years. ‘There 
seems no reason why I should not round 
out my century,” he remarked, with 
bland composure. 

There was a perennial freshness of 
the inner man that ignored the failing 
bodily faculties, and it was so pathetic 
to see the immortally soaring youth 
painfully reminded of the faltering step 
of inexorable age that the sympathetic 
observer delicately refrained from the 
slightest notice of any lack of elasticity 
and firmness in his movements. Few 
men of his years, indeed, would have 
had the courage to renounce the sweet 
domesticity and tender ministries of a 
refined and happy home to face the 
rough uncertainties of a two-thousand- 
mile journey on a lecturing tour through 
the West. This venture, though re- 
luctantly abandoned half-way in 1879, 
—just previous to the sad tidings of 
his daughter May’s death,—was renewed 
the following year, and carried out with 
a success highly gratifying to the am- 
bition of the dear old idealist, who re- 
joiced to find his star so brilliant in 
the West. The warmest appreciation 
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of his Orphic utterances has indeed been 
found in Western audiences, and the most 
earnest, honest students of the Concord 
School of Philosophy have’ come from 
the free-blowing air of the prairies, 
where thought is untrammelled by con- 
ventional methods and the unknown is 
the accepted truth. 

Not the least charm of this unique 
school, perhaps, is the conversation suc- 
ceeding the general discourse of the 
hour, and in these Mr. Alcott has taken 
always a leading part. But even more 
charming has been the private conversa- 
tion of this veteran lover of the art, 
whose social and harmonious nature has 
found therein the purest pleasure of 
life. ‘The house,” he says, “stands 
for comfort and for conversation, and 
parlors were misnamed if not peopled 
with ideas. Whatever may be spoken 
is here best spoken, and what may not 
be delicately implied is forbidden any- 
where.” 

It was the lovely harmonizing quality 
of Mr. Alcott’s thought, drifting over 
the widest range of subjects, which gave 
to his conversation by the apple-wood 
fire in the Pennsylvania hills a charm 
surpassing the finest elaborations of his 
careful pen, even in its beloved work of 
journalizing. The associations of youth 
awakened by the blaze rekindled upon 
the old-time hearth, the reminiscences 
of family life started by the first meet- 
ing with a later descendant of the old 
Connecticut ancestry, the pleasure of 
finding on the fireside table the well- 
read essays and poems of his dear friend 
Emerson, the occasional caressing touch 
of which seemed to reconcile discrepant 
elements in the serene. Concordian at- 
mosphere, combined to put him in that 
delightfully happy and suggestive mood 
in which the wisdom of his ripe expe- 
riences flowed and showered in shining 
pearls too beautiful for loss in the desert 
of silence where they dropped. The 
story of his life—wholly ideal in its 
aims—was told with a simple candor 
that concealed neither its virtues nor 
its faults, and the humor and pathos 
with which he dwelt on the failure of 
some of his. fondest dreams of social 
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culture and reform would have deprived 
his severest critic of the power to ridi- 
cule or censure, and awakened a thrill of 
sympathy with the philosopher's pursuit 
of an ideal perfection. 

Not the least interesting episode was 
the account of his experiment in com- 
munity life, which he gave in full, 
speaking of himself in the third person 
with much more freedom in analysis and 
criticism of character and aspiration than 
he might otherwise have used. The 
whole ground of reasoning by which the 
necessity of communal life was borne in 
upon the philosophic mind that simply 
and purely espoused it was reviewed 
with the fervor and enthusiasm of the 
day when the idea seemed ripe for ful- 
filment, and the beautiful principles of 
associative industry and enjoyment were 
enlarged upon with that gentle and per- 
suasive eloquence which charms if it does 
not convince. But when it came to a 
revelation of the practical workings of 
the darling scheme, and to a description 
of the strange idiosyncrasies of charac- 
ter developed in the active partnership 
of the co-operative venture at Fruit- 
lands, the mellow humor of the serene 
enthusiast played and sparkled through 
the relation with the brilliancy, if not 
the sharpness of point, that flashes in 
‘“‘ Transcendental Wild Oats,’ under 
which telling title Miss Alcott has given 
the allegorical story of her father’s com- 
munal experiment which involved the 
young critic who was to sit in later judg- 
ment on the ruins of his cloud-castles. 

Yet through all one perceived the still 
unshattered faith of Mr. Alcott in the 
divine possibilities of human nature, and 
felt the thrill of his sublime trust in that 
universal bond of brotherhood which, 
though it may have proved too brittle for 
the strain and tug of material life, still 
makes us one in God, and must in the 
long sweep of ages realize his dream of 
perfect fellowship. As he said, smiling 
in sweet acceptance of a fact which is 
indeed the highest distinction, he was 
born a half-century too early for the 
recognition of truths that he has put 
religiously into his life, which, whatever 
its failures as viewed from the common 
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stand-point, has been simply and purely 
shaped to Christ-like ideals. There is, 
in fact, no age for such as he. The 
record of his days might go on perpetu- 
ally, with no chill of hope or decay of 
spiritual energy. The voluminous dia- 
ries that crowd his study-shelves, if ever 
turned to the light, will be found a rev- 
elation of the purest wisdom and sweet- 
est will toward men, whom he has best 
served in the absolute sincerity of his 
thought and deed. 

But “ one attempts little worth living 
for if he expects to complete his task in 
an ordinary lifetime,” he writes. “ His 
translation is for the continuance of work 
here begun, but for whose completion 
time and opportunity were all too narrow 
and brief. Himself is the success or fail- 
ure. Step by step one scales the pin- 
nacles of excellence. Life itself is but 
a stretch for that mountain of holiness. . 
Opening here with humanity, ’tis the 
aiming at divinity in ever - ascending 
circles of aspiration and endeavor. Who 
ceases to aspire, dies. 

“Qur pursuits are our prayers, our 
ideals our gods. And the more per- 
sistent our endeavors to realize these, 
the less distant they seem. All of beauty 
and beatitude we conceive and strive for, 
ourselves are to be some time.” 

A. L. M. 


The Mt. Vesuvius Meteorologist. 


FRENCH and Italian papers lately an- 
nounced the death of Luigi Palmieri, the 
director of the meteorological observa- 
tory on Mt. Vesuvius. He died at his 
post,—in a little room in the observatory 
arranged for his private use. He had 
been the director of this eyrie for over 
twenty-eight years, and might almost 
be said to have created it. He was a 
genial gentleman, republican in politics, 

-and his favorite toast was “the United 
States of Europe.” He always spoke 
of Vesuvius as “7 mio volcano,” and 
seemed enamoured of the monster. 
When his intimate friends teased him 
about this devotion, he used to say that 
his was a mistress whose heart was al- 
ways warm. He left an immense accu- 
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by him and his pupils by means of the 
sysographe and other instruments which 
he made and installed in his observatory 
and in that of Naples. 

During the great eruption of 1872, 
Palmieri, with grand courage, shut him- 
self up in his observatory and watched 
the phenomena night and day. Two 
faithful ones—the concierge, and the sol- 
dier sent by the garrison to his relief 
—refused to leave him alone, although 
they had full permission to do so. A 
river of liquid incandescent lava poured 
down the mountain some three hundred 
yards from the observatory. The ther- 
mometer marked 50° Centigrade, equiv- 
alent to 122° Fahrenheit; but Palmi- 
eri was not to be scared by anything 
except an eruption directly under his 
foundations, and in his opinion that was 
not likely to happen, as they were built 
on a little spur or shelving ridge of the 
mountain, and should the lava flow down 
this spur it would naturally fall to the 
right or left before reaching the obser- 
vatory. But Palmieri was prepared for 
the lava-stream should it flow directly 
toward him. He had built a high and 
strong stone wall behind the observatory, 
with an opening in it fora lookout. He 
knew well the habits of liquid lava, and 
his calculations were all made. He could 
close up this opening in the wall at 
short notice with stones lying at hand 
for the purpose, and before the lava 
could reach the top of the wall he should, 
he said, have ample time to escape and 
also to save valuable papers and instru- 
ments. We are indebted to Palmieri for 
a full and graphic account of the great 
eruption of April, 1873. 

M. H. 


Clark Mills. 


THE recent announcement of the death 
of the sculptor Clark Mills has recalled 
to my mind some of the incidents of a 
short acquaintance with him at the out- 
set of his career. More than thirty 
years ago my invalid mother and myself 
Were spending a winter with an uncle in 
Columbia, South Carolina. My friends 
were great lovers of art, and patrons of 
artists. The world has long been famil- 
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iar with at least one great name which 
they found in obscurity and nursed into 
fame. They were now full of enthusi- 
asm for another young genius in sculp- 
ture who was working his way up under 
all the adverse environments of poverty. © 
Several of them had used their influ- 
ence for him and given him employment, 
and nothing would do but that we should 
be added to the list of his helpers. 
Finally my mother roused her weak 
strength to the task of employing him 
upon a bust of herself. While he was 
engaged upon it, he would sometimes 
fall into a little chat with meas I sat — 
by, watching his operations. On one of 
these occasions he related to me an 
anecdote of John C. Calhoun. 

The city of Charleston, he said, had 
engaged him to execute in marble a bust 
of this great statesman, then so influ- 
ential that his colleague in the United 
States Senate, Hon. William C. Preston, 
who differed widely from him politically, 
said that “when Calhoun took a pinch 
of snuff all Carolina sneezed.” In one 
of his sittings, Mr. Calhoun relieved the 
weariness of the hour by discoursing 
to Mills upon his specialty in art, and, 
with great precision, went minutely 
through all the details, from the finding 
of the facial angle to the completion of 
the bust. Mills was astonished ; but his 
astonishment was greater yet when Mr. 
Calhoun laughingly confessed that the 
whole thing was a mere narration on his 
part, a simple effort of memory in recall- 
ing the detailed information once given 
him by Hiram Powers, when sitting to 
him in Washington, as to his method of 
modelling a bust. Mills made no ac- 
knowledgment to me of the value of 
Powers’s experience obtained in this 
singular second-hand way ; he may have 
been unconscious of it; but I have 
little doubt that this chance conversation 
took the form of instruction to the un- 
tutored genius, and, if we could but lift 
the veil, we might trace much of the 
success of his after-career to its teach- 
ings. 
I never lost my interest in Mills after 
this little episode in my history, and 
several years subsequently, in 1851 or 
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1852, when living in Washington, I 
gladly accepted the invitation of a 
friend to visit him at his foundry. The 
government had employed him to make 
the bronze equestrian statue of General 
Andrew Jackson, to ornament the new 
square in front of the President's man- 
sion; for the casting of which he had 
constructed his furnaces according to his 
own views. We found him at his work- 
shop, very ready to give his time and 
attention to satisfying our curiosity as 
to his mode of carrying out his design. 
An unsupported equestrian statue was 
unknown in sculpture. The great mas- 
ters of the past had had recourse to 
various uncomely outward appliances 
for securing against the force of’ the 
elements the rider of a horse poised 
upon its hind legs. Even Falconet’s 
colossal statue of Peter the Great is 
marred in artistic effect by the enormous 
bar which transfixes the figures upon 
the pedestal. Mills had determined 
upon a new departure in art, and had 
already conceived, and did eventually 
accomplish, by a skilful adjustment of 
weight, the feat of planting safely upon 
the stand the rearing horse and _ its 
gallant rider. It was a great achieve- 
ment, and for more than a quarter of a 
century those clean-cut figures of the 
old hero and his high-mettled steed have 
been outlined against the western sky, 
an enduring testimonial to the original 
genius and skill of the self-made artist. 
There was another difficulty, which it 
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was found impossible toovercome. This 
was the straightness of the old general’s 
legs. It seems a pity that that which in 
walking gave such grace and elegance to 
the tall figure should on horseback seem 
singularly defective. But others before 
Mills had stumbled upon this same 
trouble. Walter Scott, in one of ‘his 
novels, encountered it in the case of one 
of his historical personages; but he 
boldly disposed of it by claiming that 
“a limb somewhat curved outward gives 
to a cavalryman not strength alone and 
efficiency, but beauty also.” That was 
all well enough in the ideal, but it did 
not help in this case. The sculptor 
could take no liberties with nature, and 
in inartistic truthfulness General Jack- 
son’s nether limbs were allowed to fall in 
stick-like straightness over the flanks of 
his noble charger. The steed was not 
an ideal but a real one,—Colonel Wade 
Hampton, of South Carolina, having 
given to Mills for his model a race-horse 
no longer fit for the turf. It was a 
beautiful animal, which at the word of 
command would throw himself in posi- 
tion and “sit for his picture” with an 
intelligent patience worthy of all praise. 
Though no longer able to compete for the 
gold cup with his rivals on the course, 
the spent racer wins his greatest fame 
as he stands in bronze upon the monu- 
ment raised in Lafayette Square by the 
United States government to the hero of 
the battle of New Orleans. 
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“The Merv Oasis: Travels and Adventures 
Fast of the Caspian during the Years 1879-80- 
81, including Five Months’ Residence among 
the Tekkés of Merv.” By Edmond O’Donovan, 


Special Correspondent of the “Daily News.” . 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Ir is seldom that the world is indebted 
to a newspaper correspondent for a book 
of more than fugitive interest and value. 


OF THE DAY. 


Immediately after the close of a war or 
an adventurous expedition we may. be 
well content to retrace its course under 
the guidance of a writer who has collected 
and perhaps remodelled the letters in 
which he had already described the in- 
cidents that fell under his observation. 
But such accounts are soon superseded 
by more complete and artistic narratives, 
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which, however, receive far less atten- 
tion than would have been given to them 
had they “ent while the subject was 
still fresh. The exceptional merit of Mr. 
O’Donovan’s work is due in part to the 
fact that it is wholly different from what 
it would have been if he had been able to 
follow out his instructions and communi- 
cate information in the regular line of 
his profession. He was originally com- 
missioned by the Daily News to accom- 
pany the Russian expedition against the 
nomadic Turcomans, of which the objec- 
tive point was understood to be Merv, but 
which, under the conduct of Skobeleff, who 
was finally placed in command, accom- 
plished its purpose without reaching that 
supposed pivot of a vaster and far more 
difficult enterprise. But, whether from 
its really entertaining the deep-laid 
scheme of which it was suspected for 
turning the flank of British India, or 
from a natural objection to any outside 
criticism of its Be resources under 
the strain of a doubtful operation, the 
Russian government ordered Mr. 0’ Dono- 
van to be summarily turned out of the 
camp; and a subsequent application to 
General Skobeleff for permission to re- 
join it met with a courteous but decisive 
refusal. This apparently untoward inci- 
dent was turned by the promptings of 
the adventurous spirit that encountered 
it into a piece of singular good luck. 
Having telegraphed to Skobeleff a jaunty 
“Au revoir 4 Merv,” the undaunted and 
resolute correspondent set himself to the 
task of penetrating unescorted to the far- 
ther extremity of the country through 
which the Russians were about to march, 
with the purpose of observing their move- 
ments from the enemy’s point of view. 
As the expected advance never took place, 
the immediate result of his perilous esca- 
pade was to remove him entirely from the 
scene of operations; and this isolation 
was completed and prolonged by his de- 
tention at Merv, at first under the sus- 
picion of his being a Russian spy, and 
subsequently from the belief that he was 
a secret agent of the English government, 
whose arrival would be followed by that 
of succors from India, and whose presence 
meanwhile would be a source of protec- 
tion. But all these disappointments and 
mischances were, as his readers at least 
will think, “ blessings in disguise.’ Had 
events shaped themselves as he desired, 
we should have had from him a lively 
picture of campaigning in the desert, 
with slight glimpses of nomadic life and 
the usual amount of political speculation, 
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which, having served its turn, would have 
been speedily forgotten. As it was, he 
found himself compelled to make a close 
study of a region hitherto but vaguel 
known, and of a people whose way of life 
is notably distinct from that of the races 
which usually come under the observa- 
tion of travellers in the East. Had the 
book been confined to these topics, and, 
as a consequence, brought within half its 
ang length, its intrinsic value would 

ave been equally great, while it would 
have stood a much better chance of being 
generallyread. What Mr.O’Donovantells 
us of the shores of the Caspian, the capital 
of Persia, and his wanderings to and fro 
while endeavoring to carry out his origi- 
nal plan, is very pleasant reading, but it 
increases the bulk of the work to undue 

roportions, taxes the patience of readers 
in search of novel and solid information, 
and, by impeding the recognition of its 
true claims, may cause it to be relegated 
to a class with which, even as an es- 
pecially good specimen, it ought not to be 
confounded. 

What constitutes the chief peculiarity 
of the Tekkés of Merv is that they are 
apparently in a transitional state between 
nomadism and a settled life, barbarism 
and civilization. Although they have 
remained fixed in their present seat for a 
quarter of a century, their dwellings are 
still mere portable structures, capable of 
being folded and carried off as silently and 
swiftly as the tents of the Arabs. Their 
main dependence is agriculture, hunting 
being little practised even as a pastime, 
and they ee up an extensive system of 
irrigation with adequate skill and inde- 
fatigable toil ; yet their notions in regard 
to meum and tuwm, or at least in regard 
to the latter, are extremely hazy, and, 
like the early Greeks, they consider raids 
upon inoffensive neighbors and the plun- 
der of peaceful caravans as highly meri- 
torious enterprises. Their form of gov- 
ernment shows a marked development 
from that of the clan or tribal system ; 
justice is fairly and stringently admin- 
istered, the devotional practices of the 
Sunnite Mohammedans are punctiliously 
observed, and the general moral standard 
seems to be not inferior to that of other 
Moslem communities. What is most re- 
pulsive in their habits and mode of life 
springs apparently from the aversion to 
“walled houses” and other nomadic in- 
stincts not yet eradicated, though the 
needs and circumstances under which they 
were developed have passed away. The 





have no household furniture or conveni- 
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ences, and, consequently, no sense of do- 
mestic cleanliness or comfort ; their glut- 
tony and preference for the grossest food 
suggest the voracity of rapacious animals 
gorging themselves after long abstinence ; 
their grasping cupidity in the midst of 
comparative abundance, and the secrecy 
with which they hoard their accumula- 
tions, —the laziness of the elders, all 
manual labor being imposed on the 
young, and no man after forty ever 
dreaming of doing any work himself,— 
are similar vestiges of a predatory exist- 
ence, tempered merely by a rude patri- 
archal rule and by the unstinted hospi- 
tality of the dwellers in tents which still 
remains in full force. On the other hand, 
while they are not deficient in martial 
qualities and have successfully resisted 
all the efforts of Persia to subjugate them, 
they are not impelled by the wild love of 
independence and hatred of civilizing in- 
fluences characteristic of desert-tribes of 
whatever race. Their accurate compre- 
hension of the political situation is shown 
by the fact that they recognize in Eng- 
land—or, more correctly speaking, British 
India—and Russia the two powers whose 
rivalry must determine their own fate, 
and that, while preferring the sway of 
the former, they are ready, if the choice 


is denied them, to submit to that of the 


latter. Nor can there be much question 
as to the ultimate advantages of such a 
solution so far as they are concerned. 
Left to themselves, their progress, under 
more favorable conditions than are at all 
likely to exist, could be only in the line 
of the Osmanli Turks or some other branch 
of the same family. 

Mr. O'Donovan gives a minute de- 
scription, accompanied by an excellent 
map, of the Oasis, and a tolerably full 
account of the ruins that attest its denser 
population and superior condition at an 
earlier period. Though he nowhere dis- 
cusses its strategical importance, this is 
implied in much that he writes, and in 
his remarks on the Tjend valley, from 
which it is separated by a narrow strip 
of desert. “Standing on this Kushi 
Tepé,’—a large earth-mound on the 
Persian frontier.—‘‘as far as the eye 
could reach in a northwesterly and south- 
easterly direction, one great band of ver- 
dure, from one mile to one mile and a 
half wide, stretched away. It contrasted 
strikingly with the arid waste on either 
side. Though the waters of the Tjend 
are at ordinary times of such uncertain 
level as to be almost entirely useless as a 
medium of carriage, still its forest-grown 
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banks form too happy a marching-ground 
up to the very gates of Herat to be lightly 
overlooked. The resources: afforded b 
the banks of this river will, beyond any 

uestion, play a most important part in 
the next great development of the Far- 
Eastern question.” 


“Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret.” A Romance. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited, with Preface 
and Notes, by Julian Hawthorne. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 


Ir seems obvious, both from the nature 
of the man and from his injunctions to Mr. 
Fields not to search out any of his pro- 
ductions which he had not himself cared 
to acknowledge, that it would never have 
been the wish of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
to give up the sketches, notes, and pa- 

ers, which he had withheld from pub- 
ication, to curious or critical eyes. The 
painstaking efforts of heirs, editors, and 
executors, in these days, to perpetuate 
what was never meant to be perpetu- 
ated, have been often said to add a new 
terror to death. The very quality of the 
fibre of Hawthorne’s mind—delicate, elu- 
sive, fanciful, and fantastic, rather than 
boldly imaginative—makes it impera- 
tive that the reader should not have a 
hint of his subordinate work, the careful 
balancing of lights and shadows, the mi- 
nute touches, the painstaking processes, 
which go to-make up the high finish of 
the complete picture. The general opin- 
ion held of the masters of art is that the 
rudest outline they drew can hardly fail 
to show the spirit and marked charac- 
ter which stamps the work of genius. 
Judged by this test, ‘‘ Doctor Grimshawe’s 
Secret” is not the sketch of a master. 
Everywhere we see the bad contrivances 
of a misleading fancy which encumber 
the author, and, conscious of his own 
fault, he perpetually turns and returns 
upon his story to adjust it to his require- 
ments. ‘The immense patience,” writes 
the editor in the preface attached to the 
romance, “ with which again and again, 
and yet again, he ‘turns back,’ throwing 
the topic into fresh attitudes, and search- 
ing it to the marrow with a gaze s0 
piercing as to be terrible,—all this gives 
an impression of power, of resource, of 
energy, of mastery, that exhilarates the 
reader.” We should say, on the con- 
trary, that it must be art of a low 
kind in which the sight of difficulties 
encountered is a stimulus to the specta- 
tor’s enjoyment. . Everybody remembers 
Dr. Johnson’s comment upon the techni- 
cal intricacies, elaborations, and frenzies 
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of a musician whose performance was 
pointed out to him as something “im- 
mensely difficult: “Sir, I could wish 
it were impossible!’ When we are (to 
quote the editor again) “ presented with 
the spectacle of a Titan bearing his arms 
and plunging heart and soul into the 
arena, there to struggle to death or vic- 
tory with the superb phantoms summoned 
to the conflict by his own genius,’”’ we 
decline to be elevated or enlivened by the 
opportunity, being, in fact, dismayed by 
what seems to us an awful revelation of 
fallibility and impotence. 

It is evident that Hawthorne felt in an 
intense degree the impalpable, half-inde- 
finable meanings of the likenesses and 
differences between England and America. 
The venerable ideas and institutions of 
the older country, the ivy-grown towers, 
the past centuries of civilization, gran- 
deur, and power, of which great families 
had made a part, cast a mighty shadow 
upon his mind, and gradually came to 
typify an indestructible force, suggest- 
ing darkness, mystery, all the evil things 
which grow out of rank decay. His 
fancy played with this theme, projecting 
many a bizarre and whimsical idea of 
terrible family secrets and hidden sins 
which in some weird way made the fate 
of the after-generations, pursuing the 
heirs of a long pedigree even across the 
Atlantic, and there, let them seek as they 
might to free themselves, still keeping 
them linked by slumbering instincts to 
the subtle, cruel Old World. But this 
leading idea of a story seems never to 
have been quite strong enough for him to 
build his work upon to his own satisfac- 
tion, and particularly to inspire his best 
powers, —and naturally, since it came 
from the abundance of an idle and freak- 
ish fancy rather than from imaginative 
insight or just observation of life. One 
is singularly struck by the commonplace 
type of the story he toils over,—a lost 
heir, a secret chamber, Italian ven- 
geance, and the like. It suggests melo- 
drama of the most worn-out type. There 
is, too, an archaic character in the views 
he presents concerning England and 
America, reminding us that nowadays 
our knowledge is more ample, or that the 
two countries have during the past twent; 
years grown more equal and more famil- 
lar than Hawthorne’s experience would 
have led him to believe possible. In 
fact, faulty and crude prepossessions per- 
vade the whole production, and the mode 
in which each idea is worked out shows 


- how the author found himself clogged by 
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the spider-webs on which he wastes so 
many conceits: he cannot break through 
his fetters into nature and freedom, but 
is compelled to travel over and over again 
the same hopeless circle. 

It seems, however, apart from the prov- | 
ince of any critic to say this, since Haw- 
thorne, without any doubt, said it to 
himself with hopeless iteration long ago, 
finding—at least momentarily—in his 
failure the damning proof that his work 
was done and that his pen must fall from 
his powerless hand. Not but that this 
posthumous romance offers here and there 
glimpses of the exquisite mellowness and 
charm of his best work, particularly in 
the first half, where he stands on his own 
New-England soil, familiar with the 
character, the scenery, and the back- 
ground of his story. The two children 
living with the grim old doctor and play- 
ing their baby games in the billowy old 
seeresees are vividly and picturesquely 

escribed. ‘They were of that class of 
children,” he writes, “‘whose material 
seems fresh, not taken at second-hand, 
full of disease, conceits, whims, and 
weaknesses that have already served many 
people’s turns, and been moulded up, 
with some little change of combination, 
to serve the turn of some poor spirit that 
could not get a better case.” Both Elsie 
and Ned, in the first part, are touched 
with a loving and accurate hand, and the 
Hawthorne of our love and reverence is 
seen at once. In fact, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s and no other’s work is visible 
from first to last, and as a series of notes 
—a fragmentary sketch which his taste 
had discarded because it painfully limped 
after a story it could not reach—the 
book is an interesting if rather disap- 
pointing curiosity of literature. We ap- 
pend one whimsical and characteristic sug- 
gestion of a theory that a people may live 
too long in one country and one mode of 
life: ‘It would be good for the whole peo- 
ple of England now if it could at once be 
transported to America, where its fatness, 
its sleepiness, its too great beefiness, its 
preponderant animal character, would be 
rectified by a different air and soil; and 
equally good, on the other hand, for the 
whole American people to be transplanted 
back to the original island, where their 
nervousness might be weighted with 
heavier influences, where their little 


-women might grow bigger, where their 


thin, dry men might get a burden of 
flesh and good stomachs, and where their 
children might, with the air, draw in a 
reverence of age, forms, and usage.” 
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“Portia; or, By Passions Rocked.” By the 
Author of “ Molly Bawn.” Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 


THe novels with which the author of 
“Molly Bawn”’ beguiles a gloomy world 
are veritable enfants gdtés of fiction, as 
amusing in their absurdity and as irre- 
sponsible in their ignorance both of the 
grammar of art and the art of grammar 
as can well be. The author possesses 
one genuine gift,—that of gayety. Her 
books introduce us to a world upside- 
down,—a world in which everybody is in 
society, though nobody appears to be 
grown up,—where everybody is slangy 
without being vulgar, and where, in spite 
of gorgeous raiment, scandal, and other 
signs of an effete civilization, the pre- 
vailing tone is that of good humor and 
good feeling. Nor is this gayety short- 
lived. Many a talent shows signs of 
wear or flags at the very beginning of 
its race; but each new novel by the 
author of “Molly Bawn” exhibits the 
same diverting qualities as its predecessor. 
Plot is hardly the author’s strong point. 
When she introduces a mystery, as in 
the present book, it stands with its boots 
in full view, to the detriment of our 
‘wonder when, at the proper moment, 
the curtain is drawn aside. Neither can 
style be called her forte, though her pro- 
ductions are written in a manner all her 
own and the descriptions are no more 
borrowed from other books than they are 
copied from nature. We are inclined to 
think that she excels chiefly in conversa- 
tion, if that name can be applied to a 
light dialogue in which the badinage of 
very young men and maidens and the 
little catchwords and slang phrases of 
the day are happily reproduced or in- 
vented. The desperate quarrel of two 
lovers over a box of chocolate-cream is 
an episode in the writer’s best vein, and 
we would willingly have pardoned her if 
she had chosen to make it the leading 
event of the book, instead of striving after 
real tragedy with a result most unreal. 
To give an idea of the extreme youth 
of all her dramatis persone, we. need 
only say that they are at the age which 
thinks nothing of passing the night on 
the damp grass in ball-dresses and pumps, 
of choosing a stone bench out of doors 
as a spot for prolonged love-making at 
Christmas-time, or of reclining for con- 
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versation on the banks of an ice-pond. 
It is with a shudder that we read of these 
things. We look anxiously for some dis- 
astrous results; but nobody has a brain- 
fever,—the malady to which the heroes 
and heroines of fiction are most subject,— 
the dialogue shows no indications of sore 
throat, and the handkerchief is taken out 
only to wipe the weeping eyes. Verily, 
youth is a miracle. 


“Césette.” Translated from the French of 
Emile Pouvillon by Charles William Woolsey. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. . 


“‘CsETTE” is a story which comes from 
a clear artistic impulse, apparently as 
spontaneous as nature, and as simple in 
its methods: not a line seems forced, and 
not a color exaggerated. It is a picture 
of French peasant life, homely and real- 
istic in its details, yet suffused with idyllic 
grace and charm. Césette, who has, until 
she is sixteen, lived in her mother’s house 
and slept with her little sister, wakes 
from her dreams before daybreak on a 
June morning, and sets off to walk leagues 
away to Ramairel to tend old Guiral’s 
sheep. We walk along with her, feeling 
the flutter of the leaves at dawn, and see 
the first mists rise out of the valley ; we 
know the sharpness of the stones which 
cut her new shoes until she bares her 
feet, and tire with her before Jordi, the 
teamster, picks her up and lets her ride 
through the forest. Each page of the 
little volume suggests a Millet like pic- 
ture, — peasants setting forth to their 
morning toil, the sowing, the threshing, 
the winnowing, the shepherdess return- 
ing with her flock,—yet there are few 
words wasted on mere description. Cé- 
sette’s artless love, and Jordi’s more com- 
plex emotions, being called one way by 
his passion for the little shepherdess and 
the other by the promise of decisive ad- 
vantages from Rouzil’s money, make a 
pleasant little comedy, which ends in 
the right way. The great, busy, magical 
world may exist behind the hills, but 
not an echo of its myriad voices comes 
into the simple pastoral life, except in 
its vices, which it mimics with false- 
hood, superstition, and greed. Mr. Wool- 
sey has made a very dainty translation 
of a charming and finished little work, 
which we hope may be read and. ap- 
preciated. 





